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ABRIEL,    St.    an  ifland    in    the 
great  river  de  la  Plata,  in  the  empire 
of  Peru,  belonging  to  South  America,  ^ 
It  was  difcovered  by  Sebafti^n  Cabot 
in  the  year  1526. 

Gabori,  Bay  of,  is  fituated  on  the  S.  E. 
<:oaft  of  Cape  Breton,  in  North  America. 
The  entrance  into  it,  which  is  20  leagues  from 
the  ifles  of  St.  Pierre,  is  a  league  in  breadth, 
and  lying  between  iflands  and  rocks.  To  every 
one  of  the  former,  veflels  may  approach  very 
near;  fome  flretch  themfelves  into  the  fea  about 
a  league  and  a  half.  The  depth  of  this  bay  in- 
land is  two  leagues,  and  here  is  good  anchorage, 

Galette,  la,  a  neck  of  land  in  the  river  St. 
I^aurence,  belonging  to  Canada  in  North  Ame- 
rica. From  the  point  oppofite  to  rifle  de  Montreal 
a  road  might  be  made  to  Galette,  by  which 
means  40  leagues  of  navigation  would  be  avoided, 
which  the  water- falls  render  almoft  impractica- 
ble, and  always  very  tedious,     The  land  about 
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la  Galette  is  very  good  ;  and  in  two  days  time  a 
bark  may  Tail  from  la  Galette  to  Niagara  with 
a  good  wind.  La  Galette  is  a  league  and  a 
halF  above  the  fall  called  les  Galots. 

Galots,  a  water-fall  fo  called,  which  lies  in 
the  river  St.  Laurence  in  Canada,  in  North 
America.  It  is  the  laft  of  the  cafcades  here. 
Betwixt  the  neck  of  land  la  Galette  and  les  Ga- 
Ipts  is  an  admirable  country,  and  no  where  can 
be  feen  finer  forefts. 

Galots,  l'isle  aux,  an  ifland  in  the  river  of 
St»  Laurence  in  Canada,  in  North  America.  It 
is  fituated  three  leagues  beyond  I'ifle  aux  Chev- 
res,  inlat.43.33.  N, 

Gallapago,  Islands  of,  a  great  number 
of  fmali  uninhabited  iflands  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
lying  under  and  on  both  fides  of  the  equator. 
The  eaflermoft  is  about  110  leagues  from  the 
Terra  Firma,  or  Main,  that  is  in  long.  85.  W. 
from  London  :  and  the  others  between  that  and 
long.  90,  W.  Here  {hips  frequently  refit,  and 
take  in  water  and  provifions  :  but  the  Spaniards 
have  never  fent  any  colonies  thither  ;  yet  they, 
being  the  firfi:  difcoverers,  report  them  to  be  very 
numerous,  ftretching  N.  E.  from  the  line  as  far 
as  5  degrees  N.  but  Dampier  fays  he  faw  not 
not  above  14  or  15.  Some  of  them  are  7  or  8 
leagues  long,  and  3  or  4  broad  ;  moft  of  them 
being  flat  and  even  a- top  :  4  or  5  of  the  eafter- 
mofl  are  rocky,  barren,  and  hilly,  producing 
neither  tree,  herb,  nor  grafs,  only  a  few  dildo- 
trees,  except  by  the  fea-fide.  The  dildo  is  a 
large  prickly  fhrub,  growing  about  10  or  12  f^et 
high  without  fruit  or  leaf.  From  the  root  to  the 
top  it  is  as  lar2;e  as  a  man's  leg,  and  full  of  (harp 
prickles,  growing  in  thick  rows  from  top  to  bot- 
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torn  ;  but  it  is  good  for  nothing,  not  fo  much  as 
to  burn.     In  Tome  places,  clofe  by  the  Tea,  grow 
bufhes    of   burton- wood,    which    is   very   good  . 
fuel.     This  laft  fort  of  wood  is  to  be  met  with 
in  many  places    of  the  Weft  Indies,  efpecially 
Campeachy-bay  and  the  Samballoes.     Dampier 
fays  he  faw  none  in  the  South- Seas   but   here. 
On  thefe  barren  ifiands  water  is  found  in  ponds 
and  holes  amona;   the  rocks.     Some  others  of 
thefe  iflands  are  more  plain  and   low,  and  the 
foil  more  fertile,  producing  trees  of  feveral  forts 
unknown  in  Europe.     Some  of  the  weftermoll 
of  thefe  iflands  are  9  or  lo  leagues  in  length,  and 
6  or  7  in  breadth,  with  a  deep  and  black  mould. 
Thefe  produce  trees  of  large  tall  bodies,  efpe- 
cially mammee-trees,    which  grov/  here  in  large 
groves.     The  mammee  is   a  large,    tall,    and 
iireight-bodied   tree,    clear,    without   knots   or 
limbs,    for  60  or  70  feet  and  upwards.     The 
head  fpreads  abroad  into  many  fmall  limbs ,  which 
grow^  pretty  thick  and  clofe  together.     The  bark 
is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  thick  and  rough,  full 
of  large  chinks  or  chops:  the  fruit  is  larger  than 
a  quince;  it  is  round,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
rind  of  a  grey  colour.     When  the  fruit  is  ripe,, 
the  rind  is  yellow  and  tough,  and  will  peel  off 
like  leather;  but  before  it  is  ripe,  is  brittle;  the 
^"uice  is  white  and  clammy,    but  not  fo   when 
ripe.     The  ripe  fruit  is  yellow  like  a  carrot ;  and 
in  the  middle  are  two  large  rough  ftones,  fiat, 
and  each  of  them  much  bigger  than  an  almond. 
The  fruit  fmells  very  well,  and  its  tafte  is  an- 
fwefable. 

In  thefe  large  iflands  are  fome  pretty  confider- 
able  rivers,  and  in  many  of  the  fmaller  ones  are 
brooks  of  good  water.     The  Spaniardsj    upon 
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the  firft  difcovery  cf  thefe  iflands,  found  multi- 
tudes of  guano's  and  tortoifes,  or  land-turtles; 
and  Dampler  fays,  he  believes  no  place  in  the 
world  is  fo  plentifully  ftored  with  them.  The 
guano  is  an  animal  like  the  lizard,  but  much 
larger,  and  of  the  bignefs  of  a  man's  leg,  with 
a  tail  tapering  to  the  end,  which  is  very  fmall. 
They  lay  eggs,  as  moft  of  thefe  amphibious  ani- 
mals do,  and  are  very  good  to  eat.  Their  flefh  is 
much  efleemed  by  privateers,  who  commonly 
drefs  them  for  their  fi ck  men,  and  they  make 
very  good  broth*  they  are  of  divers  colours; 
and  they  all  live  as  well  in  the  water  as  on  land. 
Some  of  them  are  continually  in  the  water  and 
among  rocks;  thefe  are  commonly  black:  others 
that  live  in  fwampy  wet  grounds  are  commonly 
on  bulhes  and  trees  ;  thefe  are  green  ;  but  fuch 
as  live  on  dry  ground  are  commonly  yellow ;  yet 
thefe  alfo  will  live  in  water,  and  are  fometimes 
on  trees.  The  Gallipago  guano's  are  very  large 
and  fat ;  and  fo  tame,  that  one  may  knock  down 
20  in  an  hour's  time  with  a  club. 

The  land-turtles  are  here  very  numerous  ; 
they  are  extraordinary  large  and  fat,  and  eat  as 
delicate  as  the  fle(h  of  a  pullet.  One  of  the 
largeft  among  thefe  will  weigh  150,  or  200 
weight ;  and  fome  of  them  are  two  feet,  and 
two  feet  and  a  half  over  the  challapee,  or  belly. 
Of  thefe  are  three  or  four  fpecies  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies :  one  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  hecatee ;  thefe 
live  moftly  in  frefh-water  ponds,  and  feldom  come 
on  the  land,  weighing  about  10  or  15  pounds, 
with  fmall  legs,  flat  feet,  and  long  flender  necks. 
Another  fort  is  called  tenapen,  which  is  a  great 
deal  lefs  than  the  hecatee.  The  {hell  on  their 
backs  is  all  naturally  carved,  finely  wrought, 
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and  well  clouded.  They  delight  to  live  in  wet 
fwampy  places,  or  on  land  near  fuch  :  both  are 
very  good  meat.  The  Gallipago  tortoifes  are  more 
like  the  hecatees,  only  they  are  much  larger, 
and  have  very  fmall  long  necks  and  little  heads. 

On  thefe  iflands  are  fome  green  fnakes,  but 
no  other  land-animals  that  Dampier  ever  faw. 
Here  is  great  plenty  of  turtle-doves,  fo  tame  that 
four  or  five  dozen  of  them  may  be  killed  in  a 
forenoon  vi^ith  a  ftick:  they  are  fomething  lefs 
than  a  pidgeon,  are  commonly  fat,  and  very 
good  meat. 

Betvi'een  thefe  iflands  are  good  wide  channels  fit 
for  fhips  topafs,  and  fhoal  water  in  fome  places, 
producing    plenty   of  turtle-grafs ;    and   there- 
fore thefe  Iflands  are  plentifully  ftored  with  fea- 
turtles  of  that  fort,  called  the  green-turtle.     The 
trunk-turtle  is  commonly  bigger  than  the  other, 
their  fiefh  rank,  and  not  wholefome.     The  log- 
gerhead, fo  called  on  account  of  its  great  head, 
is  much  larger  than  the  other  forts ;  its  flefii  is 
very  rank  :    they  feed  on  mofs  growing  about 
rocks.     The  hawks-bill-turtle  is  the  fmalleft  fort, 
and  fo  called  as  having  a  mouth  like  the  bill  of 
a   hawk.     On  the  backs  of   thefe  grows  that 
{hell  which  is  fo  much  efteemed  for  making  ca-. 
binets,    fnufF-boxes,    combs,   ore.     The  largefl 
may  have  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  fhell ;  but 
commonly  a  pound  and  a  half,  or  two  pounds  : 
thefe  are  but  ordinary  food,  but  generally  fweetef 
tiian  the  loggerhead.  The  hawks-bills  are  in  fome 
places  un wholefome,  caufing  the  perfons  who  eat 
them  to  purge  and  vomit  exceflively,   efpecially 
thofe  between  the  Samballos  and  Porto  Bello, 
They  are  in  many  places  in  the  Weft  Indies,  have 
iflands  and  places  peculiar  to  themfelves,  where 
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they  lay  their  eggs,  and  feldom  come  among  any 
other  turtles. 

■The  green  turtle,  focalled  from  its  fliell  being 
greener  than  any  other,  2nd  which  is  ufed  only  for 
inlays,  being  very  thin  and  clear,  will  fometimes 
weigh  2  or  300  pounds :  thefe  are  the  fweeteft 
of  all  the  kind ;  but  of  thern  are  degrees,  both 
in  regard  of  their  flefh  and  magnitude.  At 
Blanco  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  green  turtle, 
which  is  the  only  fort  there,  is  larger  than  any 
in  the  North  Seas,  weighing  commonly  between 
280  and  300  pounds  :  their  fat  is  yellow,  their 
lean  white,  and  extraordinary  fweet.  At  Boca- 
toro,  W.  of  Porto  Bello,  they  are  not  fo  large, 
their  flelh  is  not  fo  white,  nor  the  fat  fo  yellow. 
7'hofe  of  IIondu.ras  and  Campeachy  are  ftiU 
f mailer;  their  fat  is  green,  and  their  lean  darker 
than  in  thofe  of  Boca-toro.  Green  turtles  live 
on  grafs  growing  in  the  fea  from  three  to  fix  fa- 
thom water  i  this  grafs  is  different  from  the  ma- 
natee fort,  which  has  a  fmall  blade;  but  this  is 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  fix  inches  long, 

Thefe,  and  all  other  turtles,  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  fand  between  May  and  July,  and  this  three 
times  in  a  feafon,  and  at  each  time  80  or  90 
e^igs,  which  are  as  big  as  thofe  of  a  hen,  but 
very  round,  and  only  covered  with  a  white  tough 
fkin.  When  the  fliCTturtle  finds  a  place  above 
high-water  mark  fit  for  her  purpofe,  Ihe  makes  a 
hole  with  her  fins  in  the  fand  where  fhe  lays  her 
eg2;s,  then  covers  them  two  feet  deep  with  the 
fame  fand,  and  this  is  all  done  at  leaft  in  an  hour's 
lime,  when  (he  returns  to  the  fea  again»  At 
breeding  time  thefe  creatures  leave  their  common 
haunts  for  two  or  three  months,  during  which  it 
is  thought  they  eat  little  or  nothing.     The  mail 
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remarkable  places  for  their  breeding  are  Caima- 
nes,  an  ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  Ifle  of 
Afcenfion,  in  the  Weftern  ocean  ;  where,  when 
the  breeding  time  is  over,  not  one  remains. 
They  doubtlefs  fwim  fome  hundreds  of  leagues 
to  come  to  thofe  two  places.  The  fouth-quays 
of  Cuba  are  about  40  leagues  from  thence, 
which  is  the  neareft  place  thefe  creatures  can 
Come  from  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  fo  many  could 
not  live  there  as  come  hither  in  a  feafon.  Thofe 
that  go  to  lay  at  Afcenfion-ifle  muft  fwim  much 
further,  no  land  being  nearer  it  than  300  leagues. 
In  the  South-Seas,  the  Gallipagos  are  the 
iflands  v/here  they  live  the  greateft  part  of  the 
year,  yet  they  go  from  thence  over  to  the  ruBln 
to  lay  their  eggs  ;  which  is  100  leagues  the 
neareft  place.  Thefe  creatures  live  to  a  great 
age,  and  the  Jamaica-turtlers  obferve  that  many 
years  pafs  before  they  come  to  their  full  growth. 

The  air  of  the  Gallipagos  is  temperate  enough, 
confidering  the  climate.  Here  is  conftantly  a 
freih  fea-breeze  all  day,  and  cooling  refrefliing 
winds  in  the  night :  the  heat,  therefore,  is  not 
fo  violent  here  as  in  moft  places  near  the  equa- 
tor. The  time  for  the  rains  is  in  November, 
December,  and  January  ;  in  which  months 
there  is  often  very  hard  tempeftuous  weather, 
mixed  with  a  deal  of  thunder  and  lightnino- : 
fome  time  before  and  after  are  moderate  refrefliino: 
fhowers ;  but  in  iVIay,  June,  July,  and  Auguft,. 
the  weather  is  always  very  fair. 

Gallo,  an  iidand  in  the  province  of  Popay- 
an,  belonging  to  the  Terra  Firma,  in  South 
America.  It  is  fituated  in  a  deep  bay,  in  lat.  2. 
40.  N.  Captain  Dampier  fays,  that  ofF  this 
ifland  is  not  above  four  or  five  fathom  water ; 
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but  at  Segnetta,  which  is  en  the  N".  fidcj  a  veffei' 
may  ride  fafe  in  deep  water,  and  free  from  any. 
danger.  This  ifland  is  pretty  high,  and  well 
provided  with  good  wood,  and  feveral  fprings 
of  excellent  water.  Here  are  feveral  good  fandy 
bays,  where  a  (hip  may  be  cleaned.  It  is  pretty, 
fhoal  water  almoft  round  the  ifland;  and  atboth> 
the  N.  and  S.  points  are  feveral  rocks,  fome  of 
V/hich  look  like  a  barn,  others  like  a  fhip  under 
faiL  To  the  N.  E.  on  the  main  land,  diftant 
three  leagues,  is  a  large  river  called  Tomaco  ; 
and  about  a  league  and  a  half  within  the  river  is 
a  town  of  the  fame  name.  This  is  a  little  In- 
dian town,  whofe  inhabitants  commonly  fupply 
veiTels  with  provifions  that  often  come  here  for 
refrefbment.  At  this  river  begins  a  large  wood 
which  extends  lo  or  la  leagues  to  the  fouthward. 
All  along  this  coaft  are  feveral  rivers,  at  whofe 
fources  both  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  wait  for 
gold,  which  wafhes  down  from  the  mountains. 
This  is  a  very  rainy  place,  efpecially  from  April 
to  06tober,  v/hich  is  the  winter  feafon  here  ; 
at  which  time,  from  hence  northward  all  along 
the  coaft  of  Mexico  is  continual  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain,  with  many  hard  tornados,  or 
whirlwinds.  The  bearings  here  are,  that  the 
land  is  higher  than  the  coafts  of  Gorgona,  and 
very  full  of  hills  and  trees  ;  particularly  it  has 
one  mount  which  is  very  high. 

Gangs,  a  place  in  Canada,  in  North  Ama- 
rica,  where  the  Ohio,  or  Fair  river,  joins  that  of 
St.  Laurence.  It  is  60  leagues  above  the  mouth 
of  the  latter,  and  10  leagues  more  by  land  to  the 
right  hand^  before  one  comes  to  the  Ohio,  At 
Ganos  is  a  fpring,  the  water  of  which  is  like 
©il,  and  taftes  ferrugiaous.    A  little  further  is 
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anotber  of  quite  the  fame  nature,  which  the  fa- 
vages  make  ufe  of  againft  all  forts  of  pains. 

Gaspe,  or  Gachepe,  the  bay  and  head- 
land GF,  lies  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Cape  des  Ro- 
fiers,  in  Canada,  in  North  America.  Such  as 
pretend  that  the  riVer  of  St.  Laurence  is  40 
leagues  broad  at  its  mouth,  apparently  mea- 
fure  it  from  the  eaftern  point  of  Gafpe.  Be- 
low this  bay  pne  fees  a  fort  of  ifland  which,  in 
reality  is  no  other  than  a  fteep  rock,  about  30 
toifes  long,  10  high,  and  4  broad.  One  would 
take  it  for  the  point  or  flope  of  an  old  wall  ;  and 
it  is  aflured  that  it  formerly  was  joined  to  Mount 
Joli,  which  lies  oppofite  to  it  on  the  continent. 
This  rock  has  in  its  middle  an  opening  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  through  which  a  Bifcayan  cha- 
loupe  may  pafs  under  fail ;  and  on  this  account 
it  has  had  the  name  of  I'ifle  Percee.  Sailors  ac- 
knowledge that  they  are  near  each  other,  upon 
perceiving  a  flat  mountain  which  rifes  above  fe- 
veral  more,  and  this  is  called  by  them  La  Ta- 
ble a  Roland,  i.e.  Roland's  round  table.  The 
natives  of  the  diftridl  of  Gafpe  are  commonly 
diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  rivers  alono 
whofe  banks  they  live,  the  three  principal  of 
which  are,  St.  Jean,  Riftigonetie,  and  Mizami- 
che,  or  Miramichi,  and  bv  the  French  Su 
Groix.  They  are  tall  and  well  fbaped,  civil  and 
hofpitable ,  and  their  women  handfome  and 
chafte,  except  in  fome  parts  along  the  coafts, 
where  the  abufe  of  the  French  aqua  vits,  or 
brandy,  hath  given  occafion  to  their  lofing  that: 
precious  virtue,  as  it  hath  the  m^n  that  of  their 
afFability.  For  thefe  drink  it  to  fuch  excefsas  to^ 
become  quite  cruel  and  brutal,  infomuch,  that 
upon  the  kail  diflike,  with^;  or  even  without  an' 
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occafion  given,  they  fall  foul  not  only  on  their 
friends  as  well  as  ftrangers,  but  even  on  their 
wives  and  children,  mafTacring  all  that  come  in 
their  way :  and,  if  not  prevented,  they  make 
attempts  on  their  own  lives.  One  fingularity 
obferved  by  Clerc,  a  monk  that  lived  among 
the  Gafpefians,  efpecially  along  the  river  Mi- 
ramichi,  is,  that  though  they  fhew  no  figa 
of  religion,  except  bowing  to  the  rifmg  fun, 
yet  even  a  long  time  before  the  Europeans  came 
among  them,  they  have  had  a  great  vene- 
ration for  the  crofs  which  they  ufed  to  carry 
about  them  as  a  powerful  prefervative  j  whence 
the  French  called  them  at  firft  crofs-bearers,  and 
their  river  La  Croix.  They  are  alfo  reprefented 
as  having  been  more  expert  mariners  than  their 
neighbours  ;  to  have  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
greater  and  lefler  bear,  and  to  have  divided  their 
compafs  into  five  different  parts,  or  winds ;  be- 
fides  feveral  other  particulars  relating  to  theie 
reckoning  of  time,  failing,  &c.  See  the  fame 
author's  N.  Relat.  de  Gafpefie,  Paris  1691. 

With  regard  to  Gafpe  itfelf,  it  is  not  remark- 
able for  any  thing,  oniy  that  it  takes  its  name, 
from  the  bay  on  which  it  is  fituated,  and  whicli 
lies  between  the  Cape  des  Rofiers,  and  I'ifle  Per- 
cee,  or  the  Hollow  ifland,  above-mentioned. 
Be  fides  this  bay  are  two  other  noted  ones  upon 
this  coaft,  namely,  des  Chaleurs  and  Campfieus ; 
all  which  are  moftly  frequented  by  fiOiermen, 
who.  commonly  catch  falmon,  j?.ck,  cod,  por- 
poifes,  and  the  like. 

The  favages,  with  whom  treaties  have  been 
made  in  the  parts  confining  on  the  gulph  of  St. 
Laurence,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Acadia; 
but  in  thefe  regions  they  have  been  called  Gaf-. 
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pefians,  from  Cape  de  Gafpe,  where  moft  of  the 
Ihipping  moored.     They  are  very  tractable  ;  but 
ftay  fo  fhort  a  time  in  a  place,  that  in  fpite  of  the 
labours  of  the  miffionarieJ,  they  have  not  been 
able   to   inflru(5i:  them    in  the   truths   of    reli- 
gion.    By  a  letter  written  by  F.  Julian  Perrault, 
in  1635,  we  learn  that  thefe  favages  took  a  plea- 
fure  in  imitating  whatever  they  faw  the  Euro- 
peans do  ;  that  having  in  particular  obferved  that 
the  latter  frequently  made  the  fign  of  the  crofs 
upon  themfelves,  they  ufed  the  fame  alfo;  and 
v.'hen  they  met  with  any  body,  they  drew  the  figa 
of  the  crofs  on   different  parts  of  their  bodies  ; 
but  without  having  at  firft  the  leaft  idea  of  its 
being  a  mark  or  fymbol  of  religion.     This  ufage, 
which  was  already  ancient  from  the  time  that  Fo 
le  Clerc  refided  among  the  Gafpefians,  and  pro- 
bably from  that  time  had  come  into  fuperftitious 
practice,  might  have  perfuaded  this  religious  that 
it  was  fo  in  its  original  5  and  it  might  poflibly 
happen  alfo,  that  having,  on  this  head,   afked 
fome  of  thefe  favages,  fuch  barbarians,  as  often 
confounding  all  their  traditions,  might  feem  to 
him  to  have  ranked  this  among  the  mofl:  ancient 
of  their  cuftoms  :  and  thus  through  miftake  they 
have  been  called  Portecroix. 

Gaspe,  the  capital  of  a  territory  called  Gaf- 
pefia,  in  Canada  Proper,  in  North  America,  ex- 
tending itfelf  along  theeaftern  coafts  of  this  pro- 
vince from  the  Cape  des  Roners,  at  the  mouth 
of  St.  Laurence  river,  to  another  promontory 
which  lies  oppofite  to  Cape  Breton,  about  no 
leagues,  and  ftretches  much  further  inland. 

Gemesie,  Fort  of,  in  the  river  of  St. 
John,  in  North  America,  after  the  taking  of 
Peutagoct,  in  1674,  by  1 10  men  under  the  com- 
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jnand  of  an  Engllfhman  in  a  Flemifh  corfair,  hy 
furprife,  fell  eafily  into  our  hands  foon  after. 
And  thus,  fays  Mr.  Charlevoix,  Acadia,  the 
whole  defence  of  which  confifted  in  thefe  twa 
forts,  lay  open  fo  the  incurfions  of  the  Englifh, 
The  author  of  this  hoftility,  in  the  time  of  a 
profound  peace  fubfifting  betv/een  both  crowns, 
had  no  lawful  commiiTion,  continues  he,  and  his 
proceedings  were  difavowed  by  his  court.  It  was 
befides  well  known  that  he  had  aij  Englifli  pilot 
given  him  at  Bofton,  and  it  was  afiured  that  the 
people  of  that  place  were  very  uneafy  that  the 
French  (hould  continue  mafters  of  Peutageot  and 
FoFt  St.  John.  In  1680  both  thefe  places  were 
reftored,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  the  French  by 
the  Englifh,  and  afterwards  a  fmall  town  was 
creded  at  Port  Royal;  which  from  that  time  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  government,  which,^ 
befides  Acadia,  comprehended  all  the  fouthern 
coafl  of  New  France;  but  always,  fays  Charle- 
voix, fubje£i:  to  the  governor-general.  The 
Englifh,  on  the  contrary,  made  continual  en- 
croachments, and  after  the  reftitution  of  Peuta- 
geot, they  built  between  this  poft  and  Kinibequt,,. 
a  good  fort  in  a  place  called  Penkuit.  The 
Abenaquis,  to  whom  this  territory  belonged^ 
were  very  much  difpleafed  at  it ;  and  the  Englifh. 
foon  found  troublefome  neighbours  to  thefe  faya- 
ges.  They  thought,  that  in  order  to  have  no- 
thing to  fear,  they  fhould  fet  thefe  at  variance 
with  the  Iroquois,  who  did  not  require  much  en- 
treaties to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  Abenaquis ;. 
and  thofe  being  too  weak  to  oppofe  the  Englida. 
and  Iroquois  at  the  fame  time,  were  obliged  to  en- 
ter into  an  accommodation  with  the  former* 
The  governor  of  Fort  Penkuit  carried  his  pre- 
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tenfions  further,   and  found  no  obf^acle  in  hh- 
way :  thus  Acadia  was  not  fupported  cither  on 
the  part  of  Quebec,  or  that  of  France  :  fo  that 
Peutageot,  and  the  fort  in  the  river  of  St.  John, 
were  taken  without  ftriking  a  blow.     The  inha- 
bitants of  Port  Royal,  who  faw  the  florm  ready 
to  burft  upon  their  heads,  refolved  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Englifli,  without  M.  de  ]a  Val- 
liere,    their  commander,    being  able  to  hinder 
them :    and  thus   the   Englifli,    fays  the  fame 
French  author,  became  maimers,  the  fifth  time^, 
of  Acadia,  and  all  that  tra6t  which  feparates  it 
from  New  England. 

Georgia,  a  large  tra(9:  of  land  in  Carolina^, 
on  the  borders  of  Spanifb  Florida,  in  North 
America.  It  is  feparated  from  South  Carolina 
by  the  river  Savannah  on  the  N.  has  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  on  the  E.  is  bounded  by  Indian  Flo- 
rida on  the  W.  and  parted  from  SpaniOi  Florida^ 
on  the  S.  by  the  river  Alatamacha.  Its  extent 
is  170  miles  from  N.  to  S.  near  the  fea,.  hut 
widens  in  the  more  remote  parts  to  above  1505. 
and  is  300  from  the  middle  part  of  the  fea- 
coaft  to  the  Apalachian  mountains,  or  not  much: 
fhort  of  it,  and  flretches  out  on  the  N.  W.  even- 
as  far  as  the  river  MiiBiHppi. 

In  1732,  fome  perfons  diftinguillied  not  only 
by  their  families  and  fortunes,  but  by  their  pub- 
lic fpirit,  and  universal  benevolence,  pitying  the- 
diflreffes  of  great  numbers  of  people  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  who  had  no  means  of  fubfiftence,  bent; 
their  thoughts  to  confider  how  they  might  be  em- 
ployed, both  for  their  own  good,  and  that  of  the 
public;  and  being  fully  convinced,  that  this 
country,  inferior  to  none  of  our  pofTeflions  on 
ikc  coatinent  of  North  America  for  climate  and 
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/ituation,  was  the  moft  capable  of  becoming  a 
fruitful,  populous,  and  ufeful  tra(3:,  though  then 
lying  entirely  wafte,  and  over-run  with  vaft 
woods,  which  fheltered  a  few  Indians,  runaway 
negroes,  and  other  banditti  :  being  moreover 
convinced,  that  when  thefe  woods  were  in  a 
great  meafure  cleared,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
pleafant  or  fruitful  country  in  the  world ;  that 
a  colony  planted  here  would  alfo  be  of  unfpeak- 
able  advantage  to  our  fettlements  in  Carolina,  by 
becoming  an  efFedual  frontier  againft  the  Spa- 
niards and  French,  or  the  incurfions  of  the  In- 
dians inftigated  by  either  ;  the  want  of  which  fe- 
curity  they  had  greatly  complained  of.  The  go- 
vernment had  it  likewife  in  their  view  to  raife 
wine,  oil,  and  filk,  and  turn  the  induftry  of 
this  new  people  for  the  tim.ber  and  provifion  trade, 
which  the  other  colonies  had  carried  on  too 
largely,  into  channels  more  advantageous  to  the 
public.  From  thefe,  and  many  other  important 
reafons,  thefe  gentlemen  were  induced  to  apply 
to  his  prefent  majefly  George  IL  who  was 
pleafed  to  grant  them  a  charter,  dated  the  9th  of 
June  1732,  conftituting  them  a  corporation  un- 
der the  name  of  Truftees  for  ei^ablifhing  a  co- 
lony in  Georgia;  which  included  all  that  coun- 
try fituated  in  South  Carolina,  which  lies  from 
the  mofl  northern  ftream  of  the  river  Savannah, 
along  the  coafl,  to  the  moil  fouthern  ftream  of 
the  Alatamacha,  and  W.  from  the  fources  of  the 
faid  rivers,  refpe£lively  in  dire<Sl  lines,  asfaras 
the  South,  or  Pacific  fea.  The  charter  granted 
the  corporation  the  term  of  21  years  from  its 
date,  during  which  they  were  impowered  to  ap- 
point all  fuch  governors  and  other  officers,  both 
by  fea  and  land,  as  they  thought  fit,  (the  cuflom-. 
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houfe  officers  excepted)  provided  that  every  fuch 
governor  be  approved  of  by  his  majefty :  and 
that  the  militia  of  the  country  be  fubjecSl  in  the 
mean  time  to  the  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina: but  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  21 
years,  the  governor  and  all  other  officers  fhouid 
be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
the  property  in  chief  revert  to  it»  The  faid 
charter  having  impowered  them  alfo  to  have  a 
common  feal,  the  truPcees  had  one  with  the  fol- 
lowing devices,  namely,  on  one  fide  two  fio-ures 
of  rivers  refling  upon  urns,  and  reprefenting  the 
Alatamacha  and  Savannah,  the  N.  and  S.  boun- 
daries of  Georgia;  and  between  thefe  the  genius 
of  the  colony,  fitting  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on 
her  head,  a  fpear  in  one  hand,  and  a  cornuco- 
pia in  the  other,  with  this  motto,  '  Colonia 
'Georgia  Auguda  ;'  on  the  reverfe  are  filk 
worms  at  work  with  this  motto,  '  non  fibi  fed 
'  aliis,'  The  truftees  being  impowered  alfo  by 
by  their  charter  to  collect  benefactions,  and  lay 
them  out  in  cloathing,  arming,  fending  out,  and 
fupporting  colonies  of  poor  people,  whether  fub- 
je£ls  or  foreigners,  till  they  could  build  houfes, 
and  clear  lands  ;  they  not  only  fubfcribed 
liberally  themfelves,  but  obtained  confiderabLc 
fums  from  other  well  difpofed  people,  and  had  a 
grant  of  10,000 1.  from  the  parliament.  All 
this  the  truftees  employed  in  the  proper  necefla- 
ries  for  tranfporting  a  colony  into  a  country,  of 
which  they  had  previoufly  publifhed  a  moft  ex- 
aggerated and  flattering:  defcription.  In  reality 
the  country  difters  little  from  South  Carolina, 
only  that  the  fummers  are  hotter,  and  the  foil  in 
general  of  a  poorer  kind.  The  colony  was  fent 
Qver  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  wha 
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very  generoufly  beftov/ed  his  own  time  and  pains- 
without  any  reward,  for  the  advancemant  of  the 
fettlement^  and  in  November  following  went 
over  with  ii6  poor  people,  moftly  hufbandmen, 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  other  workmen ; 
who  were  not  only  furnifhed  with  their  working 
tools,  but  inftruded  in  military  difcipline,  well 
fitted  out  with  fmall  arms  and  flores ;  befides 
tools  for  ere61:ing  fortrefles,  and  74  pieces  of 
cannon  for  defending  them.  They  were  befides 
furniftied  with  12  tons  of  Parfons's  beft  beer, 
and  were  alfo  to  flop  at  the  Madeiras  to  take  in 
wine.  Large  fums  were  afterwards  collected, 
and  25,000!.  at  one  time  granted  by  parliament 
for  the  fupport  of  the  planters.  The  Swifs, 
Saltburghers,  and  other  foreign  proteftants,  as 
well  as  the  BritiDi  planters,  were  furnifhed  by  the 
truflees  with  neceflaries,  till  by  their  labour,  and 
the  produce  of  the  country,  they  were  able  ta 
fubfift  themfelves. 

The  truftees  having  refolved  upon  the  laying 
out  of  towns,  affigned  to  every  inhabitant  a  lot 
of  25  acres  of  land,  as  near  as  poffible  to  hls^ 
town.  But  having  very  well  obferved  that  many 
of  our  colonies,  efpecially  that  of  South  Caro- 
lina, had  been  very  much  endangered,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  by  fuffering  the  negroes  to 
grow  (o  much  more  numerous  than  the  whites^ 
an  error  of  this  kind  they  judged,  in  a  colony 
which  was  not  only  to  defend  itfelf,  but  to  be  in 
fome  fort  a  protedion  to  the  others,  would  have 
been  inexcufable :  they  for  that  reafon  forbid  the 
importation  of  negroes  into  Georgia.  In  the  next 
place  they  obferved  that  great  mifchiefs  happened 
jn  the  other  fettlements  from  making  vaft  grants 
uf  land,  which  the  gran  tees  jobbed- out  again,  to 
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the  difcouragement  of    the   fettlers ;    or   what 
was  worfe,  fufFered  to  lie  idle  and  uncultivated^ 
To  avoid  this  mifchiefj  and  prevent  the  people 
from  becoming  wealthy  and  luxurious,  which 
they  thought  inconfifient  with  the  military  plan 
upon  which  this  colony  was  founded,  they   al- 
lowed in  the  common  courfe  to  each  family  but 
25  acres,  as  has  been  faid  :  and  none  could,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  fcheme,   by  any  means 
come  to  pOiTefs  more  than  500  :  neither  did  they 
give  an  inheritance  in  fee  fimple,  or  to  the  heirs^ 
general  of   the  fettlers  ;  but  granted  them  the 
lands  inheritable  only  by  their  male  ifllie.     They 
likev^ife  forbid  the  importation  of  rum  into  the 
province,  to  prevent  the  great  diforders  which, 
they  obferved  to  arife  in  the  other  parts  of  North 
America.  Thefe  regulations,  though  well  intend- 
ed, and  meant  to  bring  about  very  excellent  pur- 
pofes  ;  yet  might  at  firft,  as  it  afterwards  plainly 
appeared,    that  they  were   made  without  fuf- 
ficiently  confulting  the  nature  of  this  country,  or 
the  difpofition  of  the  people  which  they  regard- 
ed.    For  in  the  firft  place,  as  the  climate  is  ex- 
ceflively  hot,  and  iield-work  very  laborious  in  a 
new  colony,    as?  the  ground  mull  be  cleared,, 
tilled,    and  fown,  all  with  great  and   inceflant 
toil,  for  their  bare  fubfiftence,  the  load  was  toO: 
heavy  for  the  white  men,  efpecially  men  who 
had  not  been  feafoned  to  the  country  :  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  was,  that  the  greateft  part  of 
their  time,  namely,  all  the  heat  of  the  day,  was 
fpent  in  idlenefs,  which  brought  certain  want 
with  it.     It  is  true  that  all  our  colonies  on  the 
continent,  even  Virginia  and  Carolina,  were  ori- 
ginally  fettled   without    the   help   of    negroes^. 
The  white  men  Were  obliged  to  the  labour,  and 
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they  underwent  it,  becaufe  they  then  faw  no 
other  way :  but  it  is  the  nature  of  man  not  to 
fubmit  to  extraordinary  hardihips  in  one  fpot, 
when  they  fee  their  neighbours  on  another,  with- 
out any  difterence  in  the  circumftances  of  things, 
in  a  much  more  eafy  condition.  Befides,  no  me- 
thods were  taken  to  animate  them  under  the 
hardihips  they  endured.  All  things  contributed 
to  difpirit  them. 

A  levelling  fcheme  in  a  new  colony  is  a  thing 
extremely  unadvifeable.  Men  are  ftldow  in- 
duced to  leave  their  country,  but  upon  fome  ex- 
traordinary profpeds.  The  majority  of  man- 
kmd  muft  always  be  indigent ;  but  in  a  new  fet- 
tlement  they  muft  be  all  fo,  unlefs  Tome  perfons 
are  on  fuch  a  comfortable  and  fubftantial  footing 
as  to  give  direction  and  vigour  to  the  induftry  of 
the  reft.  Perfons  of  fubftance  found  themfelves 
difcouraged  from  attempting  a  fettlement,  by  ths 
narrow  bounds  which  no  induflry  could  enable 
them  to  pafs  ;  and  the  defign  of  confirming  the 
inheritance  to  the  male  line  was  an  additional 
difcouragement.  The  fettlers  found  themTelves 
not  upon  a  par  with  the  other  colonies.  There 
was  an  obvious  inconvenience  in  leaving  nopro- 
vifton  at  all  for  females,  as  in  a  new  coloay  the 
land  muft  be,  for  fome  time  at  leaft,  the  only 
wealth  of  the  family.  The  quantity  of  25  acres 
was  undoubtedly  too  fmall  a  portion,  as  it  was 
given  without  any  confideration  of  the  quality  of 
the  land ;  and  was  therefore  in  many  places  of  very 
little  value  :  add  to  this,  that  it  was  clogged,  after 
a  fhort  free  tenure,  with  a  much  greater  quit- rent 
than  is  paid  in  oar  beft  and  longeft  fettled  colo- 
nies. Indeed,  through  the  whole  manner  of 
granting  land,  there  appeared  I  know  not  what 
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low  attention  to  the  trifling  profits  that  might  Be 
derived  to  the  truftees  or  the  crown  by  rents  and 
efcheats,  which  clogged  the  liberal  fcheme  that 
was  firft  laid  down,  and  was  in  itfelf  extremely 
injudicious. 

The  entailed  male  grants  were  fo  grievous, 
that  the  truftees  themfelves  corret^ied  that  error  in 
a  fhort  time.  The  prohibition  of  rum,  though 
fpecious  in  appearance,  had  a  very  bad  efFed^. 
The  waters  in  this  unfettled  country  running 
through  fuch  an  extent  of  foreft,  were  not  whole- 
fome  drinking,  and  wanted  the  corrective  of  a 
little  fpirits,  as  the  fettlers  themfelves  wanted 
ibmething  to  lupport  their  ftrength  in  the  extra- 
ordinary and  unulual  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
its  dampnefs  in  feveral  places  difpofing  their  bo- 
dies to  agues  and  fevers.  But  what  was  worfe, 
this  prohibition  in  a  manner  deprived  them  of 
the  only  vent  they  had  for  fuch  few  commodi- 
ties as  they  could  fend  to  market,  namely, 
lumber  and  corn,  which  could  fell  nowhere  but 
in  the  fugar  iilands  ;  and  under  this  reftriClion  of 
negroes  and  rum,  they  could  take  very  little  from 
them  in  return. 

Thefe  and  feveral  other  inconveniencles  in  the 
plan  of  this  fettlement,  raifed  a  general  difcontent 
in  the  inhabitants;  they  quarrelled  with  one 
another,  and  with  their  magiftrates ;  they  com- 
plained ;  they  remonftrated  j  and  finding  no  re- 
drefs,  many  of  them  fled  out  of  Georgia,  and 
difperfed  themfelves,  where  they  deemed  the  en- 
couragement better,  to  all  the  other  colonies : 
fo  that  of  above  2000  people  who  had  tranfported 
themfelves  from  Europe,  in  a  little  time  not 
above  6  or  yco  were  to  be  found  in  Georgia, 
The  mifchief  grew  worfe  and  worfe  every  day, 

till 
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till  the  governmeint  revoked  the  grant  to  the 
truftees,  took  the  province  into  their  ovi^n  hands, 
and  annulled  all  the  particular  regulations  that 
had  been  made.  It  was  then  left  on  the  fame 
footing  with  Carolina. 

Though  this  flep  has  probably  faved  the  co- 
lony from  entire  ruin,  yet  it  was  not  perhaps  fa 
well  done  to  negle6l  entirely  the  firft  views  upon 
which  it  was  fettled  :  thefe  were  undoubtedly  ju- 
dicious 5  and  if  the  methods  taken  to  compafs 
them  were  not  fo  well  directed,  this  was  an  ar- 
gument not  againft  the  defigns  themfelves,  but  a 
reafon  for  fome  change  in  the  inftruments  de- 
figned  to  put  them  in  execution.    Certainly  no- 
thing wants  a  regulation  more  than  the  dange- 
rous inequality  in  the  number  of  negroes  and 
v/hites,  in   fucb  of    our  provinces   where   the 
former  are  ufed.     South  Carolina,  in  fpite  of  its 
great  wealth,  is  really  in  a  more  defencelefs  con- 
ditton  than  a  knot  of  poor  townfliips  on  the  fron- 
tiers  of  New  England.     In   Georgia,  the   firft 
error  of  abfolutely  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  negroes 
might  be  turned  to  very  good  account ;  for  they 
would  have  received  the  permiflion  for  employ- 
ing them  under  what  qualifications  foever,  not  as 
a  reflriciion,  but  as  a  favour  and  indulgence : 
and  by  l1ri(ftly  executing  whatever  regulations  we 
fhould  make  in  this  point,  by  degrees  we  might 
fee  a  province  fit    to   anfwer   all   the   ends   of 
defence  and  traffic  too :    whereas  we  have  let 
them  ufe  fuch  a  latitude  in  that  affair,  which 
we  were  fo  earnefl  to  prevent,  that  Georgia,  in- 
ftcad  of  being  any  defence  to  Carolina,  a6tually 
ftands  in  need  of  a  eonfiderable  force  to  defend 
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With  regard  to  the  fcheme  of  vines  and  filk, 
we  were  extremely  eager  in  this  refpecl  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  very  lupine  ever  fince.     At  that 
time  fuch  a  defign  was  clearly  impracticable,  be- 
caufe  a  few  people  feated  in  a  wild  country  muffc    ■ 
firft  provide  every  thing  for  the  fupport  of  life, 
by  raifing  of  corn,  and  breeding  of  cattle,  be- 
fore they  can  think  of  manufadures   of   any^ 
kind  :  and  they  muft  grow  numerous  enough  to 
fpare  a  number  of  hands  from  that  mofi:  neceiTary 
employment,  before  they  can  fend  fuch  things  in 
any  degree  of  cheapnefs  or  plenty  to  a  good  mar- 
ket :  but  now  little  is  faid  of  either  of  thefe  arti- 
cles, though  the  province  is  longer  fettled,  and 
grown  more  populous. 

At  prefent  Georgia  is  beginning  to  emerge, 
though  flowly,    out  of  the  difficulties  that  at- 
tended its  firft  eflablifhment.     It  is  ftill  but  in- 
differently peopled,  though  it  is  now  upwards  of 
28  years  fmce  its  firft  fettlement.     Not  one  of 
our  colonies  was  of  fo  flow  a  growth,  though 
none  had  fo  much  of  the  attention  of  the  o-o- 
vernment,  or  of  the  people  in  general,  or  raifed 
fo  great  expectations  in  the  beginning.     They 
export  fome  corn  and  lumber  to  the  Weft  Indies  ; 
they  raife  fome  rice,  and  of  late  have  gone  with 
fuccefs  into  indigo.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
in  time,  when  their  internal  divifions  are  a  little 
better  compofed,  the  remaining  errors  in  the  go- 
vernment corrected,    and  the  people  begin  to 
multiply,  that  they  will  become  an  ufeful  province. 
But  in  order  to  fee  the  juftnefs  of  fome  part  of 
the  above  reflections,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  re- 
fume  the  thread  of  hiftory,  with  regard  to  the 
fettlement    of   Georgia.      Before    Mr.    Ogle- 
thorpe's arrival  in  this  country  with  the  firft  co- 
lony. 
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lony,  in  January  1732-3,  (having  in  February 
following  fixed  at  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Savannah,  and  given  it  that  name)  it 
was  by  the  natives  called  Yammacraw,  from  an 
Indian  nation,  whofe  chief,  Tomo-chichi,  who 
had  been  banifhed  with  others  from  his  own 
country,  readily  admitted  and  entered  into  a 
clofe  friendfliip  with  him :  which  was  the  more 
agreeable  to  both  parties,  as  there  was  no  other 
Indian  nation  within  50  miles.  About  this  time 
alfo  the  chief  men  of  the  Lower  Creek  nation, 
confifting  of  eight  tribes,  who  are  allied  toge- 
ther, and  fpeak  the  fame  language,  though  each 
under  a-  diftin6l  government,  came  to  the  num- 
ber of  50  perfons  with  their  attendants,  (fome 
of  them  after  a  journey  of  five  days)  to  make 
an  alliance  with  this  colony.  Thefe  Indians  laid 
claim  from  the  Savannah  river  as  far  as  St.  Au- 
guftine,  and  up  Flint  river,  which  falls  into  the 
bay  of  Mexico.  They  addrefTed  Mr.  Ogle- 
thorpe  by  one  of  their  monarchs,  whom  the  Eng- 
lifli  called  Long  King,  as  being  tall  5  in  which 
fpeech  he  firfl  claimed  all  the  land  to  the  S.  of 
the  river  Savannah  ;  and  concluded  with  faying 
that  they  freely  gave  the  Englifh  up  their  right 
to  all  the  land  they  did  not  ufe  themfelves. 
Then  the  chief  men  laid  before  Air.  Oglethorpe 
a  bundle  of  buck-fkins,  being  one  from  each  of 
their  eight  tribes,  which  they  faid  was  the  beft 
prefent  they  had  to  make,  and  which  they  gave 
with  a  good  heart.  The  long  king  did  not  for- 
get to  thank  him  for  his  kindnefs  to  his  coufin 
Tomo-chichi  and  his  Indians  ;  faying,  that 
though  he  was  banifhed  from  his  nation,  he  was 
a  good  man,  and  had  been  a  great  warrior,  and 
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that  the  banlftied  men  had  chofe  him  their  king 
for  his  wifdom  and  juftice. 

Next  Tomo-chichi  advanced  with  the  Yam- 
macraw  Indians,  who  were  of  the  Creek  nation 
and  language,  as  did  other  chiefs,  when  articles 
of  alliance  and  commerce  were  agreed  on  ;  and 
they  were  difmifled  with  prefents,  befides  eight 
cags  of  rum  for  their  refpe6tive  towns.  By  this 
treaty  the  rates  of  goods  were  fettled ;  repara- 
tion to  be  made  for  injuries  on  both  fides  ;  crimi- 
nals to  be  tried  and  punifhed  by  the  Englifli  law; 
the  trade  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  any  Indian 
town  offending  againft  the  treaty.  Finally,  the 
Indians  promifed,  with  true  hearts  and  love  to  the 
Englifh  brethren,  to  encourage  no  other  white 
people  to  fettle  in  their  country :  and  to  all  this 
they  fet  the  marks  of  their  refpedlive  families. 

Next  year  alfo  an  alliance  was  made  with 
another  Indian  nation  in  this  country,  called  the 
Natchees  ;  which  tended  very  much  to  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  colony.  And  the  fame  year  the 
planters  reaped  their  firft  crop  of  Indian  corn, 
which  yielded  them  looo  bufhels. 

Mr.  Oglethorpe,  in  a  letter  to  a  perfon  of 
honour  in  London,  gives  the  following  chara6^er 
of  the  Creek  Indians,  with  whom,  efpecially 
their  chiefs,  he  had  fome  time  converfed. 

Their  morals,  fays  he,  were  fo  good,  that  I 
thought  nothing  was  wanting  to  convert  them  to 
chriftianity,  but  a  divine  who  underftood  their 
language.  They  abhor  murder  and  adultery  ; 
they  disapprove  of  polygamy,  and  know  nothing  of 
theft ;  though  it  is  frequent,  and  even  reckoned 
honourable  by  their  neighbours  the  Natchees. 
Revenge  and  drunkennefs  feem  to  be  their  moft 
favourite  vices  :  though  they  do  not  think  that 
6  any 
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atiy  Injury,  except  murder  or  adultery,  deferves 
the  former.     As  to  adultery,  they  think  the  in- 
jured hufband  has  a  right  to  revenge  by  cutting 
off  the  adulterer's  ears  :  and  if  he  cannot  do  this, 
to  kill  him  the  firft  time  he  can  do  it  with  fafety. 
As  to  murder,  the  next  in  blood  is  obliged  to  kill 
the  murderer,  elk  he  is  treated  by  his  nation  as 
infamous.     And  fo  weak  is  the  executive  power 
among  them,  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  re- 
venge the  fhedding  of  blood.     For  their  kings 
can  do  no  more  than  perfuade,  all   the  power 
they  have  being  to  aflemble  their  old  men  and 
captains  for  their  advice,  in  which  they  generally 
come   to    fome   unanimous  refolution,    or  elfe 
break  up  the  conferences  without  determining  any 
thing.     They  feem,  both  in  expreflion  and  ac- 
tion to  be  thorough  mafters  of  the  oratory  which 
we  fo  much  admire  in  the  Greeks  and  Romans : 
their  fpeeches  are  generally  adorned  v/ith  fimilies 
and  metaphors  :  but  in  the  conferences  among  the 
chief  men,  they  are  more  laconic.     In  fine,  they 
generally  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  paffions  of 
the  youth,  and  the  reafon  of  the  old  men.     For 
inftance,  fays  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  Tomo-chichi  in 
his  firft  fpeech  faid  to  me  among  other  things, 
*  here  is  a  fmall  prefent :'  and  then  he  gave  me 
a  buffalo's  fkin,  painted  on  the  infide  with  the 
head  and  feathers  of  an  eagle,  v/hich  he  defired 
me  to  accept,  becaufe  the  eagle  denoted  fpeed, 
nnd  the  buffalo  flrength :  that  the  Englifh  were 
as  fwift  as  the  bird,  and  as  frrong  as  the  beafl : 
fince,  like  the  Rr{\,  they  flew  from  ihe  utmoft  parts 
of  the  eart;h  over  the  vaft  Teas ;   and,  like  the  fe- 
cond,  nothing  could  withftand  them.     That  the 
feathers  of  the  eagle  w-sre   foft,    and  fignified 
love:    the  buffalo's   fkin  warm,    and   fignilied 
I  pro- 
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pro-tei^Lion  ;  and  therefore  he  hoped,  that  We 
would  Jove  and  protect  their  little  families. 

*  Mr.  Oglethorpe  returning  to  England,  in 
1734,  with  Tomo-chichi,  his  wife  queen  Se- 
nauki,  their  fon  Tooana-kowki,  one  of  their 
war-captains,  and  five  other  Indian  chiefs, 
Tomo-chichi  had  an  audience  of  his  majefl:y  at 
Kenfington  on  the  firft  day  of  Auguft,  when  he 
made  a  fpeech,  in  v/hich  he  told  the  king,  '  that 
'  he  was  come  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation 
'  called  the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  which 

*  fubfifted  long  ago  with  the  Englifh.  I  am 
'  come  over,  continued  he,  in  fuch  old  days,  that 

*  I  cannot  live  to  fee  any  advantage  of  it  to  my- 

*  felf :  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  children  of 
'  all  the  nations  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks. 
^  Thefe  are  the  feathers  of  the  eagle,  which  is 
'  the  fwifteft  of  birds,  and  fiieth  all  round  our 
'  nations :  thefe  feathers  are  an  emblem  of  peace 
'  in  our  land,  where  they  have  been  carried  from 

*  town  to  tov/n  :  and  we  have  brought  them  over 

*  to  leave  with  you,  O  Great  King,  as  a  ficrn  of 
''  everlafting  peace.  O  Great  King,  whatfoever 
'  words  you  fhall  fay  unto  me,  I  will  tell  them 
'  faithfully  to  all  the  kings  of  the  Creek  nations.' 
His  majefty  returned  a  moft  gracious  anfvvrer, 
as  did  likewife  the  queen,  whom  he  addreffed  as 
follows. 

'  I  am  glad  to  fee  this  day,  to  have  the  oppor- 
<  tunity  of  beholding  the  mother  of  this  great 

*  people.  As  our  people  are  joined  with  your 
'  majefty's,  we  do  humbly  hope  to  find  you  the 

*  common  mother  and  protedlrefs  of  us,  and  all 
'  our  children,' 

The  attendants  of  Tomo-chichi  would  wil- 
lingly have  appeared  at  court,  as  they  commonly 
Vol.  11.  C  go 
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go  in  their  country,  which  is  quite  naked,  ex- 
cept a  covering  round  their  waift ;  but  were 
diikiaded  from  it  by  Mr.  Oglethorpe.  However, 
their  faces  were  varioufly  painted,  after  their 
country  fafhion  ;  'fome  half  black,  others  with 
triangular  figures,  and  others  with  bearded  ar- 
rows inftead  of  whiflcers.  Tcmo-chichi  and 
his  wife  were  drefled  in  fcarlet  trimmed  with 
gold.  They  dined  foon  after  with  the  lady 
Dutry  at  Pultney,  and  then  waited  on  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  his  grace  being  very 
weak,  Tomo-chichi  only  defired  his  bleiUng ; 
and  in  a  conference  with  his  fon-In-law  Dr. 
Lynch,  he  expreffed  great  joy  to  him,  as  believino- 
that  fome  good  perfons  would  be  fent  among 
them,  in  order  to  inftru61:  their  youth. 

Thefe  Indians,  particularly  Tonio-chlchi, 
fhewed,  during  their  ftay  here,  that  the^y  were 
mea  of  good  {'en{e,  and  befides  hearty  well- 
wifhers  to  a  friendly  correfpondence  betwixt  this 
liation  and  theirs ;  and  defired  of  the  truftees, 
that  the  weights,  meafures,  prices,  and  quali- 
ties of  goods  to  bp  purchafed  by  them  with  their 
deer  and  other  fkins  might  be  fettled  ;  and  that 
no  body  might  be  allowed  to  trade  with  the  In- 
dians in  Georgia  without  a  licence  from  the 
truftees;  that  the  Indians,  in  cafe  of  injury  or 
fraud,  might  know  where  to  complain.  They 
farther  defired,  that  there  might  be  but  one 
florehoufe  in  each  Indian  town,  from  which  the 
traders  might  fupply  them  with  goods  at  the  fixed 
rates,  becaufe  they  faid  the  traders  had  often  ar- 
bitrarily raifed  the  prices  of  their  goods,  and 
given  them  (liort  weight  and  meafures  ;  and,  by 
their  impoficions  of  this  kind,  created  frequent 
animofities  between  the  Engliih  and  the  Indians; 
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which  had  often  ended  in  wars  prejudicial  to 
both  of  them.  Upon  thefe  remonftrances  the 
"truftees  prepared  the  following  ads,  which  being 
laid  before  the  king  and  council  in  January 
1735,  were,  after  a  report  from  the  board  of 
trade,  ratified  by  his  majefty.  i.  An  a6l  for 
maintaining  the  peace  with  the  Indians  in  the 
•province  of  Georgia.  2.  An  aci:  to  prevent  the 
importation  and  ufe  of  rum  and  brandy  in  that 
province,  or  any  kind  of  fpirits,  or  ftrong  waters. 
3.  An  a6i  for  rendering  the  colony  more  defenfi- 
ble,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  negroes. 

O6tober  30,  1734?  Tomo-chichi,  &c.  being 
conducted  in  the  king's  coaches  to  Gravefend, 
^embarked  for  their  own  country,  after  four 
•months  ftay  in  England;  during  which  time  they 
were  allowed  by  his  majefty  20 1.  a  week  for 
their  fubhftence,  and  were  very  magnificently 
entertained,  not  only  by  the  court,  but  by  feve- 
Tal  perfons  of  diflinifion  :  and  every  thing  re- 
markable in  London  and  Weftniinfter  (hev/n 
them,  in  order  to  give  them  a  ju ft  idea  of  Eng- 
iifh  politenefs,  and  of  our  nation's  regard  for  the 
Creeks;  in  return  for  which  they  promifed  invio- 
lable attachment  and  fidehty  to  the  Bxitifh  na- 
tion. They  carried  prefents  from  henee  to  the 
value  of  400 1.  and  rhe  duke  of  Cumberland, 
then  but  13  years  of  age,  prefenting  the  young 
prince  Tooana-kowki  with  a  gold  watch,  told  him 
at  the  fame  time  to  call  upon  Jefus  Chriit  every 
morning  when  he  looked  upon  it ;  which  he  pro- 
mifed to  do.  In  the  fame  (hip  went  with  them  56 
Sahzburghers,  who,  with  another  body  of  them 
that  followed  not  long  after,  fettled  in  a  town  by 
them  called  Ebenezer,  upon  the  river  Savannah  : 
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and  by  their  fobriety  and  induftry  have  become  a 
thriving;  fettlcment. 

In  1735*  a  (hip  from  Georgia  brought  over 
to  England  a  fpcech  made  there  by  one  of  the 
Indian  kings  of  Cherrilcaw,  &c.  It  was  cu- 
rioully  written  in  red  and  black  chara6^ers  on  the 
fkin  of  a  young  buffalo,  and  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifli  as  foon  as  delivered  in  the  Indian  language, 
in  prefence  of  above  50  of  their  chiefs,  and  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Savannah.  The 
faid  fkin  was  fet  in  a  frame,  and  hung  up  in  the 
Georgia  office  in  Weftminfter.  It  contained  the 
Indians  o-rateful  acknowleds-ments  for  the  honours 
and  civilities  paid  to  Tomo-chichi,  Sec.  their 
admiration  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Britifh  court 
and  kingdom  ;  and  expreffed  their  great  happi- 
nefs  in  Mr.  Oglethorpe's  coming  among  them. 

The  truflees  of  Georgia  being  encourao;ed  by 
an  extraordinary  fupply  of  20,000 1.  granted  by 
parliament,  and  confiderable  benefadiions,  as 
well  in  Carolina  as  in  England,  began  to  think 
of  making  very  confiderable  embarkations  to 
{}ren2;then  the  S.  part  of  Georgia;  and  refolved  that 
thefe  Oiould  moilly  be  of  people  from  the  N.  of 
Scotland,  and  perfecuted  German  proteflants,  in 
order  to  obviate  any  objection  that  might  be  made 
a[»;ainft  fending  our  ovvn  poor  away.  In  pur- 
fuance  of  Vv'hich,  not  only  the  above-mentioned 
Saltzburghers,  but  160  Scots  highlanders,  were 
lent  over  in  1735^  the  latter  of  which  arrived  in 
Geor8;ia  the  January  of  the  year  following,  and 
fettled  on  the  Alatamha  river,  16  miles  by  water 
from  the  ifland  of  St.  Simon,  in  a  diftrict  which, 
at  their  defire,  is  to  this  day  called  Darien, 
where  they  foon  after  built  a  town,  to  which 
they  gave  the  nanse  of  Nev/  Invernefs. 

Next 
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Next  month  Mr.  Oalethorpe  arrived  again  in 
Georgia  from  England  with  47  perfons,  who 
were  fettled  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Simon  ;  and 
hands  were  fet  to  work  on  building  the  town  of 
Frederica.  He  was  welcomed  by  Tomo-chichi,, 
&c.  and  the  Creek  Indians,  who  came  down 
upon  this  occafion;  and  in  confequence  of  their 
claim  of  right  to  this  country,  were  treated  with  ; 
and  accordingly  agreed  that  the  Engli/h  (hoiild 
poflefs  not  only  St.  Simon's,  but  all  the  adjacent 
iilands. 

In  the  fame  month  of  February  the  Saltz- 
burghers  were,  at  their  own  requeft,  removed 
by  Mr.  Oglethorpe  from  Ebenezer  to  a  place 
they  liked  better,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  he  marked  out  another  town  for  them 
called  by  the  fame  name. 

In  September  following  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  Mr.  Oglethorpe  and  the  governor  of 
St.  Auguftin,  by  which  it  was  particularly  ftipu- 
lated,  that  the  Englifil  garrifon  and  artillery 
fhould  be  withdrawn  from  the  illand  of  St. 
George,  (vt^hich  lie5  near  the  influx  of  St.  John's 
river  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  40  miles  N.  of 
Auguftin)  provided  that  none  of  the  king  of 
Spain's  fubjecfls,  or  other  perfons,  fliould  inha- 
bit or  fortify  the  faid  ifland  :  and  that  it  (hould  not 
prejudice  tiie  right  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  faid  ifland,  or  any  other  of  his  dominions, 
or  the  claims  of  his  majefty  to  the  continent. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1737,  upon  advice 
from  Carolina,  that  notwithflanding  the  late 
treaty,  which  it  feems  was  not  reliihed  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  the  Spaniards  were  preparing 
at  St.  Auguflin  and  the  Havannah  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  colony  oi  Georgia,  his   majefty 
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ordered  a  regiment  of  600  men  to  be  fent  t@ 
Georgia :  and,  for  their  encouragement,  the 
tru(l:ees  of  the  colony  made  a  grant  for  an  al- 
lotment of  five  acres  in  land  to  each  of  thefe 
foldiers,  to  cultivate  for  his  own  ufe  and  benefit, 
during  their  continuance  in  this  fervice  :  and  re- 
iblved  that  if  any  one  was  inclined  to  quit  it  at 
the  end  of  (even  years,  and  fettle  in  the  colony^ 
he  fhould  not  only  have  a  regular  difcharge,  but, 
on  a  proper  certificate  of  his  good  behaviour,  be 
entitled  to  a  grant  of  20  acres  of  land.  This 
year,  alfo' the  parliament  granted  the  colony  ano- 
ther fupply  of  20,000 1.  and  the  truflees  fent  off 
another  embarkation  of  perfecuted  German  pro- 
teilants :  in  confequence  of  which,  among  other 
mean,ires  taken  for  defence  of  the  colony,  a  con- 
fiderable  fort  was  begun  at  Savannah. 

The  truf^ees,  who  had  by  letters  and  inflruc- 
tions  to  the  magiftrates  of  Georgia,  conflantly 
exhorted  and  encouraged  the  people  to  a  cultiva- 
tion of  their  land,  as  that  on  which  they  were 
folely    to    depend  for  their   fupport,    ftruck   off 
from  the  flore  all  fuch  as  had  negle6led  it;  which 
carried  ofF  many  of  the  colony,,  who  had  gone 
thither  from  the   mother- country,  or  had  joined- 
it  from  other  parts  of  our  American   colonies, 
pDrely  to  gain  a  year  or  two's  fubfiflence ;  and' 
alfo  feveral  others,  who,  for  want  of  confidering^ 
the  hardfhips  that  attended  the  firfl  fettlement  of" 
a  country,  were  vs'eary  of  their  labour. 

In  March  1738,  the  truflees  of  Georgia,  upcn- 
finding  that  the  people  of  «;he  colony  were  un- 
eafy  at  the  tenure  of  their  lots  being  confined  to 
J^eirs  male,  refolved^  that  in  default  of  fuch 
ifTue,  the  legal  pofTefTor  of  any  land  might  by 
his  lafl  will,  or  other  written  deed,  appoint  his. 
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daughter,  or  any  other  female  relation,  his  fuc- 
cefTor,  provided  that  the  lot  fo  granred  and  de- 
vifed  fhould  be  perfonally  claimed  in  the  proper 
court  in  Georgia,  Vv^ithin  i8  months  after  the 
death  of  the  grantor  or  devifor.  And  loon  after 
this,  every  legal  polTeiibr  Vv'as  im powered  to  ap- 
point any  other  perfon  as  h's  fucceilor, 

In  September  1739,  they  alfo  caufed  it  to  be 
publifhed  in  the  London  Gazette,  as  they  did 
afterwards    in  that    of    Carolina,     '    That   the 

*  laiids    already,     or    hereafter   to    be    granted, 

*  (hould  not  only,  on  failure  of  n^ale  iill»€,  de- 
^  fcend  to  the  daughters  of  fuch  grantees ;  but  if 
'  there  were  no  iilue,  cither  ma!e  or  female,  the 
'  grantees  might  devife  fu^ch  lands  :   and  that,  for 

*  want  of  fuch  devife,   fuch  lands  fhould  defcend 

*  to  the  heirs  at  law  j  provided  that  the  poileiTioii 

*  of  the  perfon  who  enjoyed  fuch  devife  lliould 

*  not  be  increafed  to  more  than  50O  acres :  and 

*  that  the  widows  of  the  grantees  (hould   hold 

*  and    enjoy  the   dwelling-houfe,    garden,    and 

*  one  moiety  of  the  lands  their  hufhands  fliould 

*  die  poflefled  of,  for  the  term  of  their  lives.' 
And  moreover,  to  fliev/  how  very  defirous  ihe 
truftees  were  of  giving  the  people  of  this  colony 
all  the  fatisfa(?don  imafrinable,  thev  caufed  it  to- 
be  added,  that  no  fee  or  reward  fhould  be  taken 
dire6lly  or  indire6ily  for  entering  fuch  claim  by 
any  perfons  whatfoever. 

In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  of  Frederica- 
had,  in  three  davs,  cut  a  road  of  fix  miles 
throu;2;h  thick  woods  from  the  town  to  the  fol- 
diers  fort.  In  October,  Tomo-chichi,  t  -gccner 
with  four  other  Indian  kings  of  the  Cret;k's,  30^ 
©f  their  warriors,  and  52  attendants,  waited  da 
general  Oglethorpe  at  Savannah  5  and  acquainted 
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him,  that  though  the  Spaniards  had  decoyed 
them  to  St.  Auguftin,  on  pretence  that  he  was 
there,  and  offered  them  great  prefents  to  fall 
out  with  the  Englifh,  they  adhered  inviolably  in 
their  fidelity  to  his  Britannic  majefty;  and  that 
the  Creek  nation  would  march  looo  warriors 
wherever  he  would  comnnand  them.  As  the  In- 
dian traders  who  came  amongft  them  from  Caro- 
lina ufed  bad  weights,  they  defired  that  general 
Oglethorpe  would  order  them  brafs  weights  and 
fealed  meafures,  which  fhould  be  lodged  with  each 
of  the  refpe(Siive  kings  :  and  at  the  fame  time  in- 
vited him  to  come  up  the  enfuing  fummer  to  fee 
their  towns ;  which  he  accordingly  promifed  to  do. 
After  the  general  had  made  them  handfome  pre- 
fents, they  danced  all  night,  and  fet  out  next  day 
for  the  towns  which  lie  400  miles  to  the  W,  of 
Savannah. 

Next  year  the  general,  in  compliance  with 
their  invitation,  travelled  through  a  country  very 
little  known,  and  very  diificult  for  Europeans, 
to  the  town  of  Coneta,  though  not  lefs  than 
500  miles  from  Frederica.  Here  he  conferred 
not  only  with  the  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes  of  this 
nation,  but  alfo  with  the  deputies  of  the  Chec- 
taws,  and  Chickefaws,  who  lie  between  the 
Endifii  and  French  fettlements :  and  on  the  21ft 
of  Auguft  he  made  a  new  treaty  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  Lower  Creeks,  more  ample  than 
the  former  ;  which  we  (hall  the  rather  infert,  as 
it  (hews  the  fituation  and  limits  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion, as  fet  out  by  themfelves. 

The  whole  eftates,  after  unanimoufly  declaring 
that  they  adhered  in  their  ancient  love  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  agreements 
inade  in  1733  with  the  truftees^  farther  declared, 
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that  all  the  dominions,   territories,   and  lands, 
from  the  Savannah  river  to  St.  John's  river,  and 
all  the  intermediate  iflands,  and  from  St.  John's 
river  to  the  bay  of  Apalache,  and  from  thence  to 
the  mountains,  do  by  ancient  right  belong  to  the 
Creek  nations,  who  have  maintained  pofl'eflion  of 
it  againft  all  oppofers  by  vi^ar,  and  can  fhew  heaps 
of  the   bones   of  their   enemies  by  them  ilaia 
in  defence  of  their  land.     And  they  further  de- 
clared, that  neither  Spaniards,  nor  any  other  na- 
tion, have  any  right  to  the  faid  land  ;  and  that 
they  will  not  fuffer  them,  or  any  other  perfon, 
except  the  truftees  of  Georgia,  to  fettle  on  the 
faid  lands.      And   they   acknowledge  the   grant 
which  they  have  already  made  to  the  faid  truftees 
9f  all  the  land  upon  the  Savannah  river  as  far  as 
the  river  Ogeeche;  and  all  the  lands  along  the 
fea-coafts  as  far  as  St.  John's  river,  and  as  hic^h 
as  the  tide  flows,  and  all  the  iflands  as  far  as  the 
faid  river,  particularly  the  iflands  of  Frederica, 
Cumberland,  and  Amelia,  to  which  they   have 
p-iven    the    names    of    his    Britannic    maiefly's 
family,    out  of  gratitude  to  him  :  but  they  de- 
clare,    that  they    did,    and    do    referve   to    the 
Creek  nation    all    the  land   from  Pipe-makers- 
BlufF  to  Savannah,  and  the  iflands  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, Ofl"ebow,  and  Sappalo.     And  they  further 
declare,  that  the  faid  lands  are  held  by  the  Creek 
nation   as   tenants  in  common;  and  Mr.  Ogle- 
thorpe doth  declare,  that  the  Engliih  (ball  not 
enlarge  or  take  up  any  lands,  except  thole  granted 
as  above  to  the  truftees   by  the  Creek  nation, 
and  will  punifti  any  perfon  that  fhall  intrude  upon 
the  lands  fo  referved. 

This  fame  year,  namely,    1739,  ^'^^-  Augf- 
pourger,  a  Swifs,  brought  ever  from  Georgia  a 
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l^rcel  of  raw  filk,  and  depofed  before  a  maffer 
in  chancery,  that  he  received  it  from  Thomas 
Jones  the  truftees  flore-keeper  at  Savannah, 
who  told  him  it  v/as  the  produce  oF  Georgia; 
which  being  fliewn  to  an  eminent  filk- weaver, 
and  a  raw  fiJk  merchant,  they  declared  it  was  as 
fine  as  any  Italian  filk,  and  worth  at  lead  20. 
fhillings  a  pound. 

This  year  alfo  the  truflees  extended  the  te- 
nures fo  far,  that  the  daughter  of  any  grantee, 
or  any  other  perfon,  was  made  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing, by  devife  or  inheritance,  any  number  of 
acres  not  exceeding  20CO.  A.  licence  was  alfo 
granted  to  all  the  land-owners  in  Georgia,  to^ 
leafe  out  any  part  of  their  lots,  for  any  term  not- 
exceeding  three  years  ;  and  that  to  any  perfon. 
then  refiding  in  Georgia,  and  who  fliould  here- 
after refide  there  during  the  term  of  fuch  leafe. 

A  general  releafe  was  likewrfe  pafTed  after- 
wards, by  which  no  advantage  was  to  be  taken: 
againft  any  of  the  prefent  land-owners  in* 
Geor2;ia,  for  any  forfeiture  incurred  at  any  time 
before  Chriftmas  1740,  on.  account, of  the  tenure 
or  cultivation  of  land  :  and'  the  poffeffors  of  500. 
acres  were  not  obliged  to  cultivate  more  than, 
120  acres  thereof  in  20  years  from  their  grants : 
and  thofe  who  had  under  500  acres,  and  above 
50,  to  cultivate  in  proportion,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  forfeiture  for  want  of  cultivating  the 
quantities  required..  Thus  the  freeholders  in 
Georgia  are  really  become  tenants  in  tail  gene- 
ral;  and  have  more  power  than  is  commonly 
given  in  marriage-fettlements,  becaufe  they  may, 
with  the  licence  of  the  common  council  of  the 
truflees,  mortgage  or  alienate  ;  and,  without  any 
application,  have  it  abfoluteiy  in  their  power,  on 
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failure  of  ifTue  in  tail,  to  difpofe  thereof  by  t'neic 
laftwill. 

Thus  have  we  traced  the  hiftory  of  this  new 
colony  of  Georgia  from  its  firfl  fettlement  to  the 
prefent  time  ;     whence  it   will   appear,    among 
other  things,  how  much  the  public  is  interefted 
in  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  barrier  as  Georgia  is,  by 
its  natural  fituation,  to  other  northern  colonies  on^ 
the  Continent.     And  the  importance  of  thi'^  fet- 
tlement  to  Great  Britain  will  be  further  evident, 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  it  ha-s  proved  the  moft 
eiredtual  expedient  poffible  for  fecuring.  the  In- 
dian nations  in  its  intereR,  which   inhabit  the 
vaft  countries  to  the  W.  of  Georgia  ;   efpecially 
confidering  the  views*  which  the  French  had  of 
the  fame  kind,  who  thought,  in  a  little  time,  tO' 
have  completed  that  chain  of  correfpondence, 
and   indeed  of  contiguity  between  their  colonies 
of  Canada  and  Louifiana,  on  which  their  being 
formidable  to  us  in   North  America  abfolutely 
depended  :    fince,     if    they    had    brought   their 
fcheme  to  bear,   they  would  have  furrounded  ail 
©ur  colonies  on  the  continent  from  Nova   Scotia 
to  Georgia.     But   by  this  fettlement  we  (ccm  to 
have  broke  the  links  of  their  intended  chain,  by 
engaging  in  our  intereft  thofe  very  Indian  nations 
that  are  moft  capable  of  doing  them  fervice,  and' 
hurting  us;  particularly  the  faithful  and    brave 
nations  of   the  Upper   and    Lower   Creeks,    a 
country  fo  called  from  its  being  interfected  with 
rivers,  and   extending  from  that  of  the  Savan- 
nah   to   the  lakes    of   Florida,    the   Cherokee* 
mountains,  and  the  river  CoufTa. 

The  weftern  boundary  of  Georgia  is  all  that 
territory  claimed  by  the  French  in  Louifiana,  and 
by  the  Spaniards  in  Florida.     The  land  of  thia 
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province,    lying  low  near  the  fea,    is  covered 
with  woods;  but  begins  to  rife  into  hills  at  the 
didance  of  25   miles  from  the  fhore,  which  at 
length  terminate  in  mountains,    running  in  a 
line  from  N.  to  S.  on  the  back  of  Vh-ginia  and 
Carolina,    and   ending  in  Georgia,  about  200 
miles  from   the  Apalachee  bay,  in  the  gulph  of 
Mexico.     The  country  being  level  from  the  foot 
of  thofe  mountains  to  the  fea,  made  it  neceflary  ta 
fortify  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  and  Alatamha, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  French 
and  Spaniards  by  land.     Canoes  may  fail  on  the 
former  river  for  600  miles,  and  boats  for  300. 
The  coaft  of  Georgia  is  defended  from  the  fury 
of  the  ocean  by  a  range  of  iflands  running  along 
it ;  and  the  iilaads  and  continent  being  well  fur- 
nifhed   with    wood,    the   intermediate  channel 
is  very  delightful.     Upwards  of  70  miles  from 
the  coaft  of  Georgia  are  fand-banks,  and  the 
water  flioaling  gradually,   till  within  fix  miles  of 
land,  the  banks  are   fo  (hallow  as  to  be  further 
impracticable,  except  in  the  channels  between^ 
thefe  bars;  v/hich  were  thought  a  fufficient  de- 
fence  againft   an   enemy's   fleet :    yet,    in    July 
1742^  the   Spaniards,    to  the  number  of   5   or 
6000  men,  befides  Indians,  in  about  50  velTels- 
from  St^  Auguftine,  after  paffing  thefe  channels, 
made  a  defcent  upon  Georgia;   particularly  they 
attacked  the  ifland  of  St.  Simon,  which,  with- 
the  tovv'n  of  Frederica,  would  have  been  loft,  had' 
it  been  not  for  the  bravery  of  the  Englifti  and 
good    condu6l    of    general    Oglethorpe,    who, 
aiivl:ed    by  a  fmall  body  of  Indians,  under  the 
command  of  Tomo-chichi's  fon,  foon  repulfed 
them,  and   utterly  fruftrated  their  fcheme :  and 
though  one  of  the  forts  of  St,  Simon  was  abaa- 
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doned  upon  this  invafion  of  the  Spaniards,  yet 
upon  the  general's  approach  they  abandoned  it 
with  fome  precipitation. 

Georgia  has  not  a  very  fertile  foil ;  but  is  a  good 
barrier,  as  has  been  faid,  againft  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  with  their  Indian  allies;  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  have  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  has  been  already  fhewn,  granted 
confiderable  fums  for  planting  and  fortifying  k  : 
but  mifunderftandings  arifing  between  the  gene- 
ral and  the  government  of  South  Carolina,  (of 
which  private  animofity  we  had  but  too  many 
fatal  inftances  in  the  late  war  with   Spain)   this 
colony  is  not  in  fuch  a  defenfible  ftate  as  to  re- 
fift  the  attacks   of  the  French  and  Spaniards ;. 
and  befides,.  the  general  was  not  fupplied  with 
the  neceflary   ftores,  nor  properly  feconded  by 
thofe  moft  nearly  concerned  in  the  event  of  his 
enterprifes. 

After  palling  the  above-mentioned  bars,  fhips 
meet  with  a  feeure  and  commodious  harbour  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river ;  and  to  the  S.^ 
©f  it  is  a  Hill  more  capacious  road,  called  Teky- 
ibund,  where  a  large  fleet  may  anchor  in  be- 
tween 10  and  14  fathoms  water,  being  land- 
locked, and  having  a  fafe  entrance  over  the  bar. 
'  The  tide  of  flood  generally  rifes  on  this  coaft  ta 
feven  feet. 

In  Georgia  are  feveral  towns  already  built  by 
the  truftees  of  that  colony  ;  particularly  two  al- 
ready known  in  trade,  namely.  Savannah  and 
Augufta,  befides  Ebenezer,  which  fee  >  all  three- 
fituated  on  the  river  of  the  former  name.  Sa- 
vannah is  the  capital  of  the  colony:  and  in  the 
S.  divifion  of  Georgia  is  Frederica,  on  the 
ifland  of  St.  Simon,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
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Alatamha,    with   feveral    forts   to    defend    the 
iiland  and  neighbouring  country. 

The  reverend  A4r.  John  Weftley,  who  a  few 
years  ago  was  miniiier  of  Savannah,  to  which 
he  went  over  with  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  and  had  a 
particular  conference  there  with  fome  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Chlckefaw  Indians,  gives  us  an 
account  of  their  fenfe  of  a  divine  providence  in 
the  following  particulars  j  and  how  well  they 
were  thereby  prepared  for  receiving  the  gofpelv 
They  faid  they  believed  that  there  are  fo-ur  be- 
loved things  above;  namely  tne  clouds,  the  fun, 
the  clear  (liy^  and  he  who  lives  in  it;  that  he 
made  all  men  at  firfl:  out  of  the  ground  ;  that  if 
he  will,  he  can  fave  men  from  their  enemies,  be 
they  ever  fo  numerous,  and  deftroy  them  alf^ 
They  acknowledged  that  when  bullets  flew  'hick 
on  each  fide  of  them,  and  though  they  had  even 
entered  the  bodies  of  fome  of  them,  he  (the 
good-being)  did  not  fufFer  them  to  hurt  the  one, 
or  kill  the  other  :  that  when  their  enemies  came 
againft  them,  the  beloved  clouds  came  in  their 
behalf:  fo  that  much  rain  had  often  fallen  upon 
them,  and  fometimes  hail,  and  that  in  a  very 
hot  day:  that  when  many  French  and  Indians 
came  againii:  one  of  their  towns,  the  beloved 
ground  made  a  noife  under  them,  and  the  be- 
loved ones  in  the  air  behind  them,  like  that  of 
drums,  2;uns,  and  fhoutings;  whereupon  their 
enemies  were  afraid,  and  all  went  away,  leaving 
their  provifions  and  guns  behind  them.  The 
Indians  added,  that  they  always  think  of  thefe 
beloved  ones  wherever  they  are  :  that  they  talk. 
of  them,  and  to  them  abroad  and  at  home,  in 
peace,  in  war,  before  and  after  battle ;  and  in- 
deed   whenever,    or    whereever,    they^  meet, 
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They  believed,  that  the  fouls  of  bad  men  walkeJ 
vp  and  down  the  place  where  they  died,  or 
where  their  bodies  lie:  and  that  there  are  on]yt 
a  (ew  whom  the  beloved  one  chufes  for  children, 
and  is  in  them,  takes  care  of  them,  and 
teaches  them. 

We  fhall  next  proceed  to  the  natural  hiflory  of 
Georgia.  This  country  produces  Indian  corn^ 
as  alfo  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  of  which  the  two 
laft  grains  grow  beft.  Very  good  wheat  is  like- 
wife  reaped  in  May  ;  and  they  mow  the  grafs  in 
June.  Here  are  potatoes,  pumkins,  water  and- 
muik  melons,  cucumbers,  all  forts  of  Englifb 
green  peafe  (which,  with  proper  care  and  culture,, 
may  be  had  almofi:  the  whole  year  round)  and 
garden-beans,  but  the  Windfor  fort  will  not 
fiourifh  here;  Indian  peafe,  all  forts  of  falladino- 
the  year  round,  and  all  forts  of  /weet  herbs,  and 
pot-herbs :  rice  too,  were  it  proper,  might  be 
cultivated  here  with  fuccefs.  Here  are  ne6^a- 
rines,  plums,  and  peaches;  which  three,  efpe- 
cially  the  laft,  are  almoft  as  common  as- apple- 
trees  are  in  Herefordfhire..  The  plums  are 
ripe  the  beginning  of  May  ;  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines the  latter  end  of  June.  Here  are  no 
hazle-nuts,  but  chincapins  very  fweet  and  good  • 
wild  grapes  in  abundance,  which  are  ripe  in 
June  ;  as  alfo  four  or  five  forts  of  good  wind- 
berries  ;  prefimmins,  much  like  our  medlars  •• 
wild  cherries,  that  grow  in  fprays  like  currans, 
and  are  not  much  larger,  but  tafce  like  a  fmall 
black  cherry,  and  are  ripe  in  Mjy.  Here  are  a 
few  Englifli  cherries  in  the  gardens  and  orchards* 
alfo  apple,  pear,  and  a  few  apricot-trees  :  many 
©f  the  apple-trees  bear  twice  a  year  3  but  the 
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latter  crop  is  fmall.  Here  are  great  quantities 
of  white  mulberry-trees,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  not  to  compare  with  thofe  of  England, 
though  the  leaves  are  the  beft  food  for  the  fiik 
worms.  Olives  flourifli  here  in  the  greateft  per- 
fedion  5  and  fo  do  oranges,  efpeclally  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  province,  where  an  orange-tree  has 
been  known,  in  feven  years,  to  rife  15  feet 
from  the  root  to  the  branches.  The  chief  tim- 
ber-trees are  pines  in  abundance,  fix  or  (even 
fpecies  of  oaks,  hiccory,  black  walnut,  cedar, 
white  and  black  cyprefs,  white  and  red  laurels, 
bays,  myrtle,  of  whofe  berries  they  make  can- 
dles ;  fallifras,  an  infufion  of  which  makes  good 
drink;  beech-trees,  and  many  others  which  have 
no  particular  name.  In  fome  places  here  the 
land  is  as  good  as  any  in  England,  were  there 
but  hands  enough  to  cultivate  it. 

This  country  affords  a  great  deal  of  wild 
game,  particularly  in  winter,  that  is,  from  the 
beginning  of  November  to  the  month  of  March  ; 
fuch  as  wild  geefe,  ducks,  teals,  and  widgeons, 
wild  turkeys  from  20  to  30  pounds  weight,  tur- 
tle-doves in  abundance,  curlews,  fand-birds, 
woodcocks,  and  partridges,  but  much  fmaller 
than  in  England;  deer,  a  creature  between  a 
rabbit  and  a  hare,  which  is  very  good  eating  r 
and  when  it  is  very  cold  weather  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  here  are  vafi:  flights  of  wild 
pigeons,  which  are  very  eafy  to  fhoot.  The 
chief  same  here  in  the  fummer  feafon  is  deer 
and  ducks,  which  latter  are  called  fummer- 
ducks  j  and  the  poorer  fort  of  people  kill  great 
numbers  of  pofToms  and  racoons:  the  pofToms,, 
if  young  and  fat,  eat  very  much  like  a  fucking 
pig  5  ami  the  tafle  of  the  racoons,  which  are 
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commonly  fat,  refembles  that  of  lamb.  The 
pofToms  have  a  falfe  belly,  or  natural  pouch,  into 
which  the  youno;  ones  run  if  they  are  frighted ; 
and  then  it  immediately  clofes  up  like  a  bag  or 
purfe.  Here  are  many  tygers,  but  fmall,  and 
bears,  the  flefh  of  whofe  cubs  eats  like  that  of 
young  pigs.  Here  are  wild  cattle,  and  wolves, 
that  often  run  away  with  the  calves  of  the  tame 
ones.  In  the  woods  are  abundance  of  fnakes, 
but  none  venemous,  except  the  rattle  fnake  ;  for 
the  bite  of  which,  however,  the  Indians  have  a 
fecret  and  fure  remedy,  if  applied  in  a  little  time 
^fter  it.  In  the  rivers  are  abundance  of  fharks 
and  alligators.  Here  is  plenty  of  fifli,  which,  in 
fummer  efpecially,  are  very  cheap,  fuch  as 
trouts,  mullet,  whitings,  black-fifh,  rock-fi(h, 
fheeps-heads,  drum-fifh,  bafs,  flurgeons,  which 
are  hard  to  catch,  and  fundry  other  very  good 
kinds.  With  regard  to  fhell-fifti,  here  are 
oyfters  innumerable,  but  not  fo  good  as  the 
Englifh,  crabs,  clams,  mufcles,  coucks,  and 
prawns,  fo  large  that  half  a  fcore  of  them  will 
ferve  a  moderate  ftomach. 

Provifions  here  are  all  at  a  reafonable  rate;  as  is 
the  beer  of  Old  England,  the  rum  of  our  plan- 
tations, hiibon  and  Madeira  wines,  (which  laft 
is  the  principal  wine  drank  here)  likewife  bran- 
dy. Here  are  oranges  and  limes  very  cheap, 
and  ere  long  will  be  much  cheaper,  great  quanti- 
ties having  been  lately  planted.  In  the  mean 
time  they  have  oranges  from  Charles-town,  in 
Carolina.  Soap  is  made  here  very  cheap,  as  in 
Georgia  is  plenty  of  pot-afhes. 

But  of  all  manufactures,  none  feem.s  fo  prac- 
ticable, and  withal  fo  beneficial  here,  as  the  rai- 
fing  of  filk,  the  foil  of  Georgia  being  extremely 
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proper  for  the  culture  of  mulberry-frees,  and  the 
climate  no  lefs  agreeable  to  filk- worms.  There 
are  great  hopes  too  of  railing  wine  here  in  time, 
though  hitherto  this  has  niet  with  fome  difficul- 
ties. The  external  coat  of  the  natural  grape 
produced  here  is  not  f^ron^  enough  to  contain- 
the  juice:  (o  that,  when  ripe,  it  burfls.  The 
frofts  about  the  vernal  equinox  ofcen  kill  the 
vines  alfo,  when  fliooting:  and  with  regard  to 
European  grapes,  many  of  them  are  deftroyed 
by  the  infects  of  this  country.  Yet  experience 
has  (hewn,  that  by  grafting  the  European  on  the 
wild  vine,  all  thefe  inconveniencies  are  in  a  good 
meafure  prevented  :  for  then  it  fhoots  later,  and 
thus  efcapes  the  froft  better,  the  fkin  of  the 
grapes  becomes  thicker  and  ftronger,  and  the  in- 
fe6is  do  the  lefs  harm.  Some  vines  brought  hi- 
ther from  Portugal  and  Madeira  have  thriven^ 
very  well,  even  in  the  moft  barren  parts  of  the 
province.  In  fine,  nothing  is  wanting  in  this 
country  but  a  fufiicient  number  of  inhabitan  s,  to 
render  our  fettlement  as  fruitful  and  beneficial  as 
it  is  pleafant. 

The  principal  town  of  Georgia  is  Savannah  ;. 
W^hich  fee. 

Germantown,  in  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  province  of  Penfylvania,  in  North 
America,  is  the  moft  confiderable  placf,  next 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  all  this  coun- 
try ;  and  is  a  corp(ira\tinn,  confifting  of  High 
and  Low  Dutch:  in  it  are  betv^^een  2  and' 
300  houses  :  peach-trees  are  planted  all  along^ 
before  the  doors  ;  and  the  town  is  very' pleafant, 
and  well  cleared  from  trees. 

Gold  river,  according  to  Wafer,  lies  to  the 
Southward  of    the  river   Santa   Maria,    in   the 
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Terra  Firma,  or  Tflhmus  of  Darien,  in  Ame-^ 
rica,  affording  gold-duft  in  great  pleoty  ;  whence 
it  has  obtained  its  name. 

GosTEN,  a  village  in  the  county  of  OrangCj^ 
and  province  of  New  York,  in  North  America. 
It  is  fruitful  in  cattle,  cheefe,  pafture  and  but- 
ter. Near  it  are  woods  of  white  cedar,  and 
black  walnut-trees. 

GoYOGOLTiN,  the  third  canton  of  Acadia, 
or  New  France,  bordering,  on  New  York  to  the 
weft  ward  ;  and  hence,  with  thofe  of  Onneyouth, 
Onantagne,  and  Tionnouthonan,  following  each 
other  in  order,  are  called  the  Upper  Cantons, 
iifilefs  they  have  been  fo  denominated  from  meet- 
ing Vv^ith  them  in  the  arrangement  as  one  goes  up 
the  river  of  St.  Laurence,  and  the  lake  Ontario, 
through  which  that  river  runs.  This  canton  of 
Goyogouin  furpaiTes  all  the  others  in  the  goodnefs 
of  the  foil,  and  mildnefs  of  the  climate  :  and  the 
inhabitants  tal?:e  a  little  after  it,  for  they  have 
ftill  appeared  the  moft  tra6lable  amongft  all  the 
Iroquois. 

Over  the  whole  extent  of  thefe  five  cantons, 
©ur  European  fruit-trees  may  be  cultivated  with, 
fuccefs  :  feveral  grow  of  themlelves  there  with- 
out culture;  and  others  are  to  be  found  there 
which  are  unknown  to  us.  The  forefts  in  thefe 
parts  abound  with  chefnut  and  filbert-trees  of  all 
forts:  the  one  bears  a. fruit  which  is  quite  mild, 
and  the  other  very  bitter:  but  pafiing  them 
through  aihes,  a  good  oil  is  exlradcd  fr'>m  them 
by  means  of  a  mill,  fire,  and  water,  m  the  fame 
manner  as  we  do  from  linfeed.  In  feveral 
places  are  cherries  without  kernels,  very  good  to 
eat;  alfo  a  tree,  the  bloflbm  of  which  refembles. 
©u.r  white  lilly,,    and  its  fruit  of   the  fize  and 
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colour  of  an  apricot,  with  the  tafle  and  fmell 
of  a  citron. 

Here  is  alfo  a  wild  citron-tree,  which  is  very 
fmall :  its  fruit,  of  the  magnitude  of  a  chi- 
na-orange,  is  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  very 
refrefhing:  it  iflues  from  the  middle  of  two 
leaves,  which  are  of  the  form  of  a  heart  j  but 
the  root  of  this  plant  is  poifon.  Here  are  apple- 
frees,  the  apples  on  which  are  of  the  figure  of  a 
goofe-egg,  and  the  feed  a  kind  of  bean :  this 
fruit  is  fweet-fcented,  and  very  delicious  :  it  is  a 
dwarf-tree  which  requires  a  rich  and  moift  foil : 
the  Iroquois  have  brought  it  from  the  country  of 
the  Eriez.  They  have  alfo  carried  from  the 
fame  place  a  plant  which  the  French  miffionaries 
have  termed  plante  univerfelle,  i.  e.  the  univerfal 
plant ;  the  leaves  of  which,  when  bruifed,  clofe 
all  forts  of  wounds:  thefe  leaves  are  as  large  as 
one's  hand,  and  of  the  figure  of  a  flower  de 
lys :  the  root  of  this  plant  has  the  fmell  of  a 
laurel,  or  bay-leaf.  Thefe  favages  have  a  great 
many  more  roots  which  are  fit  for  dying,  and 
iome  of  them  give  a  very  lively  colour.  See 
Iroquois. 

GoYOGouiNS,  Bay  of,  in  New  France,  m 
North  America,  lies  lo  leagues  from  the  river  of 
Onnontague.  All  the  coaft  in  this  fpace  is  inter- 
mixed with  marihes  and  hio;h  grounds  a  little 
Tandy,  covered  with  very  fine  trees,  efpecially  oak, 
which  feem  to  have  been  planted  by  hand.  In 
this  bay,  P.  Charlevoix  being  obliged  to  take  flielter 
from  a  violent  fquall  of  wind,  he  found  it  to  be 
one  of  the  finefl  places  he  ever  faw.  A  peninfula 
well-wooded  flretches  out  to  the  middle  of  it,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  theatre.  On  the  left  hand,  at 
entering  it,  one  perceives  in  a  corner  a  little 
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ifland,  which  hides  the  mouth  of   a  river,  by 
which  the  Goyogouins  go  down  into  the  lake. 

Gracias  a  Digs,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Honduras,  or  Comaiagua,  and  au- 
dience of  Guatimala,  in  North  America.  It  is 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  upon  a  rocky 
mountain,  which  has  fome  gold  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood;  and  it  was  built  the  fame  year 
as  Valladolid  the  capital,  from  which  it  lies 
about  27  leagues  to  the  W.  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  miners.  Mr.  Gage  fays,  that  the  neighbour- 
ing valley  abounds  in  wheat,  which,  for  the 
moft  part,  is  tranfported  to  Guatimala  5  and  it 
breeds  very  good  horfes  and  mules. 

Granada,  Island  of,  or  Grenada,  one 
of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It 
is  fituated  in  lat.  12.  N.  and  long.  61.  40.  W. 
about  20  leagues  N.  W.  of  Tobago,  and  30  N. 
of  New-Andalufia,  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, to  which  this  is  the  neareft  of  all  the 
French  iflands  in  the  Antilles.  Labat  makes  it 
45,  others  but  30  leagues  S.  W.  of  Barbadoes, 
and  70  from  Martinico.  Its  extent  from  N.  to  S. 
is  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  being  between  9  and 
10  leagues  in  length,  and  5  where  broadeft., 
Father  Tertre  reckons  it  to  be  twice  as  large  as 
St.  Chriftophers,  and  about  24  leagues  in  com- 
pafs :  but  Labat  fays,  that  thofe  who  have  tra- 
velled it  round  make  its  circuit  to  be  at  moft  but 
22  leagues. 

Its  original  inhabitants  were  the  Caribbean.^ 
of  which  greater  numbers  were  tempted  to  fettle 
here  than  in  other  iflands,  on  account  of  its 
fertility,  wild  game,  and  fiflaery.  Monf.  de 
Poincy  attempted  to  fettle  on  this  iiland  in  the 
year   1638  -,  and  fo  did  many  others  after  him  . 
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Isat  they  mifcarried,  becaufe  the  Caribbeans 
were  too  powerful  for  them  to  cope  with,  and 
St.  Chriftophers  was  too  far  ofF  to  give  them 
any  affiftance.  The  honour  of  an  eftablifhment 
here,  fays  Labat,  was  referved  for  monf.  Par- 
quet, proprietor  and  governor  of  Martinico, 
who  undertook  it  at  his  own  expence.  The  firfl 
colony  of  French  which  he  brought  hither  was 
200  of  the  fiiteft  men  he  could  find  in  that 
iiland,  furnifhed  with  prefents  to  footh  the  fava- 
vages,  and  arms  to  fubdue  them  in  cafe  of  op- 
pofition.  He  arrived  here,  after  four  days  fail 
firom  Martinico,  in  June  1650,  was  received 
with  great  joy  by  the  captain  of  the  favages; 
raifed  a  pretty  flrong  fort  in  lefs  than  a  week's 
time,  and  having  given  the  captain  fome  linen- 
cloth,  looking-glafles,  bills,  hatchets,  knives, 
and  other  thincrs  which  the  Caribbeans  wanted, 
befides  two  quarts  of  brandy,  he  yielded  him 
the  property  of  the  v/hole  illand,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Caribbeans,  with  a  refervation  only  of 
their  habitations.  The  French  had  juft  got  in  a 
crop  of  tobacco  here,  fo  good,  that  one  pound  of 
it  was  worth  three  of  what  grew  in  the  other 
iilands,  when  the  Caribbeans  firit  repented 
of  their  bargain,  and  without  any  declaration  of 
war,  they  began  with  way-laying  and  afTaffi- 
nating  the  French  ftragglers,  of  whom  feveral 
had  been  knocked  on  the  head  in  the  woods,  as 
they  were  bunting  ;  or  in  the  bays,  as  they 
were  turning  tortoiles :  whereupon  the  French, 
that  landed,  being  reinforced  from  Martinico 
with  more  men,  attacked  the  favages  ;  who  de- 
fended themfelves  with  fh*  wers  of  arrows j  but 
were  at  laft  forced  to  retire  to  a  mountain,  from 
wlience  they  rolled  down  trunks  oi  trees  upon 
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the  French  :  and  being  joined  foon  after  by  other 
favages   from   Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,    fell 
upon  the  French  ;   but  they  were  repulfed  an-d  de- 
feated,  many  of  them  put  to  the  fword,.  and  40 
who  efcaped  this  {laughter  and  overthrow,  ran  to 
a  precipice,  and  caft  themfelves  headlong  into 
the  fea  ;  for  which  reafon  it  was  afterwards  cal- 
led   the   Mountain    of    Leapers.     The   French 
burnt   their  cottages,    defl:royed   their   gardens, 
plucked  up  the  Maudioca-roots,  and  carried  ofF 
every  thing  they  met  with  :  yet  foon    after  the 
favages  rallied  in  feparate  bodies,  and  killed  all 
the  French  they  found  abroad  in  the  woods,  &c. 
Upon  this  the  French  commander  fent  out  150 
men,  who  furprifed  the  remaining  Caribbeans  at 
day-break,  and   put  aii  the  men,  women,  and 
children  they  found  to  the  fword,  burnt   their" 
cottages,    dellroyed   all   their  provifions,    feized. 
their   boats,     and    thereby  difabled  them  from 
fetching  any  more  fuccours  from  the  neighbour- 
ing ifles :  yet,  notwithf^anding  all  this,  they  fre- 
quently rebelled  ;  and  fome  of  the  French  plan- 
ters having  alfo  mutinied  againft  the   proprietor, 
Mr.   Parquet,     after  he    had   almoft    exhaufted 
his  eftate   by  it,  fold  it,  in    1657,  to  count   de 
Cerillac  at   Paris,    with   all   the   veffels,    arms, 
flaves,  &c.  for  90,000  livres,  or  30,000  crowns. 
The  count  fent  fuch  a  tyrannical  brute  to  govern 
it,  that  the  better  fort  abandoned   it  ;    and  the 
reft  who  ftayed  behind,  after  leizing  him,  (hot 
him  dead.     Neverthelefs,  in  1664,  the  count  fold 
this  iOand  to  the  French  Weft  India  company 
for  100,000  livres,    though  only    150  planters 
were  left  out  of  500  that  were  upon  the  ifland 
when  he  took  pofTeffion   of  it:   and,   in    1674, 
the  company  v/as  obliged  to  give  it  up  into  the 
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hands  of  the  king.  Such  a  change  of  mafters 
only  gave  a  deal  of  trouble  and  difturbance  to  the 
colony ;  fo  that  it  is  but  very  lately  that  it  has 
begun  to  thrive. 

This  ifland,  according  to  fathers  Tertre  and 
Labat,  enjoys  a  good  air ;  and  has  a  foil  fo  f.  uit- 
ful,  that  all  the  trees  upon  it,  both  for  fruit  and 
timber,  are  better,  ftraighter,  taller,  and  larger, 
than  thofe  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  the  cocoa- 
tree  excepted,  which  does  notgrov7  fo  high  here 
as  in  the  other  neighbourina  iflands.  The  moft 
remarkable  tree  in  this  idand  is  the  Latin-iree, 
which  has  a  tall  trunk  ;  and  infiead  of  boughs, 
bears  leaves,  like  fans,  in  longftalks,  which  grow- 
ing together  in  bundles,  ferve  for  the  roofs  of 
houfes.  Here  are  falt-pits,  and  plenty  of  armadil- 
los, whofe  flefh  is  as  good  as  mutton,  and  is  the 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  befides  tortoifes 
and  lamantin?.  The  coaft  has  abundance  of 
fine  valleys,  watered  with  geod  rivers,  moft  of 
v/hich  iillie  from  a  lake  at  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland  :  and  one 
of  them  runs  into  the  fea  on  the  S-  W.  where 
the  fhore  is  low,  with  good  anchorage  at  the 
diftance  of  12  lengues  j  but  an  exceeding  lirong 
current,  which  both  ebbs  and  flows  in  a  few 
hours.  Round  the  ifland  are  feveral  little  bays 
and  harbours  v/hich  ferve  for  mooring  of  fhips, 
and  landing  of  goods,  and  fome  of  the  har- 
bours are  fortified.  The  whole  E.  coaft  is  very 
fafe,  clofe  by  the  fhore,  and  the  iflind  is  not 
fubje6t  to  hurricanes.  In  fhort,  the  foil  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  all  the  commodities  of  the 
climate.  Its  particular  articles,  befides  cattle 
and  wild  fowl,  are  fugar,  ginger,  indigo,  and 
tobacco,  with  millet,  and  peafe.  Along  the 
I  fhore 
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fhore  run  mountains,  and  alfo  about  the  harbour 
where  the  habitations  are  ;  but  all  the  reft  is  a  very 
fine  country;  and  here  is  good  travelling  either 
for  horfes  or  carriages. 

Its  principal  port,  called  Lewis,  flands  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  bay  on  the  W.   fide  of  the 
ifland,    having   a   fandy  bottom,    where    looo 
barks,  from  300  to  400  tons,  may  ride  fecure 
from  ftorms  ;  and  the  harbour  will  contain   100 
fhips  of  1000  tons,  moored.     Near  the  harbour 
is  a  large  round  bafon,  parted  from  it  by  a  land- 
bank,  which,  if  cut,  would  hold  a  vaft  number 
of  veiTels :  by  reafon  of  this  bank  large  (hips  are 
obh'ged  to  pafs  within  80  paces  of  one  of  the 
two  little  mountains  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour,   and   about  half  a  mile  afunder.     Upon 
one  of  thefe  a  French  engineer  eresSted  a  fort, 
with  a  half-moon  in  front,    and  other  regular 
works  all  of  good  ftone.     The  fort  between  the 
harbour  and  bafon  is  of    wood  25  feQt  fquare, 
and  furrounded  with  a  flrong  pallifade  of  entire 
trees  5  at  the  two  corners  towards  the  Tea  are 
two  little  wooden  pavilions,  in  one  of  vjhich  lies 
the  -comimandant.     Mr.  Paraquet,  its  iirft  pro- 
prietor, refided  in  a  great  wildernefs,  encompaiiincr 
themountain  which  lies  near  the  harbour,  at  the 
foot  of  which  are  magazines  of  bricks  and  timber. 
The  church,  which  is  not  far  from  the  fort,  is 
built  of  canes  laid  upon  forks  -,  and  its  infide  is 
as   mean.     In  Paraquet's   time,    at  every  fixth 
cottage    was    a   little   centry-box  erected,    two 
ftories  high,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  every 
fix  cottages  retired  in  the  night,  to  prevent  their 
being  furprifed  by  the  lavages. 

The  Dominicans  have  a  fettlement  four 
leagues  N,  of  the  fort,  which  is  upwards  of  a 
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mile  in  breadth  :  through  the  middle  of  it  runs  a 
large  river,  abounding  with  eels,  mullets,  and 
cray-fifli ;  as  the  adjacent  countries  do  with  par- 
tridges, wood-pidgeons,  ortolans,  thrufhes,  par- 
rots, &c.  Father  Labat  adds,  that  the  people 
here  are  fubje6t  to  obftinate  fevers,  which  turn 
fometimes  to  a  dropfy.  Granada  the  moft  S.  of 
the  Caribbees  lies  159  miles  S.  W.  of  Barbadoes. 
Lat.  12.  21.  N.    Long,  61.  36.  E. 

Granada,  New,  a  province  of  Terra 
Firma,  in  South  America.  It  borders  on  Car- 
thagena  and  St.  Adartha's  on  the  N.  Venezula  on 
the  E.  Popayan  on  the  S.  and  Darien  on  the  W. 
Its  length  is  reckoned  to  be  130  leagues,  or  390 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  30  leagues,  or  90 
miles.  It  is  furrounded  with  favage  nations,  who 
inhabit  a  very  hot  country  j  though  New  Gra- 
nada, generally  fpeaking,  is  cold,  or  at  leafl 
temperate.  In  the  year  1536,  Ferdinand  de 
Lugo,  admiral  of  the  Cararies,  fent  Gonzalo 
Ximenes  de  Quefada  his  lieutenant  from  St. 
Martha,  to  difcover  the  country  fituated  along 
the  great  river  Madalena.  Ximenes  travelled  by 
land  along  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  but  met 
with  Q-reat  diificuliies  on  account  of  the  thick 
woods,  and  vaft  number  of  rivers,  rapid  flreams, 
and  marihes,  he  had  to  crofs;  but  principally  on 
account  of  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  natives. 
He  came  to  a  place  named  Tora,  which  he 
called  Puebla  de  los  Brachas,  on  account  of  four 
rivers  that  joined  there.  At  this  place  he  pafTed 
the  winter,  having  travelled,  as  he  reckoned, 
150  leagues  from  the  fea-coaft  up  the  land.  Next 
fpring  be  v»rent  up  along  the  banks  of  another 
ri^/er,  till  he  came  to  the  foot  of  high  mountains, 
called  Opon,  50  leagues  broad,  very  fteep^  and 
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defert:  having  pafTed  thefe,  he  came  into  an 
even  plain  country,  well  cultivated,  where  they 
gathered  a  great  deal  of  fait  from  certain  fait- 
fprings.  Thence  he  came  with  his  people  into 
the  province  of  the  powerful  Cacique  Bogota, 
whom  they  defeated.  They  afterwards  plun- 
dered the  villages  of  the  Indians,  where  they 
found  ftore  of  gold  and  emeralds.  Thence 
they  went  into  the  country  of  the  Panchos,  fe- 
parated  from  that  of  Bagota  by  little  hills,  and 
entered  into  a  valley  which  they  called  the  Trum- 
pet, 15  leagues  diftant  from  a  very  high  moun- 
tain, bare  of  trees,  and  from  which  the  Indians 
got  emeralds.  Whilft  they  ftayed  in  that  valley, 
they  took  an  inimenfe  booty,  and  abundance  of 
gold.  Three  days  journey  further,  they  fubdued. 
two  other  Caciques ;  and  being  returned  into 
the  province  of  Bogota,  they  pafled  through 
the  country  of  the  Panchos,  and  obliged  the 
greateft  part  of  the  natives  to  make  a  peace  after 
a  long  war.  Ximenes  judging  that  this  country 
was  now  fufficiently  difcovered  and  fubdued, 
called  it  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  be- 
caufe  he  was  native  of  the  province  bearing  that 
name  in  Old  Spain,  and  built  the  city  of  St.  Fc, 
which  is  the  capital. 

The  natives  ufe  maize,  or  the  caflava-root, 
inflead  of  bread.  They  have  pjenty  of 'fait, 
v*^hich  they  fell  to  great  profit  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  particularly  thofe  fituated  in  the 
mountains,  and  along  the  river  Magdalena. 
The  have  ftore  of  game :  the  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  with  fifli :  the  natives  are  tall,  and  wear 
black,  Vv?hite,  or  variegated  cloaks,  which  they 
tie  round  the  waift  with  a  fafh.  They  adorn 
their  heads  with  ftrings  of  painted  flowers  very 
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ingenioufly  made  of  cotton.  The  country 
abounds  with  gold  and  filver  mines  :  and  as  they 
have  ftore  of  horfes  and  mules,  they  fend  a  great 
many  of  them  into  Peru.  The  country  abounds 
with  pafture,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  and  likewife 
with  fruit. 

Granda,  a  city  in  the  provine  of  Nicaragua, 
and  audience  of  Guatimala,  in  Old  Mexico,  or 
New  Spain,  in  North  America.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  S.  fide  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  60 
miles  S.  E.  of  Leon  ;  where  the  Spaniards  have 
mills  for  making  of  fugar,  canes  abounding  in 
that  neighbourhood.  It  is  defended  by  acaftle,  is 
more  populous  and  better  built  than  Leon  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  both  to  the 
North  and  South-Seas.  It  is  the  moft  frequented 
of  any  town  in  all  Guatimala  :  for  the  mer- 
chants of  Guatimala  difpatch  their  goods  from 
hence  by  the  way  of  Carthagena,  as  thinking  it 
fafer  than  to  fend  them  by  the  gulph  of  Hondu- 
ras, where  they  may  often  be  intercepted  by  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch.  This  town  was  taken  in 
1680,  by  Frencii  and  Englifh  free-booters, 
who  fet  fire  to  it.  The  intermediate  country, 
lying  between  this  city  and  Leon,  is  very  fruit- 
ful and  pleafant.  Near  Granada,  on  the  fide  of 
Nicaragua-lake,  is  a  volcano,  which  feme  fay  may 
be  feen  from  the  North -Sea  ;  or  at  leafl:  a  great 
way  in  the  lake  towards  that  fea.  It  is  a  frightful 
hill,  being  cleft  down  al moft  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  like  a  broken  faw,  and  our  failors  call  it 
the  Devil's  Mouth.  Granada  lies  51  miles  W. 
from  the  city  of  Mexico.  Lat.  il.  26.  N. 
Long.  89.  12.  W. 

Grakadillas,  a  knot  of  dangerous  iilands 
snd  rocks  near  the  Leeward  iilands,  where  the 
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greatefl  channel  is  but  three  or  four  leagues 
broad. 

Grande,  a  river  in  South  America,  and 
empire  of  Peru,  near  Cayanta,  remarkable  for 
its  Sands,  enriched  with  gold-duft. 

Granville,  County  of,  the  moft  fouthcm 
fubdivifion  of  South  Carolina,  in  North  Ame-' 
riea,    of   which  the  other  tl^ree  are  Colleton, 
Berkley,  and  Craven.     It  is  lituated   along  the 
river  Savannah,  and  reckoned  the  moil  conve- 
nient and  fruitful  part  of  all  Carolina.     Here  a 
colony  of  Scots  fettled  under  lord  Cardrofs,  but 
were  obliged  to  quit  i!  for  fear  of  the  Spaniards  t 
(o  that  the  country  continued  uninhabited  by  anv 
Europeans  till  the  year  1732,  w^hen  one  monf. 
Purry,  a  gentleman  of  Neuf-chattel  in  Switzer- 
land, being  encouraged  by  the  government  both 
in  England  and  Carolina,  undertook  to  fettle  a 
company  of  Swifs  there:  and  accordhigly   172 
perfons   were  tranCported    thither   the    aforefaid 
year,  who  were  foon  folloVi?ed  by  a  great  many 
more  :    fo  that  in  a  very  little  time  the  colony 
confifted  of  above  300  perfons.     They  fettled  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Savannah,  where 
they  built  a  town  v/hich  they  called  Purryfburgh, 
about   36  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  fide  which  Mr.  Purry  pitched  on  is  in  lata 
32.  20.  N.  on  a  rpot  of  ground,  formerly  called 
the  great  Yama fee  bluff. 

The  colony  {till  contmued  to  increafe  :  and  in 
the  year  1734,  monf.  Purry  brought  270  perfons 
more  from  Switzerland,  who  arrived  fafe  at 
Purryfourgh :  fo  that  nov/  in  this  new  fettlement 
are  upwards  of  600  fouls,  who  were  all  tran- 
fported  thither  within  the  fpace  of  two  years-. 
This  was  done  in  purfuance  of  a  fcheme  pro- 
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pofed  by  monf.  Purry  to  the  afTembly  of  South 
Carolina  ;    and  his  fcheme  was  to  people  the 
fouthern  frontier  of  Carolina  with  brave  and  la- 
borious people,  fuch  as  the  Swifs  are  known  to 
be.     The  afTembly  of  Carolina  highly  approved 
of  the  fcheme,  and  in  order  to  afiifi:,  him  in  the 
execution  of  it,  palled  an  a£^,  dated  the  20th  of 
Auguft   1 731,  by  which  they  fecured  to  him  a 
reward  of  400 1.  upon  his  bringing  over  to  Caro- 
lina 100  effe£i:ive  men.     In  this  a6t  the  afTembly 
promifed  alfo  to  furnifh  proviiions,    tools,  &c. 
for  300  perfons  for  one  year,  appropriating  to 
that  ui'Q  part  of  the  negro-duty,  which  the  king 
had  granted  on  condition  that  it  fhould  be  em- 
ployed to   fettle   poor    proteftants    in  Carolina. 
Purryfburgh  is  one  of  the  11    townfhips  which 
v.'ere  to  be  eflabliflied  in  South  Carolina  by  the 
43d  article  of  his  majeily's  royal  infl:ru(5tions  to  ths 
gavernor  of  that  province,    in  which   it  is  de- 
clared. That  each  of  thefe  11  townfhips  ccnfift 
of  2.0,000  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  in  fquare 
plots  of   ground ;    that    50  acres   (part   of    the 
above  20,000)  (hall  be  granted  to  every  inhabi- 
tant at  their  firft  fettling  :  and  to  the  intent  land 
near  the  townfhip  may  not  be  wanting  for  the 
conveniency   of   the  inhabitants,    as  their  fub- 
ilance  (hall  increal'e,  no  perfon,  except  the  in- 
habitants, iliall  be  allovv'ed  to  take  up  any  land,, 
within  fix  miles  of  the  faid  townfhips  refpe6iively, 
to  which  the  faid  townfhip  fhall  be  contiguous. 
BeTides  thefe   infl:ru6tions  to  the  governor,  the 
property  of  48,000  acres  of  land  were  granted 
to  monf.  Furry,  upon  condition  that  he  fhould 
import,  or  caufe  to  be  imported  into  South  Caro- 
lina 600  SwifSj  within  the  fpace  of  fix  years ; 
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which  he  performed  in  two  years,  as  has  been 
iliewn  above. 

'Not  to  enter  into  the  difcufnon  how  far  the 
promifes  made  to  monf.  Purry  have  been  per- 
fbrmed,  -and  what  difficulties  this  new  colony 
both  had,  and  frill  has  to  fcruggle  with  j  let  it 
only  be  obferved  that  if  this  colony  had  been 
properly,  fupported  and  encouraged,  it  would 
have  proved  very  beneficial  to  Carolina,  being, 
together  with  Georgia,  on  account  of  its  fitua- 
tion,  a  fort  of  buHvark  againft  the  inroads  of 
the  Indians  5  and  perhaps  of  the  Spaniards  and 
French.  It  would  alio  have  proved  very  advan- 
tageous to  Great  Britain,  becaufe  numbers  of 
Vaudois,  who  are  proteftants,  inhabiting  the 
valleys  of  Piedmontj  would  have  gone  and  fet- 
tled at  Purryfourgh,  as  a  few  of  them  have  al- 
ready done  :  but  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  them 
were  difheartened,  upon  hearing  Vv^hat  ufage  their 
countrymen  and  the  Swifs  m^et  v/ith  there.  For 
the  Vaudois  making  very  fine  filk.  in  their  awn 
country,  would  have  very  much  improved  that 
manufacture  in  Carolina,  whereby  vaft  fums 
which  are  yearly  fent  from  England  into  Italy 
for  filk,  would  have  been  faved  to  the  nation  by 
the  fupply  of  that  commodity  from  this  country. 

Purryfburghconfilts  now  of  upwards  of  100 
houfes  tolerably  well  built. 

In  the  county  of  Granville  is  the  river  May, 
which  joining  with  the  river  Cambage,  forms, 
together  with  the  fea,  the  ifland  of  Edelano. 
The  country  lying  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mav 
was  formerly  mhabited  by  an  Indian  nation, 
called  the  Veftoes.  In  it  alfo  is  a  pleafant  lake, 
and  delightful  valley.  Port  Royal  river  lies 
about  15  miles  to  the  northwards  of  the  river 
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May:  it  has  a  bold  entrance,  and  17  feet  m 
depth  on  the  bar  at  low- water.  The  harbour  is 
large,  commodious,  and  fafe  for  ihipping  ;  and 
it  runs  up  into  a  fine  fruitful  country,  preferable 
to  any  other  parts  of  Carolina.  It  fpends  itfelf, 
by  various  branches,  into  other  large  rivers. 
This  port  lies  not  above  180  miles  from  St.  Au- 
guftine  ;  and  might  be  a  great  curb  upon  the 
Spaniards  there,  who  have  not  a  confiderable 
fettlement  in  thofe  parts.  The  firft  EngUHi  that 
came  to  Carolina  thinking  to  fettle  here,  were 
advifed.by  the  Indians  to  the  contrary,  becaufe 
this  harbour  being  the  finefl:  in  this  country, 
■would  have  tempted  the.  Spaniards  to  difturb 
them. 

Beaufort  is  another  town  in  tfeis  country.  It 
is  iituated  in  the  illand  of  Port  Royal.  See 
Beaufort. 

Ge-ATIAs  a  Digs,  the  name  Columbus 
gave  to  a  cape  of  Honduras,  in  Mexico  and 
North  America,  upon  his  meeting  with  a  fa- 
vourable wind.  It  is  fituated  in  lat.  14.  36.  N. 
Long.  84.  12.  W. 

Guadalajara,  one  of  the  three  diftrids, 
governments,  or  courts  of  audience,  into  which 
Old  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, is  divided  :  the  other  two  are  Mexico  and 
Guatimala  :  this  audience  is  alfo  called  the 
kingdom  of  New  Gallicia.  It  lies  the  furthefl 
to  the  N.  of  the  three  audiences  of  New  Spain, 
though  fituated  on  the  coafi:  of  the  South-Sea. 
Its  extent  is  between  lat.  20  and  25  N.  On 
the  E.  and  S.  it  is  bounded  by  Panuco,  with  fe- 
veral  provinces  of  the  aadience  of  A4exico ;  on 
the  N.  by  the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico ;  and 
on  the  W.  it  is  wailied  by  the  South- Sea,  and  the 
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gulph  of  California,  on  the  coaft  of  whicli  lafl 
it  ftretches  above  200  leagues  from  S.  E.  to  N.W* 
but  within  land  it  is  very  irregular,  and  the  N, 
part,  efpecially,  is  very  narrow :  yet  in  fome 
places  it  is  reckoned  500  miles  broad. 

Its  climate  differs  much,  according  to  its  fitua- 
tion,  being  partly  in  the  Temperate,  and  partly 
in  the  Torrid  Zone  :  y^t  it  is  much  more  tem- 
perate than  any  other  part  of  Nev/  Spain ;  and 
in  the  general  it  is  reckoned  healthy  :  fo  that  it 
is  common  for  people  to  live  here  to  100  years  of 
age  :  but  it  is  much  infefied  with  gnats,  bug^,. 
and  other  vermin.  The  foil  is  moflly  mountain- 
ous and  woody :  fo  that  the  cOaft  looks  like  a 
defert.  It  is  faid,  ttiat  the  Spaniards  have  quiter 
forfaken  the  coaft  on  purpofe,  that  if  ftrangers 
iliould  land,  they  may  not  find  any  temptation  to 
flay,  becaufe,  befides  the  filver  mines  in  this 
province,  fome  of  gold  have  been  lately  dif- 
covered,  which  are  of  very  great  value :  and 
they  chufe  to  tranfport  the  ore  on  mules  ta 
Mexico,  rather  than  run  the  ri(k  of  expofing  fo 
valuable  a  produ6t  to  be  intercepted  by  foreigners^ 
if  they  ventured  to  fend  it  in  fmall  veflels  by  fea* 
With  regard  to  the  reft,  the  country  is  pretty 
fruitful ;  and  it  produces  European  and  Indian 
grain  fo  plentifully,  that  the  latter  yields  a  hun- 
dred-fold, and  the  other  two  hundred  :  but  it  i& 
often  deftroyed  by  locufts,  and  vaft  numbers  of 
pyes,  no  larger  than  fparrows,  as  their  olives  are 
by  ants.  In  this  country  are  all  forts  of  fruits, 
herbs,  and  roots,  better  than  thofe  in  Europe; 
plenty  of  fugar- canes,  cochineal,  and  bees, 
faid  to  be  without  ftings.  The  paftures  abound 
with  all  forts  of  cattle;  and  the  woods  with  ve- 
n-ifon^ .  pine,  and  oak-trees ;  yet  they  are  infefted 
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■by  wolves  and  fcorpions.  Here  is  medicinal 
pepper,  which  cures  all  fores;  green- ftones 
alfo,  fald  to  be  a  fpecific  againft  the  gravel,  fra- 
grant flowers,  valuable  drugs,  and  rich  mines  of 
filver,  copper,  and  lead.  On  the  coaft  alfo  is  a 
good  pearl-fiihery.  The  natives  are  fubtle,- 
treacherous,  and  lazy :  they  are  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows ;  and  often  attack  the  Spaniards 
from  the  woods,  except  when  the  Spanifh 
officers  are  in  conjun6lion  with  their  caciques  in 
the  government.  The  better  fort  of  Spaniards 
live  here  by  trade,  and  are  mafters  of  the  filver- 
mines  r  the  others  following  tillage  and  grafing. 

The  Spaniards  place  an  Indian  cacique,  with 
two  Spaniards,  over  each  village,  who  regulate- 
the  price  of  provifions.  The  Caciques  are  fuc-" 
ceeded  by  their  heirs:  they  are  very  fenfible  of 
iiffronts,  and  pride  themfelves  in  their  valour.. 
Such  of  the  natives  as  pretend  to  be  civilized, 
are  very  indolent  and  lazy,  and  will  not  work 
but  for  great  wages.  Their  apparel  is  a  fhirt, 
and  fquare  cloak  of  cotton,  faftened  with  two 
buttons  before :  they  have  drawers  and  coverlids 
of  the  fame,  and  lie  upon  flags  and  matts  made  of 
thefe  :  they  wear  green  ftones  and  (hells  about 
their  necks,  arms,  and  legs.  Their  chief  re- 
creation is  dancing  to  the  found  of  a  hollov7 
l^ick..  Horfe-flefh,  and  raaize-cakes,  are  their 
principal  and  moft  delicious  dainties ;  and  cho- 
colate and  magney-wine,  their  favourite  liquors*- 

This  audience  of  Guadalajara  is  fubdivided' 
rnto  the  following  feven  provinces,  as  they  lie 
from  S.  to  N.  namely,  Guadalajara  Properj 
Xalifco,  Chiametian,  Zacateens,  New  Bifcay,. 
Culiaca03  and  Cinaloaj,  all  which  fee. 
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Guadalajara  Proper,  which  is  the  prm« 
cipal  province,  and  gives  name  to  the  whole  au- 
dience, is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Mechoacan  ;  on  the  N.  by  that  of  Xa- 
lifco;  and  a  corner  of  it  wafhed  by  the  Pacific 
ocean  on  the  W.  Notwithftanding  its  fitua- 
tion  under  the  Torrid  Zone,  it  is  healthy,  tem- 
perate, and  fruitful ;  producing  not  only  good 
timber,  but  European  and  Indian  wheat  in  great 
plenty;  and  all  the  fruits  found  in  both  coun- 
tries :  befides  the  vaft  treafures  of  filver  com- 
monly taken  out  of  its  mines.  It  is  not  above 
50  leagues  either  in  length  or  breadth. 

Guadalajara,  a  city  of  Mexico,  and  ca- 
pital of  thelaft  mentioned  province,  bearing  its 
name,  or  of  New  Gallicia.  It  is  the  head  of 
the  audience,  the  feat  of  the  royal  courts  of 
juftice,  and  a  bifliop's  fee  of  a  confiderable  re- 
venue^ which  is  a  fuffragan  to  Mexico.  It  is  a 
large,  populous,  and  neat  city,  {landing  very 
pleafantly  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Baranja,  or 
Efquitlan,  which  iflues  from  the  lake  of  Me- 
choacan, whence  it  goes  with  a  rapid  ftream  to- 
wards the  N.  W.  and  at  four  leagues  from  this 
city  it  has  a  very  high  fall,  after  which  it  haftens 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  between  Xalifco  and 
Chiametlan.  It  is  no  where  fordable ;  fo  that 
the  Spaniards  crofs  it  in  boats.  The  lake  of 
Chapala,  which  is  faid  to  be  40  leagues  in 
circuit,  lies  on  the  S.  fide  of  this  city.  In  this 
city  are  feveral  churches,  befides  its  {lately  ca- 
thedra], and  fomc  convents  for  both  fexes.  It 
is  reckoned  to  lie  262  miles  W.  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  :  and  {lands  in  a  plain  which  is  not  only 
watered  by  the  above-mentioned  river,  but  by  fe- 
veral brooks  and  fprings  that  make  it  productive 
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of  great  ftore  both  of  com  and  grafs.  About  five 
leagues  from  it  is  a  mountain  of  a  prodigious 
height ;  and  fo  fteep  that  no  beafls  of  burthen 
can  climb  it,  and  all  the  other  mountains  about 
it  are  craggy,  and  full  of  large  pine  and  oak 
trees.  It  lies  in  lat.  2Q.  51.  N.  Long»  loB. 
20.  E. 

GuADALouPE,  or  vulgarly  Guardaloupe, 
one  of  the  largeft  of  all  the  Caribbees,  in  that 
divifion  of  them,  called  the  Leeward  iflands. 
It  is  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  America. 
It  vi^as  fo  called  by  Columbus,  who  firft  dif- 
covered  it,  from  its  refeniblance  of  its  mountains 
to  thoie  of  that  name  in  Old  Spain  :  the  Carib- 
beans  called  it  Karukera,  or  Carriceura.  As 
ibon  as  Columbus  landed  here,,  he  and  his  jSpa^ 
niards  were  attacked  by  a  fhower  of  arrows, 
fhot  by  the  v^omen  on  the  illand,  who  were  foon, 
however,  difperfed  by  his  fire-arms :  upon 
which  his  men  plundered  and  burnt  their  houfes^ 
or  huts,  where  were  found  great  quantities  of  ho- 
ney, wax,  iron^  bows  and  arrows,  cotton  ff un 
and  unTpun,  cotton-hammocks,  and  looms  for 
weaving  ;  together  with  pompions,  or  a  fort  of 
pine-apples,  raailic,  aloes,  fandal,  ginger,  fran- 
Icincenfe,  a  fort  of  cinnamon-trees,  and  various 
fruits  and  herb$  different  from  ours.  The  birds 
he  faw  here  were  large  parrots,  partridg.es,  tur- 
tlesy  and  nightingales ;  befides  daws,  herons, 
falcons,  and  kites.  He  found  the  houfes  here 
better  and  fuller  of  provifions  than  any  he  had 
feen  in  thefe  iflands.  A  voyage  made  to  Guada- 
loupe  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1625,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account.  The  naked  Barbarians  of  this, 
as  well  as  the  other  iflands,  ufed  to  be  very  im- 
patient for  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniih  fleets  ones 
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3  year :  they  reckoned  up  their  months  hj 
moons ;  and  when  they  thought  the  time  draw- 
ing near,  prepared  fugar-canes,  plantanes,.  tor- 
toifes,  and  other  provifions,  in  order  to  barter 
with  them  for  iron,  knives,  and  haberdafhery- _ 
wares.  The  Indians  had  round  canoes  like 
troughs,  painted  with  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and 
French  arms ;  this  being  then  a  common  port 
for  all  nations  that  failed  to  America.  The  hair 
of  the  natives  hung  down  to  the  middle  of  their 
backs,  and  their  faces  were  flafhed  and  pinked. 
They  had  thin  plates  dangling  at  their  nofes, 
like  hog-rings,  and  they  fawned  like  children 
upon  the  Spaniards^ 

It  is  upwards  of  60  miles  long,  and  abDut  the 
fame  breadth.  According  to  iVIoll,  this  ifland  is 
15  miles  N.  W.  of  Marigalante  ;  and  it  is  rec- 
koned to  be  85  miles  N.  of  Martinico.  Till 
very  lately,  namely  1759,  it  was  fubjed^  to  the 
French  ;  but  commodore  Moore  and  general 
Barrington  have  entirely  reduced  it  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Great  Britain,  whofe  troops  are  now 
in  poiTeflion  of  it,  and  alfo  of  Marigalante, 
Guadaloupe  is  the  largeft  and  one  of  the  finefl 
ifiands  which  belonged  to  the  French  in  thofe 
parts ;  being,  according,  to  father  Tertre,  near 
ICO  leagues  in  circuit.  He  has  given  a  map  of 
it,  which  reprefents  it  as  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  channel  about  a  league  and  a  half  over^ 
called  the  Salt-river,  navigable  only  by  canoes  ; 
which  runs  N.  and  S.  and  communicates  witb 
the  fea  on  both  fides,  by  a  large  bay  at  each  end, 
of  which  that  on  the~N.  js  called  Grand  cul  de 
Sac  ;  and  that  on  the  S.  Petit  cul  de  Sac.  The 
E.  part  of  the  iHand  is  called  Grande  Terre, 
and  is  about  19  leagues  from  Antigua  point  oin 
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the  N.  W.  to  the  point  of  Guadaloupe  on  the 
S.  E.  and  about  nine  leagues  and  a  half  in  the 
middle,  where  broadefl-.  The  French  geogra- 
pher, M.  Robbe,  rriakes  this  part  about  50 
leagues  in  circuit.  The  W.  part,  which  is  pro- 
perly Guardaloupe,  according  to  Laet,  is  fubdi- 
vided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  into  Capes-terre 
on  the  W.  and  BafTe-terre  on  the  E.  This  is 
I  3  leagues  and  a  half  from  N.  to  S.  and  7  and  a 
half  where  broadefl: :  and,  according  to  M» 
Robbe,  45  leagues  in  circuit.  Both  parts  would 
be  joined  by  an  ifthmus  a  league  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  were  it  not  cut  through  by  the  faid  ca- 
nal. Labat  fays,  that  the  French  were  obliged 
to  abandon  Grande-terre  in  1696,  by  the  reafon 
of  the  frequent  incurfions  and  depredations  com- 
mitted there  by  the  Englifh  from  Antigua  and 
Montferrat.  Befides,  this  part  is  deftitate  of 
freOi  water,  which  is  fo  plentiful  in  the  other, 
(properly  called  Guadaloupe,  as  having  been 
firfl  dilcovered  and  inhabited)  that  it  has  enough 
to  fupply  the  neighbouring  iflands.  He  makes 
the  latter  35  leagues  in  compafs,  and  both 
iflands  together  about  90.  The  Salt-river,  he 
fays,  is  about  50  toifes,  or  300  feet  over  at  its 
mouth,  towards  the  Great  cul  de  Sac,  from 
whence  it  grows  narrower;  fo  that  in  feme 
places  it  is  not  above  90  feet  over.  Its  depth  is 
likewife  as  unequal  as  its  breadth  :  for  in  Tome 
places  it  will  carry  a  fhip  of  500  tons;  and  in 
others  hardly  bear  a  veffel  of  50.  It  is  a  fmooth, 
clear  ftream,  above  two  leagues  from  the  one 
Cul  de  SdC  to  the  ether,  and  finely  fliaded,  for 
the  moft  part,  with  mangroves. 

Tine  air  here  is  very  clear  and  healthy;  and 
not  fo  hot  as  in  Mariinico.     Here  is  alfo  ^plenty 
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©f  water,  and  as  good  as  the  foil  is  rich  ;  which 
Jaft  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Martinico.  It  is 
equally  cultivated  and  fortified  with  equal 
ftrength.  Its  produce  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
Martinico,  and  its  export  of  fugar  is  as  great, 
befides  indigo,  cotton,  and  thofe  other  commo- 
dities produced  in  all  the  iflands  of  that  part  of 
America  called  the  Weft  Indies, 

The  French  began  to  fend  colonies  to  Gua- 
daloupe  about  the  year  1632.     But  it  made  no- 
great  figure  till  the  prefent  century,  fince  the 
beginning  of  v/hich  it  has  vaftly  increafed.     It  is 
faid  to  contain  10,000  European  inhabitants,  and 
30,000  negroes.-    And  the  French  have  fortified 
it  with  feveral  regular  forts.     Here  Labat  found 
the  Gopau-tree,  fo  famous  for  its  fanative  bal- 
fam,  or  oil;  and  which  he  had  foughtfor  in  vain 
throughout  all  the  French  iflands.     It  is  a  hand- 
fome  tree,  about  25  feet  high,  with  a  leaf  like 
that  of  an  orange- tree,  only  longer  and  more 
pointed,   and  of  an  aromatic  fmeH  ;  as  is  alfo  its 
bark.     Its  wood  is  white  and  very  foft  j   and  it  is 
of  a  quick  growth.     (See  Labat's  diredions  with 
regard  to  the  time  and  method  of  cutting  the 
bark   to  let  out  the  balm.)     It  does   not,  he 
fays,    grow    hard    or   dry,    like   the    balfam   of 
Peru ;    and    he    commends   it  as  a  fpecific  for 
almoft  every  malady,  both  internal  and  externa]^ 
He  alfo  found  here  that  called  the  milk-ihrub, 
with   a  leaf    refembling  that  of  a  laurel,    only 
larger,  thicker,  and  fofter ;  and  its  fibres,  when 
prefied,  yield  a  liquor   of  the  colour  and   fub- 
flance  of  milk.     It  has   bloiToms  of  f,ve  or  fix 
llov/ers  each,    much  refembling  thofe  of  jefla- 
mine,  and  containing  in  the  middle  a  little  oval; 
bud  in  which  is  two  fraall  grains  or  kernels,  that 
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are  the  feed  of  the  tree.  It  alfo  thrives  very 
well  from  flips.  The  bark  is  a  pale  green  with- 
out, and  white  within,  and  has  a  pith  like  that 
of  an  alder.  The  ftem  of  the  leaves  is  about  an 
inch  long,  with  a  knot  where  it  touches  the  bark. 
Labat  commends  its  juice  for  almofl  as  many 
virtues  as  the  copau-tree.  Here  is  alfo  the  mon- 
bane-tree,  which  bears  yellow  plums,  where- 
with they  fatten  their  hogs ;  and  the  co'rbary, 
a  tree  which  bears  fruit  in  a  fhell,  containing  a 
downy  pulp  of  a  faffron  colour  :  and  it  yields  a 
gum,  which  being  hardened  in  the  fun,  be- 
comes very  clear  :  fo  that  the  native  Caribbeans 
life  it  for  braceiets^  and  other  ornaments.  Here 
are  pear-trees,  like  thofe  of  Europe  with  regard 
to.  the  leaf,  but  they  do  not  bear  fruit.  The 
chief  produ6t  of  the  foil,  befixdes  what  has  been 
above-mentioned,  is  tobacco,  cafila,  bannanas, 
pine-apples,  ftore  of  rice,  maize,  mandioca, 
and  potatoes.  Some  of  the  mountains  in  the 
ridge  aforefaid  are  overgrown  with  trees ;  and  at 
the  foot  of  others  are  large  plains,  watered  by 
frefl"!  and  fweet  ftreams.  Among  thefe  is  a  fort 
of  volcano  continually  fmoking,  which  commu- 
nicates a  fulphurous  tafl:e  to  the  rivers  about  it ; 
and  here  are  feveral  boiling  hot  fprings  ;  particu- 
larly one  to  the  W.  fide  near  the  ifland  of  Goy- 
aves,  which  are  faid  to  be  good  for  the  dropfy,  and 
all  diftempers  proceeding  from  colds.  The  two 
gulphs  called  the  Culs  de  Sac,  abound  with  tor- 
toifes,  fliarks,  pilots,  and  the  other  fiili  com- 
mon to  thefe  feas  :  and  here  is  abundance  of 
thofe  called  land-crabs,  with  fwarms  of  muf- 
kettos  and  gnats. 

The  forts  of  this  ifland,  as  defcribed  by  fa- 
thers Tertrc  and  Labat,  are,  i.  Fort  Lewis  in 
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the  Grande  Terre,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  bay 
called  Petit  Cul  de  Sac.  It  is  too  high  to  defend 
the  veflels  th^it  anchor  at  the  bottom  of  it :  and 
therefore  the  French  have  ere£i:ed  a  redoubt  be- 
low it,  with  a  battery  of  fix  guns  which  play  into 
the  road.  From  this  fort  may  be  feen  not  only 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Cabes-terre  and  Grand 
Cul  de  Sac,  and  many  fmall  illands  in  the  Petit 
Cul,  with  the  iflands  of  Xaints ;  but  alfo  the_ 
mountains  of  Dominica  in  clear  weather.  This 
fort  lies  in  the  pariih  of  Gofier  on  the  Grande 
Terre,  Certain  abyfTes,  as.Labat  calls  them, 
are  in  the  Grande  Terre,  which  are  great  inden- 
tures made  in  the  land  by  the  fea,  affording 
fhelter  for  veiTels,  in  very  deep  water,  from  the 
hurricanes,  or  an  enemy  ;  and  where  they  are 
moored  to  palmetto- trees  on  each  fide. 

2.  The  Great  Cul  de  Sac  contains  a  bafoa 
five  or  fix  leagues  in  length,  from  the  ooint  of 
Grofs  Morne  in  the  Baffe  Terre,  to  that  of  An- 
tigua in  the  Grande  Terre.  It  is  alio  nearly 
three  leagues  in  the  broadeft  part;  and  at  ieaft 
one  in  the  narrowefl  -,  with  fafe  riding  for  fhips 
of  all  rates. 

3.  The  Petit  Cul  de  Sac  is  a  populous,  well 
cultivated,  and  trading  parifb,  to  the  N.  of  that 
of  Goyaves  :  and  both  are  in  the  Cabes-terre, 
on  the  E.  fide  of  Guadaloupe  Proper.  Here  are, 
no  lefs  than  eight  rivers,  befides  near  as  many 
brooks  that  run  into  the  fea  in  the  fpace  of  four 
leagues,  betwixt  the  river  of  Coin,  which  is^  to 
the  W.  of  the  Salt-river,  and  the  Brick-kiln 
river. 

Ginger  comes  up  extremely  well  in  the  E. 
part  of  Proper  Guadaloupe,  betwixt  the  Great 
Cul  de  Sac,  and  the  river  of  Cabes-terre.     And 
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though  the  climate  of  thefe  iflands  Is  very  hot, 
the  people  eat  a  vaft  quantity  of  it,  even  vi^hen 
green.  The  Cabes-terre  river,  called  the  Great 
river,  is  in  Tome  places  i8o  feet  wide.  Its  wa- 
ter is  very  clear;  but  almoft  impaffable  by  rea- 
fon  of  numerous  rocks. 

The  next  river  to  the  S.  is  the  Grand  Carbet, 
and  a  little  further  is  the  Grand  Bananiers,  that 
terminates  the  quarter  called  Cabes-terre,  which 
is  by  much  the  finefi;  part  of  the  ifland.  For 
from  this  river  to  the  Grofs  Morne,  where  be- 
gins the  Grand  Cul,  it  i^  a  very  even  country, 
near  20  leagues  in  extent  by  thefea-fide;  which 
is  only  a  league  in  fome  places,  and  at  moft  bat 
four  from  the  mountains. 

The  quarter  of  the  Trois  Rivieres  on  the 
S.  E.  fide  is  four  mJles  broad,  with  a  good  foil 
for  fugar-canes,  and  feveral  confiderable  fettle- 
mencs.  The  French  have  here  at  the  S.  end, 
v/hat  they  call  the  Old  Fort  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  coafl,  which  is  very  even,  has  good  an- 
chorage, and  fmooth  water  ;  where,  fhould  an 
enemy  make  a  defcent,  and  pofTefs  themfelves  of 
this  part,  they  might  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion betwixt  the  Cabes-terre  and  Bafle-terre,  and 
fo  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  whole.  The 
French  have  therefore  planted  two  guns  at  the 
point  to  give  an  alarm.  And  in  the  fulphur- 
mountains  is  a  redoubt  called  Dos  d'Aihe,  to 
Vv'hich  upon  a  defcent,  the  French  fend  their  beft 
effe6is,  wives,  children,  &c.  But  the  country 
here  is  fo  full  of  woods  and  precipices,  that  a 
handful  of  men  might  keep  ofF  an  army. 

The  river  of  the  Galleons  on  the  S.  W.  fide, 
where  the  French  have  another  fort,  is  a  confi- 
derable river  ;  and  when  fordable,  the  only  paf- 
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fage  from  the  Cabes-terre  to  the  BafTe-terre, 
Here  is  excellent  anchorage,  but  the  water  taftes 
of  fulphur  and  vitriol,  caufing  fiuxes. 

The  chief  fort  of  the  whole  illand  is  that  at 
the  town  of  Bafle-terre,  two  leagues  N.  from 
the  point  of  the  old  fort ;  which,  at  the  firft  peo- 
pling, confifted  of  two  confiderable  towns  j 
one  clofe  by  the  river  St.  Louis,  or  the  Riviere  des 
Peres,  i.  e.  the  Jacobine  Friars  river  :  the  other 
on  both  fides  of  the  BaliiF  river ;  where  was  at 
iirft  a  chapel,  now  turned  to  a  parochial  church. 
But  the  former  having  been  carried  away 
twice  by  the  inundation  of  the  river  in  a  hurri- 
cane, the  inhabitants  removed  towards  the  fort, 
where  they  built  the  latter  town,  which  is  now 
the  principal  town  of  the  ifland,  having  feverai 
churches,  monafteries,  &c.  and  a  caftle  with 
four  bulwarks,  befides  a  fort  on  a  neighbouring 
mountain:  yet  it  has  been  ruined  more  than 
once.  In  1691  it  was  burned  by  the  Englifli, 
together  with  feme  other  forts  :  and  when  en- 
tirely rebuilt,  it  was  carried  away  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  river  BailifF.  It  was  begun  to  be  re- 
built when  the  Engliih  burnt  it  again  in  1703, 
together  with  Magdalen  and  other  forts.  This 
fort  ftands  upon  higher  ground  than  the  town  : 
its  walls  are  wafhed  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  river 
Galleons ;  on  the  S.  W.  it  faces  the  the  fea, 
being  only  lOO  paces  from  it ;  and  on  the  N.  W, 
fide  it  looks  towards  the  town  and  the  moun- 
tains. The  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  town 
is  between  the  fort  and  the  river  of  Herbs  5  and 
this  is  properly  the  town  of  Bafie-terre;  and 
that  which  extends  from  the  river  to  the  brook  of 
Billan,  is  called  the  town  of  St.  Francis,  from 
a  church  and  convent  of  Capuchins  in  it.  La- 
bat 
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bat  reckoned  the  houfes  in  both  towns,  in  the 
year  1696,  to  be  about  260,  but  generally  of 
timber. 

Betwixt  the  river  Bailiff  on  the  W.  and  the 
great  river  of  Goyaves,.  or  St.  Charles,  on  the 
E.  are  the  ruins  of  another  fortification  deflroyed 
by  the  Englifli  in   1691.     All  the  ground  be- 
tween the  Bailiff  river,   and  that  of  Pleffis,  is 
called  rhe  Marfh  of  St.  Robert.     The  parifh  of 
Bailiff  is  feparated  by  the  Pleffis  river  from  the 
pariih  of  the  inhabitants,  whither  fuch  retired  as 
had,  at  the  firfl  fettlement,  ferved  the  term  of 
three  years,  which  ihey  had  contra£i:ed  for  with 
the   company.      Here   is   a   river  of  the  fame 
name  ;  and   a  little  to  the  W.  of   it,   another 
fmall  one  called  Beangendre,  the  boundary  of 
the  inhabitants  quarter.     About  half   a  league 
from  hence  is  Ance  a  la  Barque,  a  creek  where 
the  Englifh  made  their  defent  in  1691,  the  moft 
likely  place  for  every  man  of  them  to  be  cut  to 
pieces,  had  the  general  officers  behaved  as  they 
ought,    on  account,  fays  Labat,    of   the  many 
defiles,  diOiculi:  paffes,  mountains  and  rivers  be- 
twixt the  landing-place  and  the  fort  of  Baffe- 
terre. 

Labat  met  with  no  bird  of  paffaae  in  any  of 
the  iilands,  but  in  this  and  Dominica,  whither 
they  repair  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  to 
couple,  lay  their  eggs,  and  hatch  their  young. 
He  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  devil-bird,  which  is  feen 
in  Virginia  and  the  neishbourinp^  countries  from 
May  to  October.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  young 
pullet,  its  plumage  black  as  jet,  very  fliort  legs, 
with  feet  like  thofe  of  ducks,  but  armed  with 
ftrong  claws,  its  back  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
but    crooked,    {harp    pointed,    and    extremely 
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bard.     It  fees  befl  at  night,  when  it  catches  fi/h 
out  of  the  Tea,  from  which  they  return  in  the 
morning  to  the  Devil's  mountain,  not  far  from 
Bailiff  river,  where  they  lodge  by  pairs  in  holes 
like  rabbits.     And  at  night  when  they  By  out  to 
fea,  they  make  fuch  a  chatter,  as  if  they  called 
or  anfwered  one  another.     They  ftay  here  from 
the  beginning  of  Odober  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber ;  and  are  not  feen  till  January  ;  and  then 
only  fmgle  ones  in  each  hole  till  March,  when 
they  have  two  young  ones,  which  before  they 
are  fledged  are  covered  with  a  down  like  goflings, 
and  called  cottons.     About  the  end  of  May  they 
are  ready  to  fly,  and  then  are  not  feen  nor  heard 
till   September.     Their  flefh  is  black,  and  has  a 
iifhy  tafte  ;  but  otherwife  very  good  and  nouriih- 
ing.      The  young  ones  are  the  tenderefl,    but 
their  fat  is  like  oil.     They  are  roafted  or  boiled, 
and  ferved  up  with  a  ragout  of  orange-peel  and 
the  leaves  of  the  Indian  wood.     Thefe  birds  are 
the  main  fuilenance  of  the  negroes  and   poor 
people,  who  have  nothing  qUq  to  live  on  during 
the  feafonj  and  our  author,  after  calling  them 
manna  from  heaven,  thought  it  a  great  provi- 
dence that  thefe  birds  harboured  in  places  fo  diffi- 
cult to  climb,  as  he  found  this  mountain  to  be  j 
otherwife  the  French  would  have  deftroyed  the 
fpecies  long  ago. 

Father  Labat  accompanied  four  negroes  in 
this  kind  of  fowling,  which  took  them  up  fix 
hours  before  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain :  when  thrufting  fwitches  feven  or  eight  feet 
long,  with  a  crook  at  the  end,  into  each  hole 
where  a  devil  is,  whicli  dogs  trained  up  to  the 
chace  difcover  by  barking  at  the  entrance  to  it ; 
the  birds  either  faften  on  the  iiA'itch  with  their 
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beaks,  and  rather  than  quit  their  hold,  fufFer 
themfelves  to  be  dragged  out:  or  if  they  do  not 
bite  the  Twitch,  it  is  tuined  round  fo  often  in  the 
hole,  till  one  of  its  wings  being  entangled  in  the 
crook,  it  is  drawn  out  by  force  :  fo  that  by 
noon  they  had  taken  198  of  thefe  birds. 

The  top  of  the  mountain  of  Sulphur,  to 
which  Labat  pafled  over  the  river  St.  Louis,  he 
found  bare,  without  any  thing  but  fern,  and 
fome  forry  fhrubs  full  of  mofs.  From  hence  he 
plainly  faw  not  only  Dominica,  the  Xaintes 
iilands,  and  Marigallante;  but  he  had  a  clear 
view  of  Martinico  one  way,  as  well  as  Mon- 
ferrat,  Nevis,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands  the 
other.  He  travelled  round  the  hill  among  burnt 
ftones  and  whitifh  afhes,  which  in  fome  places 
were  above  his  ancles,  and  fmelt  flrong  of  ful- 
phur.  Thefe  increafed  the  higher  he  afcended ; 
and  at  the  top,  which  is  a  vaft  rugged  platform, 
covered  with  all  fizes  of  burnt  ftones,  fmoke 
ilTued  out  from  fundry  clefts  and  chinks.  On 
the  E.  fide  of  the  mountain  he  faw  two  mouths 
of  this  fulphur  pit,  one  of  which  wa^  oval,  and 
he  judged  to  be  about  lOO  feet  in  its  greateft  dia- 
meter ;  but  remembring  the  fate  of  Pliny,  he 
durft  not  venture  near  to  fathom  its  depth,  it, 
every  now  and  then,  emitting  thick  clouds  of 
fmoke,  vAih  fparks  of  fire.  The  negroes  who 
fell  brimftone  fetch  it  from  this  mountain. 
About'  200  paces  below  the  leafl  and  loweft 
mouth  are  three  little  pools  of  very  hot  water, 
four  or  five  paces  afunder,  the  biggeft  of  which 
may  be  about  fix  feet  in  diameter.  Its  water  is 
very  dark-coloured,  and  fmells  like  that  in  a 
fmith's  forge.  The  fecond  is  whitifb,  and  has 
the  tafte  of  alum.     The  third  is  blue,  and  of  a 
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vitriolic  tafte.  Here  are  alfo  f^veral  fmall  fprings, 
^hich  uniting,  form  divers  rivers  or  torrents  : 
one  of  them  called  the  White  river  from  the 
a(hes  and  fulphur  covering  it,  falls  into  that  of 
St.  Louis.  The  middle  and  bottom  of  this 
burning  mountain  are  as  different  from  the  top, 
as  if  in  quite  another  country,  being  covered 
with  a  delightful  verdure  of  tall  trees  and  her- 
bage, watered  with  abundance  of  rivulets,  and" 
very  carefully  cultivated. 

The  bees  here  are  blacker  and  rounder  than, 
ours  in  Europe,  but  not  half  fo  big;  nor  do 
they  feem  to  have  any  fting  ;  or  if  they  have,  it 
is  too  weak  to  pierce  the  fkin.  They  have  no 
hives  but  in  hollow-trees;  their  wax  is  black, 
or  of  a  deep  purple  colour :  and  Labat  fays, 
that  all  the  art  of  his  countrymen  could  not 
turn  it  to  v*^hite  or  yellow ;  befides  it  is  too  foft 
for  candles  5  noris  it-ufed  here  for  any  thing  but 
ferin^  over  the  corks  of  bottles,  after  it  is  tho- 
roughly refined.  The  bees  here  lay  their  honey 
in  little  bladders  of  wax  of  the  form  and  fize  of 
a  pidgeons-egg,  though  more  pointed,  and  al- 
moft  like  the  bladder  of  a  carp.  Thefe,  though 
they  may  be  eafily  parted,  are  fo  artfully  ranged, 
that  there  feems  to  be  no  void  between  them. 
Thefe  bladders  are  moftly  full  of  honey  ;  but  in 
fome  of  them  is  a  yellow  matter  like  the  ovules 
of ,  a  carp,  and  glutinous,  without  any  fmell 
but  that  of  honey.  The  negroes  fay  thefe  are 
the  bees  excrements ;  but  they  would  feem  ra- 
ther to  be  the  impregnated  ovules  in  a  ftate  to- 
v^^ards  the  formation  of  infedls.  Their  honey  is 
always  liquid,  of  the  confiftence  of  olive-oil. 

Here  is  another  fort  of  flies,  which  are  very 

extraordinary  both  in  fize  and  form.     Thefe  Mr. 
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Rochefort  has  miftaken  for  the  phalanges,  and 
captain  Dampier  for  fpiders.  There  are  indeed 
fpiders  in  thefe  iflands,  fome  perhaps  as  large  as 
a  man's  fift,  but  without  horns,  nor  are  they 
poifonous.  The  French  are  very  cautious  of  de- 
ftroying  them,  becaufe  they  eat  a  ftinking  infcB: 
called  ravets,  of  the  fize  and  almoft  the  fhape  of 
May-bugs,  but  a  little  flatter  and  more  tender, 
which  gnaw  paper,  pidures,  and  other  furniture, 
and  foul  wherever  they  pitch  with  their  ordure. 
As  they  fly  every  where,  and  more  by  night  than 
day,  they  either  entangle  themfelves  in  thefe  fpi* 
ders-webs ;  or  elfe  if  they  pitch  and  happen  to 
fieep,  the  fpider,  which  is  on  the  watch,  feizes 
them  napping,  and  fucks  them  till  their  flcin  is 
as  dry  as  parchment.  So  much  for  the  natural 
hiflory  of  this  ifland. 

We  (liall  now  proceed  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  French  fettlement  on  Guadaloupe.     M. 
de  Olive,  or,  according  to  Labat,  M.  de  Loline, 
their  lieutenant-general  at  St.  Chriftophers,  and 
M.  du  Pleffis,  having  made  a  contrafl  with  fome 
merchants  of   Dieppe,    arrived  here  in   1635, 
with  a  commiffion  from  the  general  company  of 
the  American  iflands  at  Paris,  to  plant  colonies, 
and  to  be  governors  either  of  this  ifland,  Domi- 
nica, or  Martinico.     They  brought  with  them 
400  men,  who  v/ere  obliged  to  ferve  them  three 
years  for  their  paflage ;  befides  four  Dominican 
friars,  for  whom  cardinal  Richelieu  had  obtained 
great  privileges  from  pope  Urban  VIII.   Eighteen 
of   this  order  had,    it   feems,    been    murdered 
by   the  natives  here  in   1603  and  1604.     The 
two  governors  landed  iirfl:  at  Martinico  in  May, 
but  going  a^fhore  where  they  difcovered   a  good 
number  of  ferpents,  and  faw  nothing  elfe  before 
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t^.em  "but  mountains  and  precipices,  they  came  to 
Guadaloupe,  of  which  they  took  pofleflion,  by 
ere6liiig  a  crofs  with  the  ufual  ceremonies,  as 
they  had  done  at  Martinico.  But  Labat  fays 
they  landed  at  the  very  v/orft  part  of  all  Guada- 
loupe. When  they  had  landed,  each  of  the  go- 
vernors took  his  ihare  of  the  men,  provifions, 
and  ammunition  ;  but  not  without  fome  quarrel. 
And  they  had  feveral  bickerings  in  the  voyage, 
which  brought  great  calamities  afterwards  upon 
the  colony.  M.  de  Olive  built  a  little  fort  cal- 
led St.  Peter's,  as  he  took  pofieiTion  on  the  eve 
of  that  faint's  feflival.  The  favages  coming 
down  were  well  received,  and  for  a  few  prefents 
helped  the  colony  in  building  their  cottages ; 
furnifhed  them  with  the  Mandioca  plant,  of 
which  they  made  caiTavi,  the  bread  of  the 
country  j  as  alfo  with  fome  feed  of  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  divers  kinds  of  peafe  ;  taught  them 
to  make  fifhing-canoes,  and  to  turn  the  tortoifes 
and  lamantines.  In  (hort,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
friendiliip  of  the  favages,  the  colony  would  have 
perilhed  through  famine  ;  for  they  brought  only 
two  months  provifions  from  France  ;  part  of 
which  being  fpoiled  in  the  voyage,  they  were 
reduced  to  live  ounces  of  bread  each  man  ;  fo 
that  having  no  meal  or  fait  meat  left,  they  were 
forced  to  eat  frefh  tortoife,  which  threw  many  of 
them  into  bloody  fluxes,  of  which  they  died. 
Some  frayed  on  the  ifland,  where  they  were 
civilly  entertained  by  the  favages  :  and  others 
fled  to  St.  Chiiftopher's.  At  laft  the  famine 
grew  fo  terrible  that  they  were  forced  to  eat 
dogs,  cat?,  rats,  furgeons  ointment,  leather, 
and  even  one  another's  excrements :  and  at  night 
they  ranfacked  the  graves  to  feed  on  the  dead. 
Vol.  II.  E  In 
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In  fhort  they  were  hardly  reftralned  from  hanging 
or  drowning  themfelves.  In  September  arrived 
a  fhip  with  140  men  from  the  merchants  of 
Dieppe,  but  the  captain  could  not  fpare  them 
above  a  months  provifion :  fo  that  tfiefe  new- 
comers added  to  the  mifery  of  the  reft.  This 
famine  lafted  five  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
a  great  mortality,  which  was  increafed  by  the 
unwholefome  foil,  but  more  efpecially  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  cc^nimanders,  v^^ho  treated  the 
poor  half-ftarved  men  worfe  than  ilaves,  and 
even  fome  of  them  died  under  it.  So  many 
hands  being  cut  oft'  by  the  famine  and  mortality, 
before  the  great  trees  in  the  forefls  were  felled, 
or  proper  places  made  for  plantations,  the  two 
governors  were  difcouraged  to  the  laft  degree, 
and  du  Pleffis  broke  his  heart. 

M.  de  Olive  being  thereby  left  abfolute  mafter 
of  this  wretched  colony,  began  an  unjuft  war 
againft  the  favages,  in  order  to  obtain  fubfiftence, 
and  caufed  great  numbers  of  them  to  be  mafla- 
cred.  Whereupon  they  called  the  Caribbeans  of 
the  neighbouring  iflands  to  their  ailiftance,  and 
returned  the  mafTacre  upon  the  French ;  fo  that 
by  this  means,  and  the  famine  from  January 
1636  to  1639,  the  colony  was  reduced  almoft  to 
Dothino;.  Mean  while  feveral  colonies  fent  thi- 
ther mifcarried,  and  of  a  detachment  of  the 
b-eft  men  M.  de  Olive  had  left  which  he  fent  to 
St.  Chriftopher  5  to  fetch  bread,  they  were  never 
more  heard  of.  M.  de  Olive,  to  prevent  the  to- 
tal ruin  of  the  colony,  fent  the  fuperior  of  the 
Dominicans  to  reprefent  their  calamities  to  the 
company  in  France,  and  folicit  i'peedy  fuccours  ; 
when  by  Rithelieu's  intereft  he  was  continued 
iole  governor.    But  while  his  commiiJion  from 
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the  company  was  reading  here,  the  Dominicans 
houfe  and  church  was  deftro^ed  by  fire,  and 
every  thing  in  them  burnt. 

The   remainder   of   M.   de   Olive's   people, 
having  ferved  their  time  out,  demanded  leave  to 
return;  and  threatened,  if  refufed,  to  take  it  of 
their  own  accord.     He  wrote  feveral  times  to  the 
company  at  Paris  for  fuccours ;  but  having  no 
favourable  anfvver,  he  fell  into   a  phrenfy,  be- 
came blinds   and  going  ;o  St.  Chriflopher's  for 
afTiftance,    M.  Poincy  the  governor-general   o£ 
the  French   iflands,    put    him   under  an   arreft. 
However,  when  the  company's  deputy  he^e  de- 
manded men  and  ammunition  of  M.  de  P^^incy 
to  defend  the  colony  againft  the  favages,  he  very 
readily  fent  both.     He  promifed  to  fuch  as  would 
go  to  Guadaloupe  a  free  palDge,  and  provifions  till 
the  planters  could  furnifh  them.     And  even  for- 
bidding the  French  at  St.  Chriftopher's  to  plant 
any  more  tobacco  in  the  mountains :   1 32  of  them 
embarked  for  Guadaloupe  Januaiy   14,   1640; 
but  in  a  florm  were  driven  back,  and  loft  moit  of 
what  they  brought  out.     Nevertheless   the  fnip 
being  refitted,  they  ^arrived  the  laft  day  of  the 
month  ;  and  werefoon  after  followed  by  as  many 
more,  Poincy  having  for  the  purpofe  releafed  all 
infolvent  debtors.      He  fent  over   mefT,  Vernad 
and  Sabouilly  with  the  convoys  :  but  the  former 
inhabitants  mutinied  againft  the  new  c<;mers,  d 
whom  three   fourths   died   of   diiteuipers.    ana' 
this  being  alfo  attended  with  want  of  provifions, 
the  ifland  was  in  a  miferable  ftate.     The  favages 
indeed  had  been  twice  defeated  by  M.  Sahouilly, 
and  almoil  driven  out  of  the  ifland.     But  in  the 
mean  time  a  number  of  fugitive  Haves,  who  had 
retired  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  plundered 
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and  murdered  the  other  inhabitants,  which  made 
M.  Poincy  fend  500  men  againfl  thefe,  who 
foon  reduced  them. 

In  1640,  M.  Aubert  was,  by  the  French 
Weft  India  company,  appointed  governor  of 
this  colony,  who  made  a  peace  with  the  favages, 
who  had  now  the  liberty  of  treating  with  the 
Fr^ench  for  wedges,  hooks,  knives,  and  other 
necefTaries  ;  and  the  French  received  in  exchange 
fwine,  lizards,  tortoifes,  and  other  fiOi,  Sic. 
So  that  now  the  plantations  being  cultivated 
without  difturbance,  juftice  revived  in  the  co- 
lony with  peace  and  plenty :  the  report  of  which 
brought  many  to  fettle  here.  This  excellent  go- 
vernor was  fupplanted  by  M.  Howel,  a  member 
of  the  company,  who  fent  him  hither  in  1642, 
to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  ifland,  and  next 
year  fent  him  over  again  as  governor.  He  flayed 
here  about  10  years,  and  then  failed  for  France, 
leaving  the  ifland,  which  was  very  weak,  and 
full  of  difcontent,  to  be  governed  till  his  return 
by  his  brother  and  nephew  ;  who  put  the  ifland, 
however.  Into  fuch  a  good  ftate  of  defence,  that 
major-general  Penn,  arriving  then  here  with  an 
Enalifli  fquadron,  did  not  think  fit  to  attack  it. 
In  15  months  no  lefs  than  three  hurricanes  hap- 
pened here,  the  laft  of  which  was  (o  terrible, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  relief  from  the  other 
iflands,  the  colony  muft  have  been  ruined,  by 
the  de{}ru6tion  it  caufed,  and  a  great  famine  en- 
fuing  it. 

Howel  confiding;  more  in  the  flaves  than  in  the 
other  inhabitants,  whom  the  former  far  exceeded 
in  numbers,  for  that  reafon  having  taught  them 
the  ufe  of  arms,  they  formed  a  dangerous  infur- 
redlion  in  1656,  which  only  mifcarried  for  want 
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of  a  hearty  union  between  the  Angol^l  and  Cape 
Verd  negroes.     They  had  laid  a  plot  to  morder 
ail  their  maders  ;  but  to   preferve  the  women, 
and  fet  up  two  kings,  the  one  at  BalTe-terre,  the 
other  at  Capes-terre,    at  which  lafl:  place   they 
were  to  rendezvous  ;  but  the  Cape  Verd  negroef-, 
having  a  pique   againft  thofe   of    Angola,    did 
not  keep  their  promife.     The  former  however 
met,  and  having  waited  a  whole  day  in  vain  for 
the  latter,  fet  upon  the  plantation  at  Capes-terre, 
feized  the  arms^    and  after  deilroying  all  that 
was    of   value,    retired    to   the  woods  j    from 
whence  they  made  incurfions  for  15  days,  plun- 
dering and  icilling  all  the  French  they  met :  but 
they  were  at  laft  defeated,  and  their  two  pretended 
kings  taken  and  quartered  alive.     Many  of  the 
reft  were  hanged,  and  the  younger  fort  whipped, 
and  their  ears  cropt.     They  afterwards  formed 
another  plot,  in   which  they  were  countenanced 
by  the  favages   about  Capcs-terre,    who  at  lall 
agreed  to  a  peace,  and  to  entertain  no  more  of 
the  French  ilaves. 

Howel,  by  his  exactions,  provoked  the  inha- 
bitants  themfelves   to  a   frefii   revolt,  which  he 
was  forced   to  pacify  by   faLr  promifes ;  but  did 
not  keep  them.     Which  fo  incenfed  the  people, 
that  they  joined  with  nis  brother  and  nephew, 
who  came  from  France  to  demand  their  eitatea 
he  unjuftly  detained  from   them  ;  and   he  was 
forced  to  comply.     But  this  agreement  did  not 
laft  long:   for  Howel  and   his  adherents  infuhed 
them  fo,  that  M.  Poincy  was  obliged  to  inter- 
pofe,  and  obtained  a  reconciliation.     Neverthe- 
lefs,  Hovi-el  breaking  the  peace  again,  cccafioned 
a  great  deal  of  bioodllied  ;  which   oblieed   the 
French  king  to  fend  M.  Tracy  from  France  ti 
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reflore  peace  in  the  country  ;  and  at  laft,  in 
1660,  2  general  peace  was  concluded  in-the  An- 
tilles iilands,  between  the  French,  EnglilTi,  and 
favages.  At  M.  Tracy's  arrival,  he  garrifoned 
the  torts  uich  the  king's  troops ;  but  he  opprelTed 
the  proteflants.  While  he  was  governor,  abun- 
dance of  flaves  deferted  to  the  woods,  and  400 
c>f  them,  headed  by  a  flurdy  negro,  plundered  the 
ifland  ;  but  the  governor  purfued  and  reduced 
them. 

Mean  time  the  French  Weft  India  company, 
being  much  in  debt,  made  a  Tale  of  this  and  the 
jflands  of  Defirada,  Marigalante,  Xaintes,  &c. 
in  1640,  to  M.  de  Boifret.  And,  in  1664,  the 
king  himfelf  made  a  purchaCe  of  them,  by  re- 
imburfmg  the  proprietors  the  money  they  had 
laid  our  in  their  purchafe  and  improvements,  and 
appointed  M.  du  Lion  his  firfl  governor  of  Gua- 
daloupe.  In  1677,  an  Englifh  fquadron  took 
five  Dutch  vefiels  in  a  harbour  of  th's  ifland, 
and  plundered  fome  of  the  plantations  on  Grande- 
terre.  In  February  169 1,  general  Codrington, 
in  a  fquadron  under  commodore  Wright,  landed 
fome  troops  on  the  W.  fide  of  Guadaloupe,  and, 
after  after  a  warm  difpute  v/ith  a  body  of  French, 
burnt  the  town  of  Bafl'e-terre,  and  had  begun  to 
batter  two  ftrong  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  : 
but  on  the  approach  of  M.  du  CafTe's  fquadron 
from  Martinico,  the  Englifh  were  reimbarked 
in  all  hafte,  and  fent  to  Barbadoes,  &c. 

On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1703,  Guadaloupe 
was  attacked  by  a  fquadron  under  commodore 
Walker,  and  fome  land-forces  from  our  planta- 
tions, under  colonel  Codrington.  They  firft 
landed  at  a  place  called  Les  Petits  Habitans, 
where  they  deftroyed  fome  fcattered  fettlements 
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on  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  iHand,  together  with' 
the  church  of  Goyaves ;  and  afterwards  landed 
in  a  bay  N.  of  the  aforefaid  ^vvn,  called  BailifE^ 
where  they  beat  the  French  out  of  their  bread- 
works  and  entrenchments  with  very  little  lofs, 
and  took  the  town,  as  alfo  that  of  St.  Francis, 
with  the  church  of  the  Jacobines,  which  the 
French  had  fortified  and  defended  with  lo 
pieces  of  cannon.  Colonel  Codrington  after- 
v/ards  beat  them  out  of  the  Jacobine  plantations, 
and  iirong  breaft-v/ork  along  the  river  of  the 
fame  name  :  then  he  drove  them  out  of  the  N. 
part  of  the  town  of  Bafle-terrci  where  ftaying 
about  a  week,  he  fent  out  two  parties  to  burn 
their  houfes,  deflroy  their  fugar-works,  planta- 
tions, and  provifions.  For  the  French  had  re- 
tired to  the  fort  and  caf^Ie  of  BafTe-terre,  to 
which  the  Englifli  laid  clofe  fiege.  The  French 
defending  them  till  the  3d  of  April,  blew  them 
up,  and  retired  to  the  mountains.  But  through 
ficknefs,  the  vigorous  defence  made  by  the 
French,  and  efpecially  fome  differences  betwixt 
the  commanders,  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to 
re-embark,  when  very  near  making  a  conqueft 
of  the  whole  ifland,  after  they  had  burnt  the- 
town,  razed  the  fortifications,  taken  the  beft  of 
their  guns,  and  burft  the  reft. 

Labat  owns,  that  in  this  expedition  the  Eno;- 
lifii  burnt  four  parifti  churches,  namely,  thofe  of 
the  ifle  of  Goyaves,  in  the  chapel  of  the  old  fort, 
that  of  the  friars  de  la  charite,  and  two  others, 
with  29  fugar-works,  about  as  many  fmall  fet- 
tlements,  the  town  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
Bailiff,  and  thofe  of  St.  France,  and  Baffe-terre  ; 
the  convents  of  the  Capuchins,  Carmelites,  and 
two  others,  befides  that  of  the  Jefuits  3  and  left 
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only  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  and  that  of 
the  Jefuits.  He  taxes  Mr.  Gabaretthe  governor 
of  Martiriico,  who  arrived  with  a  fupply  of  8oo 
men,  as  guilty  of  grofs  mifconducS  ;  and  he  fays, 
that  the  milunderilandino;  betwixt  the  y;overnor 
of  the  ifiand,  and  the  lieutenant-general  Mal- 
maifon,  with  the  inexperience  of  the  latter,  had 
more  than  once  endangered  the  total  ruin  of  the 
'  colony,  and  the  lofs  of  the  whole  ifland  ;  had  it 
not  been  for  the  like  mifunderftandin^  betwixt  the 
commodore  of  the  Englifli  fquadron,  and  the 
general  of  their  forces.  But  the  cafe  was  much 
otherwife  in  the  reduction  of  Guadaloupe,  in 
May  1759;  when  by  the  unanimity  between 
commodore  Moore  and  general  Barrington,  to- 
gether with  the  great  valour  of  the  Britifli  troops, 
this  ifland  came  gradually,  and  in  a  very  Oiort 
time,  into  our  hands ;  as  did  that  of  Mariga- 
lante  foon  after.  In  poiTeilion  of  both  which 
our  troops  are  at  prefent,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above. 

In  the  government  of  Guadaloupe  are  in- 
cluded not  only  the  Grande  Terre>  but  Xaintes, 
or  All  Saints  iflands,  and  that  of  Defirada.  All 
which  fee. 

GuAMALiES,  a  province  in  the  jurifrii^Ion  of 
the  arcbifliop  of  Lima,  in  South  America,  and 
ertipire  of  Peru,  begins  80  leagues  N.  E.  from 
Lima,  and  extends  along  the  center  of  the  Cor- 
diilera.  The  Indian  inhabitants  apply  them- 
felves  to  weaving,  and  make  a  2;reat  varietv  of 
bayes,  ferges,  and  other  ftufFs,  with  which  they 
carry  an  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  other  pro- 
vinces. 

GuAMAN  Villas,  a  jurifdif^ion  in  South 
America,  and   empire  of  Peru,  fubjedt  to  the 
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archbifhopnck  of  Lima,  about  (even  leagues 
from  Guamanga,  It  is  a  very  fertile  country, 
abounding  with  corn,  fruits,  paftures,  cattle  in 
great  quantities,  and  all  manner  of  efctilent  ve- 
getables. The  Indians  of  this  place  apply  them- 
felves  to  the  woollen  manufa61:ure,  making  bayes, 
corded  fluffs,  Sec.  which  they  fend  to  Cufco, 
and  other  provinces.  Here  is  flill  remaining  an 
old  Indian  fort.     See  Villas  Guaman. 

GuAMANCA,  or  GuAMANGA,  a  city,  the 
capital  of  a  diocef^  of  the  fame  name,  under  the 
jurifdiiSion  of  the  archbifhop  of  Lima,  in  South. 
America,  and  empire  of  Peru.  It  was  founded 
by  Don  Francifco  Pizarro,  in  1539.  The  Spa- 
niards added  the  name  of  San  Juan  del  la  Vic- 
toria, in  memory  of  the  precipitate  retreat  of 
Manco  the  Ynca  from  Pizarro,  who  offered 
him  battle.  It  is  very  populous,  and  has  feveral 
noble  families  in  it;  near  it  is  a  large  Indian  fub- 
urb,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  extent.  It  has  3 
cathedral  very  fplendid,  a  feminary,  and  an  uni- 
verfity,  with  profeilbrs  of  philofophy,  divinity, 
and  lau',  and  equal  privileges  with  thofe  of  Li- 
ma, being  both  royal  foundations.  Here  are- 
iive  convents,  a  college  of  Jefuits,  two  nunne- 
ries, a  fifterhood,  and  an  hoipitah  It  principally 
abounds  in  variety  of  grain,  fruit,  and  cattle  ; 
one  part  of  its  commerce  ccnfifts  in  bend-leathe? 
for  foles  of  (hoes.  Conferves  and  fvv-eet- meats 
are  alfo  made  here  in  great  plenty.  It  is  fituated 
208  miles  E,  of  Lima,  in  lat.  12.  20.  S.  long*.. 
72.  36.  W. 

GaANABACOA.     See  Havannah. 

Guana  Patina,  a  volcano  near  Arequipa, 
i-n  the  valley  of  Quilea,  in  South  America',  arni 
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empire  of  Peru  ;  whofe  eruptiorj,  affifted  hy  an 
earthquake,  laid  Arequipa  in  ruins  in  1600. 

GuANCHA  Belica,  30  leagues  N.  of  the 
city  of  Guamanga,  a  jurifdicStion  fubjecSt  to  the 
archbifnop  of  Lima,  in  South  America,  and 
empire  of  Peru  ;  has  very  rich  quick-filver* 
mines,  but  very  barren  in  other  refpeds.  This 
rich  mine,  the  fource  of  their  vi^ealtb,  fupplies 
all  the  fiiver  mines  in  Peru. 

GuANCHACo,  a  port  or  harbour  in  South 
America,  and  empire  of  Peru,  about  twa 
leagues  from  Truxillo  N.  and  the  channel  of  its 
maritime  commerce,  fituate  in  8°.  6.  S.  lat.  in 
the  South  Seas. 

GuANiHANi,  or  St.  Salvador,  now  Catt 
illand,  one  of  the  Bahamas ;  fituated  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  near  the  coafl:  of  North  America.^ 
This  was  the  firfl:  land  which  Columbus  dif- 
r.overed  in  the  year  1492,  whence  he  called  it 
St.  Salvador,  his  crew  having  given  themfelves 
over  for  loft  in  an  irnmenre  ocean,  till  they  faw 
this  idand.  It  l^es  in  lat.  24.  10.  N.,  Long.  76- 
12.  W. 

GuANTx^,.  a  juri fdi61  ion  N.  N.  W.  of  Gua- 
manga, under  the  archhifhop  of  Lima,  about 
four  leagues  from'  the  former,  lying  in  South 
America,  in  the  empire  of  Peru.  It  was  very 
rich  in  filver  mines,  which  are  near  exhaufted. 

GuANUCO,  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  its  ju- 
rifdiclion,  in  the  archbifhopric  of  Lima,  in  South  > 
America,  and  empire  of  Peru,  which  begins  40 
leagues  from  Lima.  This  city  was  formerly  one 
of  the  principal  in  thefe  kingdoms,  and  the  fet- 
tlement  of  fome  of  the  firfi:  conquerors;  but  at 
f:.Tefent  in  a  mean  and  ruinous  condition-  Seve-  - 
lal  kinds  of  jellies   and  fweet-meats  are  made 
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here,  and  fold  to  other  provinces.  It  lies  igt 
miles  N.  E.  of  Lima,  in  lat,  lo.  21.  S.  Long. 
75.  20.  W. 

Guar  A,  a  town  in  itsown  jurifdi£lionpnthe 
road  from  Truxillo  to  Lima,  containing  about 
200  houfes.  It  has  a  parifh  church,  and  a  con- 
vent of  Francifcans,  furrounded  by  fine  planta- 
tions, and  delightful  improvements.  At  the  S. 
end  of  Guara  ftands  a  large  tower  with  a  gate, 
and  over  it  a  kind  of  redoubt.  This  tower  is 
eredled  before  a  ftone  bridge,  under  which  runs 
Guara  river.  It  lies  inii"".  31''.  36'.  S.  Nc^t 
far  from  this  town  are  ftill  to  be  feen  a  great 
many  ruinous  remains  of  the  edifices  of  the 
Yncas ;  fuch  as  the  walls  of  palaces,  large 
dykes,  by  the  fides  of  fpacious  highvi^ays,  tor- 
trefles,  and  caftles,  ereded  for  checking  the  in- 
roads of  the  enemy. 

GuARACHi,  a  jurirdi£^!on  fix  leagues  E.  of 
Lima,  in  the  empire  of  Peru,  in  South  Ame- 
rica. Extends  itfelf  above  4.0  leagues  along  the 
Cordilleras  ;  abounding  in  fruits,  "wheat,  barley, 
maize,  and  other  grains.  It  has  alfo  fome  filvcr 
^mines,  but  few  are  wrought,  as  the  filver  is  but 
indifterent. 

GuARico,  a  town  fituated  on  the  N.  fide  of 
the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  one  of  the  Antilles, 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean  in,  America.  It  is  alf© 
called  Cape  Francois,  and  lies  in  lat.  19.  55.  N, 
It  is  near  half  a  league  in  length,  and  contains 
about  14  or  1500  inhabitants,  being  a  mixture 
of  Creols,  Europeans,  Negroes,  Mulattos,  and 
Cafls.  Here  is  a  church,  a  good  fquare,  a  col- 
lege of  Jefuits,  a  nunnery,  an  hofpital,  and  a 
convent  of  religious*    The  town  lies  open,  with- 
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out  any  other  defence  than  a  fingle  rampart: 
but  it  is  well  garrifoned  within. 

The  place  is  extremely  well  cultivated,  being 
fown  with  every  fpecies  of  grain.  The  fervile 
work  is  all  done  by  negroes,  and  the  people  here 
are  rich  enou2;h  to  fend  laro-e  returns  to  PVance 
for  the  EuroDean  commodities  brought  hither. 
The  grounds  here  are  laid  out  in  plantations  of 
fugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  coffee ;  the  joint 
produce  of  which  Is  fo  large  that  30,000  tons 
are  annually  exported  to  France.  It  is  in  thefe 
rcfpe^ls  a  very  confiderable  colony  to  France, 
no  lefs  than  160  fail,  fmall  and  great,  coming 
annually  from  France,  from  150  to  ^^00  tons, 
to  Guarico.  All  thefe  fhips^  come  loaded  with 
goods  and  provifions ;  and  every  one  returns 
with  30,  or  40,000  dollars  in  fpecier-  Thofe 
only  which  go  from  Guarico,  exclufive  of  the 
cargo,  which  confifts  of  the  produ61s  of  the 
colony,  carry  to  France  every  year  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  Not  one  fourth  part  of  the 
cargo  of  fo  many  fhips  can  be  confumed  in  this 
colony  and  its  dependencies ;  and'  confequently. 
It  mufl:  find  a  great  account  in  its  trade  with  the 
Spanilh  fettlements,  as  theHavannah,  Carrac- 
cas,  Santa  Martha,  Carthagena,  Terra  Firma, 
Nicaragua,  and  Honduras.  See  Cape  Fran- 
cois. 

GuARMOY,  a  town  in  the  jurifdiciion  of 
Peru,  lying  in  18°.  3'.  53".  S.  lat.  in  the  South 
Seas.  It  is  but  fmall,  confifting  of  about  70  fa- 
milies, fome  of  which  are  Spaniards,  It  is  the 
refidence  of  a  corregidore.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bour, and  lies  134  miles  N.  W.  of  Lima,  in 
long.  78. 12.  W. 
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GuAXACA,  a  province  belonging  to  the  au^ 
dience  of   Mexico,    or  New  Spain,    in  North 
America.     It  reaches  from  the  bay  of  Mexico 
on  the  N.  to  the  South  Sea,  having  the  province 
of  Tlafcula  on  the  N.  W.  and  thofe  of  Chiapa 
and  Tabafco  on  the  S.  E.     It  extends  nearly  95 
leagues  along  the  South  Sea,  50  along  the  bay 
of  Mexico,  and  near  120,  fay  fome,  along  the 
confines  of  Tlafcala,  but  not  above  50  on  thofe 
of  Chiapa.     The  air  here  is  good,  and  the  foil 
fruitful,  efpecially  in  mulberry-trees  :  fo  that  it 
produces  more  filk  than  any  province  in  Ame- 
rica.    Except  the  valley  of  Guaxaca,  the  greated 
part  is  mountainous,  yet  abounding  with  whea^^ 
cattle,  fugar,   cotton,  honey,  cocoa,  plantanes, 
and  other  fruits.     It  has  rich  mines  of  gold,  fil- 
ver,  and   lead  ;  and  all   its  rivers  have  gold   in 
their  fands.     CafHa,  cochineal,  cryftal,  and  cop^ 
peras,  abound   alfo  here.     Were  the   people  of 
this  province  induftrious,    they    might    be    the 
richeft  in  the  V/eft  Indies^,   but  they  are  ac- 
cuftomed    to  a   lazy   life   by   the   clergy^    who 
have  120  monafteries,  befides  feveral  hofpitalsj, 
fchools,  and  other  places  of  public  charity  :  in- 
fomuch  that  the  Indians  purchafe  provrfions  prin-" 
cipally  by  the  gold  which  the  women  pick  up  in 
'  the  rivers.     This  province  was  formerly  reckon- 
ed to  contain  150  confiderable  towns,    befides 
upwards  of  300  villages.     But  now  the  province 
is  faid  to  be  thinly  inhabited.     Great  part  of  the 
eftates  belonging  to  the  Cortez  family  is  faid  to 
lie  in  this  country. 

The  vinello,  a  drug,  ufed  as  a-  perfume  to  give 
chocolate  a  flavour,  is  the  produce  of  Guaxaca. 
It  grows  indeed  in  divers  parts  of  Mexico,  but 
no    where  fo  plentifully   as   in   this  province. 

This 
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This  vinello  is  a  little  pod  full  of  black  fmall  feeds; 
it  is  four  or  five  inches  long;  and  when  dried,  it 
very  much  refembles  the  ftem  of  a  tobacco-leaf. 
It  grows  on  a  fine  fort  of  vine,  which  climbs 
and  clafps  about  trees.  The  flower  is  yellow, 
which  turns  to  a  pod ;  it  is  firfl  green,  but  when 
ripe  it  turns  yellow.  Then  the  Indians,  who 
manufacture  and  fell  it  cheap  to  the  Spaniards, 
gather  and  lay  it  in  the  fun,  which  renders  it 
foft,  and  it  changes  to  a  chefnut  colour  ;  at 
which  time  they  frequently  flatten  the  pod  be- 
twixt their  fing-ers. 

GuAXACA,  the  capital  of  the  laft  mentioned 
province,  bearing  its  name,  in  New  Spain,  in 
North  America.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  and 
the  refidence  of  a  governor.  It  lies  120  miles 
W.  of  Spirito  Santo,  and  230  S.  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  132  in  the  fame  direCllon  from  the 
gulph  of  this  laft  name,  and  of  Vera  Cruz,  in 
the  delightful  valley  of  Guaxaca,  which  is  40 
miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth  ;  and  in  the 
road  leading  through  Chiapa  to  Guatimala. 
Here  is  a  very  flately  cathedral,  and  it  contains 
feveral  thoufand  families,  both  Spaniards  and  In- 
dians. Of  the  former  are  feveral  which  are  richj. 
and  defcended  from  the  old  Spanifh  governors^ 
This,  though  a  middling  city,  and  but  indiffe- 
rently built,  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  both 
with  the  North  and  South  Seas.  The  river  here 
is  not  fortified  :  fo  that  fmall  veffels  might  eafily 
fail  up  and  fubdue  the  country.  The  befl  choco- 
late in  America  is  made  here  by  the  nuns,  and 
exported  from  hence  to  Spain.  In  this  valley 
are  feveral  rich  towns,  cloifters,  and  churches  5 
with  ?<n  excellent  breed  of  horfesj  and  great 
herds  of  black  cattle  and  £heep,  which  furnifh 
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the  clothiers  of  Los  Angelos  with  wool,  anc! 
Spain  with  hides.  The  Creolian  clergy  here  are 
as  great  enemies  to  the  Spanifli  clergy  as  the  na- 
tive Americans  are.  According  to  fome,  the 
proper  name  of  Guaxara  is  Antiquera  -,  but  this 
laf},  others  make  a  feparate  town,  and  biOiop's 
fee  alfo,  fituated  about  80  miles  to  the  S.  W, 
It  is  faid  to  have  a  ftately  cathedral,  adorned  with 
many  large  and  high  pillars  of  maible,  each  of 
which  is  as  one  entire  flone.  It  is  fituated  in  lat* 
18.  2.  N.    Long.  1 01.  10.  W. 

GuAYALAS,  a  province  and  jurifdiclion  in  the 
archbifliopric  of  Lima,  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
in  South  America.  Extends  along  the  center  of 
the  Cordilleras  ;  begins  50  leagues  from  Lima 
N.  N.  E.  Produces  grain,  fruits,  and  pafture 
for  cattle. 

Guayaquil,  City  of.  This  is  the  fecond 
city  of  Spanifh  origin,  being  as  ancient  23 
the  year  1534.  It  is  fituate  in  2  degrees  S. 
lat.  11''.  21'.  78  deg,  17  min.  W.  long. 
Cindad  Viega,  or  Old  Town,  was  its  fivPc 
fituaiion ;  but  it  was  removed  about  a  quarter 
of  a  league  in  1693  by  Orellana ;  and  the 
communication  over  the  great  ravins,  or  hol- 
lov/s  of  v/ater,  preferved  between  the  old  and 
new  towns  by  a  wooden  bridge  of  half  a 
cjuarter  of  a  league.  The  city  is  about  twa 
milds  in  extent.  It  is  defended  by  three  forts, 
two  on  the  river  near  the  city,  and  the  third  be- 
hind it,  guarding  the  entrance  of  a  ravin,  or 
waifcr-flood.  The  churches,  convents,  and 
houfes,  are  of  y/ocd.  There  are  here  two  con- 
vents, a  college  of  Jefuits,  and  an  hofpitaL 
The  juriididion  of  the  city  is  urrder  a  corregi, 
dore,  who  holds  his  ofHce  for  live  years^  and  is. 
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fuborJInate  to  the  prefident  and  audience  of 
Quito.  The  revenues  are  managed  by  a  treafurer 
and  an  accomptant,  who  receive  the  tribute 
of  the  Indians,  the  duties  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports, and  the  taxes  of  commoditieF,  which  are 
confumed  there,  or  carried  through  it.  The  ec- 
clefiaftical  government  is  lodged  in  the  bifhop  of 
Quito's  vicar.  This  city  is  computed  to  contain 
20, coo  inhabitants^  Europeans,  Creo's,  and 
other  Cafts,  befides  a  great  number  of  Grangers 
drawn  hither  by  commercial  interefts.  Here  is  a 
militia  :  one  company  entirely  Europeans,  and 
called  the  foreign  company,  is  the  moft  nume- 
rous, and  makes  the  bed  appearance.  Without 
confidering  their  wealth  and  ftation-,  they  appear 
in  arms,  and  pay  a  proper  obedience  to  their  own 
oilRcers,  being  generally  fuch  as  have  ferved  In. 
Europe,  htil  therefore  more  expert  In  military 
afFairs.  The  corregidore  is  the  commander  in 
chief,  having  under  him  a  colonel  and  a  major 
for  dilcipling  the  other  companies,.  The  natives, 
notwithilanding  the  heat  of  the  climate,  are 
not  tawny  j  and  the  Spaniards,  though  not  fair, 
have  children  here  born  of  Spanifli  women  ex- 
ceeding fair,  and  finely  featured,  with  fair  hair 
and  ruddy  complexions,  and  this  is  the  moil: 
common  complexion,  which  renders  them  juftly 
admired,  and  filled  the  handfomeft  both  in  ths 
province  of  Quito,  and  even  in  all  Peru.  To 
thefe  perfonal  advantages  is  added  an  elegance 
and  extraordinary  politenefs  of  manners  and  be- 
haviour, with  an  elegance  of  drefs  peculiar  to 
the  v^omen  of  Guayakal.  The  ufual  and  moft 
common  bread  of  the  natives  of  Guayakal  is 
criolloj  made  of  unripe  plantanes,  fliced,  roafted, 
and  ferved  up  as  bread,  which  is  preferred  to 
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wheat-bread,  even  by  the  Europeans.  Oyfters 
and  lobfters  abound  here  in  the  Salt  Creek ; 
other  fifh  in  the  neighbourhood  is  bad^  full  of 
bones,  and  unpalatable.  The  water  every  where 
round  is  brackifh,  and  good  water  is  not  to  be 
had  nearer  than  four  or  five  leagues  up  the  river. 
The  purple  of  Punta,  a  place  in  the  jurifdicflion 
of  Guayakal,  is  reckoned  to  exceed  all  others  in 
the  univerfe,  and  to  vie  with  that  of  the  Ty- 
rians  j  it  is  obtained  from  a  ihell-fifh  no  bigger 
than  a  nut.  With  this  valuable  and  fcarce  pur- 
ple the  threads  of  cotton,  ribbands,  laces,  and 
the  like  are  dyed  ;  and  the  weight  and  colour 
are  faid  to  exceed  according  to  the  hours  of  the 
iky ;  fo  that  one  of  the  firft  preliminaries  to  a 
contracl  is  to  fettle  the  time  when  it  fhall  bs 
weighed.  Thefe  fifli  are  called  turbines ;  and 
the  carious  aver  that  a  thread  of  flax  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  colour  to  a  thread  of  cotton.  It  would 
therefore  be  proper  to  make  repeated  experiments 
on  threads  of  filk,  flax,  cotton,  and  wool. 
The  dye  is  only  the  blood  of  the  fifh,  prefTed 
out  by  a  particular  procefs ;  and  the  cotton  fo 
dyed  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  caracollillo. 
The  river  of  Guayakal  is  the  channel  of  its 
commerce;  and  the  diitance  of  the  navigable 
part  of  it,  to  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Babahoio,  is 
reckoned  about  24  leagues  ;  and  to  Caracol^ 
which  is  the  landing  place  where  the  la^s^  car- 
riage begins,  is  28  leagues  and  better.  The- 
commerce  of  Guayakal  may  be  divided  into  re- 
ciprocal and  tranGtory  ;  the  firft  confifting  of 
the  produdls  and  manufadlures  of  its  jurifdi6tion; 
the  lafl:  in  refpe6l  to  its  port,  where  the  goods  from 
the  provinces  of  Peru,  Terra  Firma,  and  Guatir 
mala,  configned  to  the  mountains^    are  landed  : 
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snd  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  from  the  moun- 
tains, defigned  for  the  above-mentioned  provin- 
ces, are  brought  hither  and  fhipped  for  their  re- 
fpe6tive  ports.  The  cocoa,  one  of  its  principal 
produdis,  is  exported  chiefly  to  Panama,  Sanlb- 
nate.  El  Realejo,  and  other  ports  of  New 
Spain, ''ind  alfo  to  thofe  of  Peru,  though  littie 
or  no  uiQ  of  cocoa  is  made  at  Guayakal,  where 
it  is  in  fuch  plenty.  Timber,  its  next  article  of 
commerce,  is  fent  to  Callao;  and  fak  is  not  the 
leaft  advantageous  article,  though  the  principal 
market  for  this  commodity  is  in  the  inland  towns 
in  the  province  of  Q^iito.  The  laft  article  is  the 
trade  in  horned  cattle,  mules,  and  colts:  there 
are  other  fmaller  articles,  which  though  fmgly  of 
no  great  confequence,  yet  jointly  are  equal  to 
any  of  the  former:  fuch  are,  Guinea  pepper, 
drugs,  lana  de  ceibo,  by  which  numbers  of  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  acquire  a  very  comfortable 
living.  The  lana  de  ceibo,  or  wool,  is  the  pro- 
dud^  of  a  very  high  and  tufted  tree  of  that  name, 
being  finer  than  cotton,  whence  the  natives 
think  it  cannot  be  fpun,  and  therefore  it  is  only 
ufed  in  matraffes,  or  beds,  as  we  do  down. 
The  goods  imported  into  this  jurifdidion  from 
Peru,  in  return  for  the  above-mentioned  commo- 
dities, are  wine,  brandy,  oil,  and  dried  fruits. 
From  QLiito,  it  receives  bayes,  tucayos,  flour, 
papas,  bacon-hams,  cheefe.  From  Panama 
European  goods  purchafed  at  the  fairs  ;  and 
from  New  Spain  foms  iron,  but  very  indifferent, 
being  brittle  and  vitreous  ;  alfo  naptha,  and  tar 
for  fliipping.  The  tranfuory  commierce  is  more 
confiderable,  confiding  of  the  reciprocal  ex- 
change between  Quito  and  Lima,  of  their 're- 
fpedive  commodities. 

GUAYRA, 
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,  GuAYRA,  a  diftricfl,  or  fubdlvlfion,  of  the 
province  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  South  America. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  unknown  trads  of 
Brafil,  and  the  nation  of  the  Tupiques  ;  on  the 
E.  by  the  captainry  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  lame 
country,  and  partly  by  the  Northern  ocean  :  on 
the  S.  it  has  the  province  of  Urvaica,  and  part 
of  that  of  Parana  ;  and  on  the  W.  the  remain- 
der of  the  fame  province,  from  which  it  is  di* 
vided  by  the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  com- 
puted to  be  about  150  leagues  in  its  greateft  ex- 
tent from  E.  to  W.  and  about  340  from  N.  to  S. 
only  its  boundaries  towards  Brafil  are  unknown. 
The  Tropic  of  Capricorn  cuts  it  almofi:  into 
two  equal  parts:  fo  that  its  climate  muft  be  ex- 
tremely hot,  though  moifl,  on  account  of  the 
vail:  dews  and  rains  to  which  it  is  fubjed^.  It  is, 
for  the  laft  reafon,  very  fruitful  in  provifions,  as 
well  as  difeafes ;  and  is  reprefented  by  fome  as  a 
fitter  habitation  for  wild  beafls  than  human  crea- 
tures. And  yet  we  are  told,  that  it  was  pretty 
well  peopled  at  the  fiift  coming  of  the  Spaniards 
hither;  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
number  of  towns,  villages,  5cc.  fmce  deflroyed, 
partly  by  the  ficknefs,  and  partly  by  the  inhuma- 
nity of  the  Brafilian  Portuguefe,  who  either  de- 
ftroyed,  or  forced  them  away.  The  inhabitants 
of  two  little  Spaniih  towns  in  this  diftri<5t  are  the 
pofterity  of  fome  of  thofe  who  fettled  here  in 
the  year  1550;  and  both  they?  and  the  reft  of 
the  inhabitants,  live  but  miferably  ;  having  no 
bread  but  that  which  they  make  of  the  root  cal- 
led mandioc ;  nor  flefh,  but  that  of  fuch  wild 
beafts  as  they  kill. 

Itr  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  Parapana,    which   laft   defcends   from   the 
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Touthern  mountains  of  Brafil,  and  Is  of  a  confider- 
able  magnitude  before  it  falls   into  the  Parana. 
The  principal    ftreams    that   empty   themfelve? 
into  the  Parapana  are  the  Tibaxiva,    Pirapus, 
and  Irang;ua,  befides  others  of  lefs  note.     Borh 
fides  of   thofe  rivers  are  covered   with   feveral 
farts  of  trees :  the  moft  valued  among  thefe,  by 
the  natives,  are  cedars,  which   are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and   fo   tall   and  large,  that   they   make 
veflels  out  of  a  fmgle  trunk,  carrying  20  oars. 
Other  trees  produce  excellent  fruits ;  and  fome 
yield   a   good   fort   of  balfam..     Among  thofe 
woods    harbour    innumerable  wild    beafts,    of 
which   tygers   are   the  mofE   dangerous.     Here 
fnakes  are  alfo  very  numerous,  large,  and  per- 
nicious.    Among  the  milder  animals  are  abun- 
dance of  fwine,  that  range  in  the  forefts   and 
woods  along  the  rivers,  thriving  on  the  fruits 
which  falls  from  the  trees.     Thefe  have  a  kind 
of  portuberance,    or  excrefcence,  like  a  navel, 
on  their  backs ;  which,  if  not  cut  off  before  they 
are  killed,   will   corrupt   and  pmfon  their  flefh. 
Bees  fwarm  every  where,  and  yield  plenty  of 
very  good  honey;  but  the  wax  cannot  be  rightly 
whitened.     The  Jefuits,  after  their  firfl  coming, 
and  civilizing,    in   fome  meafure,    the  natives, 
built  fome  towns  along  the  rivers  ;  the  principal 
of  thefe   are   our  Lady  of  Loretto ;  about  four 
leagues  higher  up  "is  that  of  San  Igna^o,  Itabu- 
raca,  &c.     And   after  them,  the  natives   being 
prote£^ed  by  the  Spaniards,  built  ii  more.     See 

GUIARA-TOWN. 

Guiana,  orCARiBiANA,  a  country  of  very 
large  extent,  and  a  fiibdivifion  of  Terra  Firma, 
in  South  America.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  to  the  N.  and  E.  Andalufia,  and  the 
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province  of  the  Amazons  to  the  W.  and  S.  In 
Vhich  are  included  Surinam,  a  Dutch   colony; 
and  Caen,    or  Equinoctial  France,    is  fituated 
between  the  equator  and  lat.  8.  N.  and  between 
long.  50  and  65  W.  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Oronoque  to  that  of  the  Amazons, 
cr  Maragnon.     The  extent  of  Guiana,  from  S. 
to  N.  is  upwards  of  500  miles;  but  it  is  much 
lefs  towards  the  E.  and  W.     Its  length  from  the 
boundaries  of  Popayan  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  is 
about  HOC  miles.     All  that  part  of  the  coaff, 
lying   to  the  S.  of  the  North  Cape,  has  been 
yielded  to  the  Portuguefe,  and  reckoned  part  of 
Brafil.     The  French  have  fome  fettlements  in 
the  ifle  of   Cayenne,  and    the  adjacent  coaft; 
and    the   Dutch    have   Surin^am    and    Barbice. 
The  beft  geographers  divide  it  into  two  parts, 
liamely,    Guiana  Proper,   which   is  the  inland 
country,    and  Caribiana,  which  lies  along  the 
coaft.     The  former  is  called  El  Dorada,  or  the 
Gold  Country,  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of 
the  immenfe  riches  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain. 

This  country  is  inhabited  by  a  vaft  number  of 
nations.  But  the  fea-coaft  is  the  only  part 
which  is  beft  known,  and  is  divided  into  Indian, 
French,  and  Dutch' Guiana. 

Indian  Guiana  contains  all  the  country  which 
lies  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Ama- 
zon and  Cape  d'Orange,  an  extent  of  above 
200  miles.  It  is  all  very  low  land,  and  near  the 
fea  almoft  overflowed.  The  air  is  fo  unwhole- 
fome,  that  Europeans  cannot  bear  it ;  and  even 
the  natives  are  put  to  great  flraits ;  for  having  no 
high  ground  to  build  houfes,  they  are  obliged  to 
make  their  huts  on  trees,  where  they  look  like 


large  bird-nefts. 
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French  Guiana  contains  above  200  miles 
along  the  coaft,  and  begins  at  Cape  d'Orange, 
a  low  point  of  land  jetting  out  into  the  fea,  and 
which  is  known  by  three  little  hills  that  are  feea 
beyond  it.     See  Cayene. 

Dutch  Guiana,  once  called  Englifii  Guiana, 
as  formerly  belong;in2;  to  the  Enshfhs  from 
whom  the  Dutch  took  it,  begins  at  the  river 
Maroni,  where  the  Engli(h  had  built  a  little  fort, 
in  lat.  6.  10.  N.  and  extends  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Oronoko.     See  Surinam. 

GuiAQUiL.  See  Guayaquil.  It  Is  a 
town  in  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  fituated 
on  the  river  Guiaquil,  in  Peru,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, which  fo me  miles  below  it  falls  into  the 
Pacific  ocean.  It  lies  52  miles  N.  E.  of  Payta, 
and  is  fubjeit  to  Spain.  Lat.  2.  11.  S.  Long. 
81.  10.  W. 

GuiARA.  See  Gu  AYR  a.  a  town  of  Terra 
Firma,  in  South  America.  It  has  a  harbour  on 
the  Caracoa-coaft,  212  miles  E.  of  Maracaibo  ; 
where,  in  the  years  1739,  and  1743,  the  Eng- 
liih  were  twice  repulfed,  and  loft  fome  men  in 
attacking  this  place.  It  lies  in  lat.  10.  39.  S. 
Long.  66.  I.  W. 
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HACHA,  Rio  de  la,  a  fmall  province  of 
the  Terra  Firma,  in  South  America.     It 
has  part  of  the  lake  of  Maraco  on  the  E.  part  of 
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Venezuela  on  the  S.  the  province  of  Santa  Mar- 
tha on  the  W.  and  the  North  Sea  on  the  N. 

Hacha,  Rio  de  la,  the  capital  of  the  laft 
mentioned  province,  bearing  the  fame  name. 
The  Spaniards  formerly  called  it  Nueftra  Senora 
de  los  NeieveSj  and  afterv/ards  De  los  Remedios. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the 
feme  name,  namely,  Rio  de  la  Hacha ;  and- 
but  a  fhort  mile  from  the  fea-coaft  upon  a  little 
hill,  and  containing  not  much  above  lOO  houfes. 
It  lies  about  246  miles  E.  of  Carthagena.  At 
this  place  the  Spanifli  galleons  firft  touch  upon 
their  arrival  in  South  America,  of  w^hich  ex- 
prefTes  are  fent  to  all  the  fettlements  in  the  coun- 
try, to  give  them  notice  to  prepare  their  treafure 
which  is  to  be  fent  to  Europe. 

Hambato,  a  principal  afliento,  or  jurifdic- 
tion  in  the  province  of  Q^iito,  under  the  Spa- 
niards. It  is  fituated  near  the  line  in  1°.  41''.  40'. 
S,  lat.  and  12  W.  of  the  city  of  Quito ;  and 
has  fix  fmaller  villages  in  its  dependence.  It 
contains  about  18,000  inhabitants,  who  are 
moftly  employed  in  weaving  fluffs,  bayes,  and 
knitting. 

Hampstead  and  Higmgate,  two  villages, 
inland,  belonging  to  Georgia,  in  North  Ame- 
rica. They  are  about  a  mile  afunder,  and  four 
miles  from  Savannah,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
The  inhabitants  apply  themfelves  principally  to 
gardening,  and  fupply  the  town  with  greens, 
pot-herbs,  roots,  &c.     See  Savannah. 

Hampton,  East,  a  town  in  Long  Ifland,  in 
the  province  of  New  York,  and  county  of  Suf- 
folk, in  North  America. 

Harley,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Ulfter,  in 
the  province  of  New  York,  in  North  America. 
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Havannah,  a  town  fituated  on  the  N.  W. 
part  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  one  of  the  greater 
Antilles,  in  America,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph 
of  Mexico.  The  city  and  port  of  Havannah 
ftands  191  miles  almoft  dire6lly  S.  of  Cape  Flo- 
rida, and  confequently  commands  the  gulph  of 
that  name.  It  was  built  by  James  Velafquez,  who 
conquered  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  fettled  a  little 
town,  which  was  the  mother  of  this,  in  1511. 
It  was  oricrinallv  called  the  Port  of  Carennas : 
afterwards,  when  the  city  by  its  alteration  of 
fite,  and  encreafe  of  wealth,  grew  confiderable, 
it  was  called  St.  Chriftopher  of  the  Havannah, 
Thefe  alterations  happened  but  by  flow  degrees, 
as  we  may  conceive  from  the  following  account 
of  the  accidents  which  have  befallen  it.  In 
1536,  it  was  taken  by  a  French  pyraie,  and 
"Was  of  fo  inconfiderabie  a  value,  that  it  was 
ranfomed  for  700  pieces  of  eight.  It  was  taken 
fome  time  after  by  the  Englifh,  a  fecond  time  by 
the  French ;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  Philip 
IF.  of  Spain,  that  the  importance  of  it  wa?  tho- 
roughly underflood,  and  any  care  taken  in  forti- 
fying it.  What  was  then  done,  proved  not 
fufficient ;  and  moft  of  ihe  fortifications  were  in 
a  very  bad  condition,  Vv'hen  Francis  Coreal  was 
there  in  1666  ;  and  very  little  better  when  he 
vifited  it  again,  20  years  afterwards.  Since  the 
acceilion  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  more  pains  have  been  taken  about  it, 
and  therefore  wefliall  defcribe  firfl  the  city,  and 
then  the  port,  in  the  condition  they  now  are. 

The  city  of  Flavannah,  according  to  the  lafl 
and  moft  exa6l  map  of  thefe  parts,  lies  in 
23°,   12'.  of  lat.  and  confequently  within  20  of 
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^he  Trapick  of  Cancer  ;  and  its  long.  W,  from 
London  is  82°.  13'.  It  ftands  on  the  W.  fide 
of  the  harbour,  in  a  very  beautiful  and  pleafa'nC 
plain,  having  the  Tea  before  it,  and  being  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides  by  two  branches  of  the  ri- 
ver Lagida.  The  buildings  are  fair,  but  not 
high,  built  of  ftone,  and  make  a  very  good  ap- 
pearance, though  it  is  faid  they  are  but  meanly 
furnifhed.  Here  are  eleven  churches  and  mo- 
nafteries,  and  tv^o  handfome  hofpitals.  The 
churches  are  rich  and  magnificent  3  that  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Clara  having  feven  altars,  all 
adorned  with  plate  to  a  great  value,  and  the  mo- 
'"naftery  ailjoining  contains  ico  nuns,  with  their 
fervantb,  all  habited  in  blue.  It  is  not,  as  fome 
have  reported,  a  bifhop's  fee,  though  the  bifhcp 
generally  refides  there;  but  the  cathedral  is  at  St. 
Jago,  and  the  revenue  of  this  prelate  not  lefs 
than  50,000  pieces  of  eight  per  annum.  Au- 
thors differ  exceedingly  as  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  th^is  city.  A  Spani{h  writer,  who 
was  there  in  1700,  and  v/ho  had  reafon  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  place,  computed  them 
at  26,000  ;  and  we  may  very  well  fuppofe 
that  they  are  increafed  fince.  They  are  a 
more  polite  and  fociable  people  than  the  in- 
habitants of  any  of  the  ports  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  of  late  imitate  the  French  both  in 
their  drefs,  and  in  their  manners.  One  part  of 
the  ifland  is  under  the  jurifdidion  of  this  city,  as 
the  other  is  under  that  of  St.  'Jago ;  but  the 
diftrid  belonging  to  the  Havannah  is  by  far  the 
beft  cultivated,  and  has  the  moft  towns  and  villages 
in  it;  and  thefe  are  not  above  fix  in  number, 
which  fhews  how  ftrangely  things  are  managed 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Vol,  II.  F  The 
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The  port  is  not  only  the  befl  In  the  Weft  In- 
dies, but  perhaps  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  It  is  (o  capacious,  that  looo  fail  of 
fhips  may  ride  there  commodioufly,without  either 
cable  or  anchor  ;  and  there  is,  generally  fpeak.- 
ing,  fix  fathom  water  in  the  bay.  The  entrance 
is  by  a  channel  about  two-fourih3  of  a  mile  in 
leno-th,  which  is  pretty  narrow,  and  of  difficult 
jiCtefs  to  an  enemy,  being  well  defended  by  forts 
and  platforms  of  guns  ;  and  through  it  you 
come  into  the  bay,  which  lies  like  a  bafbn  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  with  a  fmall  ifiand  at  the  E. 
corner  thereof.  At  the  entrance  of  the  chan- 
nel there  are  two  ftrong  caftles,  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  capable  of  defending  the  place  againfl: 
Rny  number  of  fhips.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  ilyled 
El  MorrOj  and  ftands  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  chan- 
nel. It  is  a  kind  of  a  triangle,  fortified  Vv'ith 
baftions,  on  which  are  mounted  about  40  pieces 
of  cannon,  {tiled  the  twelve  apoftles,  almoft 
level  with  the  water,  and  carrying  each  a  ball 
of  36  pounds.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  chan- 
nel ftands  a  ftrong  fort,  called  the  Puntal  by 
fome  authors,  and  indeed  by  the  Spanifli  writer  I 
chiefly  follow,  ftiledMofa  de  Maria  :  it  is  a  regu- 
lar fquare,  with  good  baftions,  well  mounted 
with  cannon.  Between  this  city  and  the  fea 
there  is  a  watch-tov/er,  where  a  man  fits  in  a 
round  lanthorn  at  the  top,  and  on  the  appear- 
ance of  (hips  at  fea,  put  out  as  many  jRags  from 
thence  as  there  are  fail.  Some  writers  place 
this  tower  on  the  other  fide  of  the  channel :  per- 
haps a  new  one  may  be  built  there.  The  third  is 
iiiled  the  fort :  it  is  a  fmall,  but  ftrong  work  on 
the  vV.  fidf,  towards  the  end  of  the  narrow 
channel,  v/ith  four  large  baftionSj  and  a  plat- 
form, 
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form,  rr.ounted  with  60  pieces  of  heavy  cannon, 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  two  forts,  one  on  the  E,  • 
fide,  called  Cajemar-,  the  other  on  the  W. 
called  the  fort  of  Chorrera,  of  12  guns  each. 
The  governor  is,  generally  fpeaking,  a  perfoii 
of  known  courage  and  capacity,  and  has  a 
very  numerous  garrifon,  as  indeed  he  ought  to 
have,  confidering  that  it  is  very  properly  ililed 
the  key  of  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  if  they  lofe 
it,  the  whole  of  the  Spanifli  monarch  rr<uft  iie 
at  the  mercy  of  the  power  pofTefTed  thereof.  If 
ever  this  place  fliould  be  attacked  by  us,  it  niuft: 
be  by  a  land  force,  for  it  is  impoffible  to  make 
-any  impreOion  here  by  a  fieet  only.  The  caflles 
which  defend  the  channel  muft  be  taken  before 
we  can  pretend  to  enter  the  port ;  and  indeed 
were  they  once  taken,  the  reft  of  the  defi^^^n 
would  eafily  fucceed. 

We  are  now  to  fpeak  of  the  commerce  in  this 
port,  v/hich  is  the  moft  confiderahle  of  any  in 
America.  We  will,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity, 
divide  it  into  the  particular  commerce  of  the  ifle 
of  Cuba,  and  into  the  general  by  the  galleoiis. 
The  former  confifts  in  hides,  ufually  fliled,  of 
the  Havannah,  which  are  excellent,  and  of 
great  value  ;  fugar,  which  is  aho  a  good  com- 
modity ;  tobacco,  admirable  in  its  kind  j  ginger, 
mafiic,  aloes,  farfaparilla,  other  drucrs,  and 
great  quantities  of  tortoiie-fhell.  Ic  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  commerce  of  the  illand  of 
Cuba  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  Havannah, 
but  extends  itfelf  to  other  ports,  particularly  St. 
Jago,  where  there  are  frequently  m.any  little 
veftels  from  the  Canaries,  and  other  parts,  which 
trade  entirely  for  the  commodities  of  the  coun- 
try.    As  to  the  general  commerce,  this  port  is 
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the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the  fhips,  partU 
culaily  from  Porto  Bello,  and  Vera  Cruz,  which 
return  into  Spain  from  the  Indies;  fo  that  there 
are  frequently  50  or  60  fail  in  the  port  at  once. 
While  they  ride  here,  there  is  a  fair  kept  on 
Hiore,  where  they  trade  for  immenfe  fums ;  and 
Avith  fo  great  honour,  that  it  is  faid  they  never 
open  the  bales,  but  take  the  goods  according 
to  the  bills  of  parcels,  without  any  infpedlion. 
While  the  fleet  is  in  the  bay,  prcvifions  are  ex- 
cefTively  dear  on  fliore,  and  money  (o  plenty, 
that  a  Spaniard  expedis  half  a  piece  of  eight  a 
<lay  from  a  male  flave,  and  half  fo  much  from  a 
female,  out  of  v.'hat  they  earn  by  their  labour. 
TThe  fleet  generally  fails  from  thence  through 
the  channel  of  Bahama,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  is  the  richefl  in  the  world,  fmce 
in  filver  and  merchandize  there  is  (cldom 
lefs  than  30,000,000  pieces  of  eight  on  board,  or 
6,750,000  pounds  of  our  money.  Dr.  Gemelli 
Careri,  who  was  here  in  1698,  tells  us  of  an  ex- 
traordinary pearl  that  he  faw  here;  it  was  in 
{hape  a  perfe<3:  pear,  in  weight  60  grains,  and  was 
abfolutely  clear  and  ripe.  This  pearl  was  taken 
at  Panama  by  a  black  belonging  to  a  priefl,  who 
refufed  to  fell  it  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  for  70,000 
pieces  of  eight,  faying,  he  would  carry  it  to  his 
majefty  himfclf;  but  he  died  at  the  Havannah, 
and  the  pearl  was  fent  to  the  king  by  another 
pried  to  whom  he  entrufied  it. 

The  town  of  Havannah  is  not  two  miles  in 
circuit;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  does  not 
exceed  26,000  fouls,  confnling  of  Spaniards, 
mulattoes,  and  negroes,  befides  the  garrifon,  the 
governor  of  which  is  ftiled  captain-general  of 
the  ifland.     Here  refides  the  bifhop  of  St.  Jago, 
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whicfi  is  tlie  capital  of  Cuba,  but  now  in  a  de-- 
clining  ftate :  and  therefore  moil  perfons  of 
figure  and  fortune  live  at  the  Havannah.  U  be- 
longs to  Spain.  Havannah  lies  i8  leagues  from 
Cape  de  Sed,  which  is  a  promontory  on  the  N. 
fide  of  the  ifland.  The  heat  here  is  extreme, 
and  more  intolerable  even  in  the  night  than  in 
the  day  time. 

Hayes,  liland,  in  New  South  Wales,  in 
North  America,  formed  by  the  rivers  Nelfon 
and  Hayes,  which,,  afterrnnning  a  little  way  to- 
gether, feparate  again.  The  moft  northern  is 
fi:i!l  called  Nehbn  river,  near  the  mouth  of 
■which  ftands  Fort  Yorlc,  by  the  French  called 
Bourbon,  as  alfo  is  the  river  Nelfon.  The  moil: 
fouthern  branch  is  called  Hayes  river  by  the  Eng- 
liili,  and  St.  Therefa  by  the  French.  On 
either  branch,  the  ftream  is  fo  gentle  that  large 
velTels  and  fnallops  might  be  built  there  to  carry 
bulky  goods,  and  alfo  return  againft  the  ftream. 

Henrico,  a  county  of  Virginia,  in  North 
America. 

Henry,  Cape,  the  S.  promontoiy  of  Virgi- 
nia, in  North  America.  It  is  fuuated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Chefapeak  bay.  Lat.  36,  57.  N» 
Long.  76.  23.  W. 

Heve,  or  La  Haive,  a  port  of -Acadia,  hi 
North  Amicrica,  where  the  French  had  a  fort 
defended  with  palifades  which  the  Englifb  took 
by  capitulation,  with  the  lofs  of  fome  of  thefr 
people  and  their  commander,  whom  Charle- 
voix fays,  they  kept  till  the  treaty  of  Breda. 

Highlands,  a  range  of  mountains,  flretch- 
ing  v/eflward  from  Hud  Ton's  river,  dividing  the 
county  of  UlflJer,  in  the  province  of  New  York, 
from  that  river  5  they  are  cloathed   thick  with 
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timber,  and  abound  with   Iron  ore,  ponds,  and 
.  iiiie  dreams  for  iroh-vvorks. 
^  HisPANioLA,  or  St.  Domingo.     See  Do- 
mingo.    One  of   the  Antilles    iflands,    in  the^ 
Atlantic  ocean,,   in  America,     it  is  fituated  be-- 
twcen  lat,  i8  and  20  N.   and  between  long.  67 
and  74.  W.  is  upwards  of  4.00  miles  long  from 
E.  to  W.  and  124  broad  from  N.  to  S.     The 
.iiland  partly  belongs  to  the  Spaniards,   and  partly 
to  the  French  ;    which  latter  (their  buccaneers- 
having  fettled  there  before)  obtained  a  legal  right 
to  their  ihare  of  the  ifland  by  the  ceiHon  which 
the  Spaniards  made  them  of  the  N.  VV.  part  of 
Hifpaniola,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  in   1697, 
the   beil  and  mofl:  fertile  part   of  the  beft  and 
rnofl  fertile  ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies.     This  is 
the  principal   fettlement  of    the  French  in    all 
America.     The  country  is  mixed  ;  pretty  moun- 
tainous in  fome  parts  ;  but  many  of  thefe  moun- 
tains  are  fertile,  and  covered  with   fine  woods,. 
Others, which  are  barren  and  rocky,  had  anciently 
mines  of    gold :    they   are   not   worked    now ; 
though  it  isjudged  they  not  only  contain  thofe  of 
gold,    but  mines  of   filver,    copper,    and  iron, 
j^ut  the  French  think  their  labour  better    be- 
ftowed  on  the  culture  of  the  plains  for  the  rich 
commodities  which  vend  fo  well  in  Europe. 

This  country  has  likewife  prodigious  fine 
plains  of  a  vaft  extent,  and  extreme  fertility, 
either  covered  with  noble  forefis  of  timber  and 
iruit  trees,  excellent  in  their  kinds,  or  filled  with 
vafi:  numbers  of  horned  cattle,  fneep,  and  hogs. 
The  air  of  Hifpaniola  is  the  moft  healthy  in  the 
Well  Indies.  The  country  is  admirably  watered 
with  rivulets  as  well  as  navigable  rivers.  And  it 
is  no  wonder  therefore  that  this  adive  nation,  in  ^J 
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^ofTefiion  of  To  extenfive  a  country,  has  reaped 
iiom  it  prcdigioiis  advantages.  In  the  year 
1726,  they  reckoned  that  on  this  iOand  they  had 
no  lefs  than  100,000  negroes,  and  30,000 
whites:  that  they  made  6o,QOO  hogflieads  of 
fugar  of  500  weight  each  :  that  the  indigo  here 
was  half  as  much  in  value  as  the  I'ugar :  chat 
they  exported  large  quantities  of  cottony  and 
that  they  had  fent  befides  to  France,  cacao  and 
gina;er  in  tolerable  plenty.  Since  that  time  they 
rai(e  coffee  here  to  a  very  great  amoui/t.  Now 
fuppofing  that  they  have  not  improved  in  thefe 
Several  commodities  fmce  1726,  which  is  far 
from  the  truth,  and  fuppofe  the  fugar  at  20 
{hillings  the  hundred,  the  whole  muft  yield 
30O5OOO  1.  fterl.  The  indigo  is  fomevvhat  fallen 
in.  its  price  fince  ;  but  as  it  has  increafed  largely 
in  its  quantity,  it  is  not  too  much  to  value  it  at 
IOO5QO0I.  If  to  thefe  we  add  the  produce  of 
cotton,  cacao,  gmger,  and  hides,  it  will  not  be 
too  much  to  allow  ico,cool.  more  ;  fo  that  at 
this  rate  her  (liare  of  the  ifland  is  worth  to 
France  550,000!.  fterl.  But  ^confidering  that 
thefe  feveral  articles  have  greatly  increafed  fince 
that  time,  it  will  not  be  exceffive  to  rate  the  va- 
lue of  this  colony  at  750,000 1.  fiierl.  a  year. 

The  largeft  town  in  the  French  part  of  Hif- 
paniola  is  Cape  Fran^oife,  which  is  fituated  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  ifland,  upon  a  very  fine- 
harbour.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  about 
8000  inhabitants,  blacks  and  whites..  But 
though  this  be  the  largeft  town,  Leogane,  on  the 
weftern  fide,  is  a  good  port  too,  and  a  place  of 
confiderable  trade,  being  the  feat  of  government, 
which  here  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  governor 
and  the  intendant,  who  are  mutually  a  check 
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upon  each  other.  There  are  befides  two  other 
towns  conHderable  for  their  trade,  Petit  Guaves 
on  the  W.  end  of  the  ifland,  and  Port  Louis  on 
the  S.  W.  part. 

The  E.  part  of  this  ifland  is  in  the  pofTeilion  of 
the  Spaniards;  and  this  is  the  largeft  part,  and 
has  moft  towns  :  their  capital  is  St.  Domingo, 
which  was  built  firft  by  Columbus,  on  the  S. 
fide  of  the  ifiand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hayna,  or  Ifabella,  as  our  maps  call  it,  in  a  £ne 
plain  which  Ihews  it  to  great  advantage  from  the 
fea.  In  1586,  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  it,  who 
held  it  a  month  ;  and  then  burnt  part  of  it,  but 
fpared  the  reft  for  a  ranfom  of  60,000  pieces  of 
eight.  This  and  feveral  other  places  were  quit- 
ted in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  as  being 
judged  unpolitic  then  to  keep  them.  However, 
Cromwell  thought  otherwifej  for  he  fenthis  ge- 
nerals Penn  and  Venables,  with  the  greateft 
force  the  Engliih  ever  had  in  thofe  feas,  in  order 
to  poffefs  themfelves  of  St.  Domingo  ;  of  which 
being  difappointed,  they  afterwards,  in  1654, 
reduced  Jamaica.  The  trade  of  St.  Domingo, 
which  was  a  confiderable  one  in  fugar,  hides, 
tallow,  horfes,  hogs,  and  caiTia,  has  decayed 
fince  the  Spaniards  have  been  tempted  to  Havan- 
nah  and  other  places :  yet  for  all  that  St.  Do- 
mingo makes  a  good  figure ;  and  its  inhabitants, 
including  negroes,  &c.  are  thought  to  exceed 
25,000.  Thefe  confift  of  Spaniards,  ?\/[eftizos, 
Mulattees,  and  Albatraces  :  of  all  which  num- 
ber a  fixth  part  is  fuppofed  to  be  Spaniards. 

Hewreuil,  a  village  of  Canada,  confifting 
of  between  25  and  30  houfes  well  built,  with  a 
fort,  where  was  a  governor  and  a  garrifon  of  30 
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foldlers,  and  at  leafl  lo  in  each  houfe.  Thefe 
had  been  juft  fent  thither,  fays  Charlevoix,  by 
the  governor  of  Nev7  England.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  the  year  1708. 

HocHELAGA,  a  village  of  wild  Indians,  in 
Canada,  in  North  America.     It  is  pretty  large,. 
and  fituated  in  the  ifland  at  this  day  known  under 
the  name  of  Montreal.     It  is  of  a  round  figure, 
and  3  rows  of  pallifadoes  inclofe  about  50  huts,. 
each  upwards  of  50  paces  in  length,  and  14  os 
15  in  breadth,  and  made  in  the  form  of  funnels* 
The  entrance  to  this  inclofure  is  by  one  gate,, 
over  which,  as  well  as  the  firil:  row  of  pallifa-' 
does,  is  a  fort  of  gallery,  the  afcent  to  which  is 
by  a  ladder,  and   it  is  plentifully  provided  with, 
ftones  and  flints  for  the  defence  of  the  place* 
The  inhabitants  of  this  village  fpeak  theFIuroti 
language.     It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  moun-- 
tain,  which  M.  Carter  called  Montroyal,  now 
Montreal. 

H0H1O5  or  Ohio,  a  famous  river  of  North;:. 
America,    having  its  fource  in  the  Apalachian 
mountains,    near  the  borders  of  Carolina. and' 
Virginia  ;   and  after  a  S.  W.  courfe  falls  into  thg 
river  Miiljflippi,    of  which  it  is   reckoned  thg 
principal  flream.     See  Ohio. 

Honduras,  or  Comaiagna,  a  province 
of,  Old  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  in  North 
America,  which,  including  the  country  of  tha; 
Mofkitos,-is  fituated  betv/een  lat.  12  and  1.3  N.  . 
and  between  long.  85  and  94  W.  It  ha^  th@ 
bay  bearing  its  name  and  the  North  Sea  on-ths 
N.  and  E.  is  bounded  by  Nicaragua  and  Guati- 
mala  on  the  S.  and  by  Vera  Paz  on  the  W.  It 
extends  E.  and  W.  along  the  North  Sea  abovs 
230   leagues^    and   in  fome  places  is  near  6q- 
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leagues  over  from  N.  to  S.  but  it  Is  narrov*?er  at 
both  ends.  The  Spaniards  claim  this  country  ; 
but  the  Enghl'h  have  been  long  in  poiTcflion  of 
the  logwood  tra6t  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  cut- 
ting large  quantities  of  it  there  every  year.  And 
the  Mofkito  Indians  to  the  E.  of  this  province 
have  entered  into  treaties  with  the  Eng-lifh,  re- 
ceived  them  into  their  country,  and  done  them 
feveral  fervices.  Befides,  the  Spaniards  have  no 
towns  nor  forts  in  this  bay,  or  in  the  country  of 
theMofKitos. 

This  country  confifts  in  general  of  hills  and 
deep  dales,  and  has  a  good  air.     It  is  rendered 
the  more  fruitful  by  the  inundations  of  its  rivers 
about   Michaelmas,  •  when  the    natives  convey 
the  water  by  canals  to  their  fields  and  gardens. 
The  foil  in  many  parts  bears  Indian  corn  thrice  a 
year.     It  moreover  yields  Eurepean  wheat  and 
peafe,    cotton-wool,    called   vigoion,    &c.     has 
excellent  pafture,  with  honey,  wax,  and  abun- 
dance of  all  forts  of  provifions ;  befides   mines 
of  gold  and  filver.     It  produces  alfo  great  quan- 
tities  of   extraordinary  large  gourds,    or  cala- 
baihes ;  which  the  Hifpaniola  Indians  call  Hibue- 
ras.     And   the   firfl  difcoverer  feeing  many    of 
them  float  along  thecoafl:,  called  it  Golfo  de  Hi- 
bueras,  and  the  province  itfelf  Hibuera  :  yet  af- 
terwards finding  very  deep  water  at  the  great 
cape   of  this  country,    they  called  it  Cabo  de 
%    Honduras,  i.  e.  the  Promontory  of  Depth,  and 
the   cou!itry   itfelf   Honduras.      The   vineyards 
bear   twice   a   year;    for  Immediately  after  the 
vintage  the  vines   are  cut  again,  and  the  fecond 
grapes  are  ripe  before  chriumas.     The  ancient 
inhabitants  being  extremely  flothful,    fowed  fo  • 
fparingly,  that  they  were  often  in  want,    and 
5  forced 
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forced  to  feed  on  roots,  and  even  on  vermin 
and  carrion.  At  their  feafts^they  ufed  to  get 
drunk  v^^ith  a  fort  of  metheglin,  and  then  they 
committed  the  moft  abominable  crimes,  many 
of  which  they  have  left  off,  by  being  converted 
to  chriftianity,  and  converfing  with  the  Spaniards. 
The  country  was  once  exceeding  populous,  till 
it  was  thinned  by  the  Spaniards.  The  natives, 
inftead  of  a  plough,  ufe  a  long  pole  with  two 
crooked  ftaves  at  the  end  ;  the  one  bent  down- 
wards, the  other  upwards. 

Honduras,  Bay  of,  noted  for  cutting  of 
logvi'ood   as  that  of  Campeachy  formerly   was. 
It  lies   in  the  province  of    the  fame  name,    ia 
North  America,  betwixt  Cape  Honduras,  in  lata, 
15  ^  N.  and  CapeCatoche,  the  eaftermoft  point^ 
of   Yucatan,    in  lat.   21   |.     Moll   makes    the 
diftance  betwixt  thefe  capes  above  270  miles. 
The  great  lake  of  Nicaragua  has  an  out-let  into 
it  by  a  river  called  Rio  de  Anuzeios,  or  Ange» 
los,  only  navigable  by  fmall  craft.     In  this  bay- 
are  feveral    fmall  iflands  of  which  we  have  no  , 
account,  particularly  the  Pearl-iilands,  a  little  to 
the  N.     But  the  pearls  fiflied  up  here  are  not  in. 
fuch  quantities  as  formerly,  nor  fo  large.     Into 
this  bay  runs  alfo  a  fmall  river  from  the  province- 
of'Veraguas,    called   by   the  Spaniards  Rio   de- 
Sucre,  i.   e.  Sugar  river,  from   the  fiigar-works 
here,  with  v/hich   the  country  fo  abounds,,  th&t 
did  not  the  Spaniards  confume  large  quantities  of 
it  in  fweetmeats  and  preferves,  &c.  they  mighs: 
fend  feveral  ihip  loads  of  fugar  into  Europe... 

The  cutting  of  lopvvood  fo  much  complained^ 
of  by  the  Spaniards,  and  afligned  by  them'  as  a,^ 
juft  provocation  for  the  depredations  outheEn.^^- 
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Hfh  before  the  commencement  of  the  late  war^ 
we  fhall  here  give  a  brief  account  of. 

The  country  where  the  Englifh  cut  their  log- 
wood, fays  captain  Uringe,  deputy- governor  of 
St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent,  is  all  a  flat,  and  a 
great  part  of  it  a  morafs,  with  feveral  lacunes, 
which  are  very  often  overflovv'n.  In  the  dry  fea- 
fon,  when  the  cutters  have  found  a  good  num- 
ber of  trees,  they  build  a  hut  near  them,  where 
they  live.  After  cutting  down  a  tree,  they  chip 
ofF  the  bark  and  lay  it  in  heaps ;  marking  paths 
to  each,  that  when  the  rains  come  which  over- 
flow the  ground,  they  are  as  fo  many  chan- 
nels where  they  go  with  fmall  currents  and  land 
them,  bringing  them  fometimes  30  miles  to  the 
Barcaderas,  whence  the  buyers  fetch  it  at  5  1.  a 
ton,  Jamaica  money.  During  the  floods,  the 
cutters  dwell  at  the  Barcaderas,  which  are  42  miles 
up  the  river^  where  they  have  huts  built  on  high 
banks  to  fecure  them  from  the  floods.  As  foon 
as  they  have  notice  of  any  vefTel's  arrival  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  they  flock  down  to  purchafe 
whatever  they  v/ant. 

Mr.  Atkins  obferves  that  the  cutters  of  log- 
wood were  originally  fettled  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  But  having  been  difturbed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, removed  to  the  bay  of  Honduras,  where 
they  fupport  them  Tel  ves  by  force  of  arms,  hav- 
ing about  1500  mailers  and  fervants.  At  the 
feafon  they  follow  the  wood,  which  runs  in  a  line 
of  fome  miles,  like  a  vein  of  minerals  in  the 
earth  j  and  fometimes  they  run  over  a  great 
many  miles,  without  finding  a  frick  of  it.  They 
cut  it  in  large  piecss,  and  leave  it  on  the 
ground,  till  the  land-floods  favour  their  bringing 
it  into  the  river,  whence  canoes  carry  it  to  Their 
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grand  (lore  at  the  Barcaderas.  As  they  knov/ 
what  they  muft  exped  from  Spanifh  clemency, 
they  are  always  provided  with  good  arms  to  de- 
fend themfelves.  A  fervant,  which  is  the  firft 
Hep  with  Teamen  into  the  trade,  is  hired  at  a  ton 
of  logwood  per  month,  and  having  one  day  in 
feven  to  himfelf,  he  makes  lo  1.  a  month, 
Thefe,  if  fober,  in  time  become  mafters,  and 
join  ftocks,  or  trade,  independently.  They 
have  a  king  chofen  from  among  themfelves,  and 
his  confort  has  the  title  of  queen,  and  are  go- 
verned by  certain  rules  of  their  own  making. 
The  (hips  that  come  into  the  bay  are  alfo  on  their 
guards  and  they  fetch  the  logwood  down  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  generally  in  the  night,  and 
take  it  on  board  in  the  day. 

This  further  account  we  have  of  the  logwood 
trade  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy  :     Whenever 
failors  at  Jamaica,  &c.  durft  not  ftay  for  debt, 
or  misdemeanors,  they  ufed  to  get  a  paiTage  on 
board  any  veffel  going  to  Campeachy.      The 
-  whole  cargo  any  man  carried  was  a  fet  of  axes 
and  hatchets,  faws,  great  knives,  an  iron  crow, 
a  fmali  grind-ftone,  a  gun,  with  ftore  of  powder, 
ball,  and  fmall  fhot,  Vv^hich  being  all  put  in  a 
cheff,  and  a  tent  and  fea-bed  tied  to  it,  the  fhips 
gave  them  a  pafTage  for  their  work.     Their  bufi- 
nefs  being  to  cut  logwood  as  near  the  water- fide 
as  poiTible,    the  ketches  from  New  England, 
with    prt>virions   to  Jamaica,    wanting   freight 
back,   come  hither  to  buy  logwood.     Som.e  Jay 
up  very  confiderable  piles  of  it  in  a  feafon  :  and 
if  they  want  to  leave  the  place,  any  of  the  fhips 
will  carry  them  ofF.     But  this  trade  has  often 
proved  a  nurfery  for  pirates,  as  well  as  a  den  of 
thieves  3   or  when  a  gang  of  ill-defigning  feU 
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lows,  VIZ.  at  Jamaica,  or  Martlnico,  have  a 
mind  to  go  a  buccaneering,  or  pirating,  they 
ufed  to  go  for  men  to  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
where  they  never  failed  to  get  as  many  bold  fel- 
lows as  they  vi^anted,  well  armed,  and  all  good 
feamen.  But  the  week  of  this  trade  has  been 
broken  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  lince  the  year 
1722,  when  5  Spanifh  frigates  took  or  burnt  12 
Engjifli  (hips  belonging  to  the  northern  colonies, 
deftroyed  all  the  logwood  they  had  cut,  and  put 
the  cutters  to  the  fword. 

Some  trees  of  the  logwood  itfelf  grow  very 
tall  and  ftraight ,  though  moflly  low  and  crooked. 
They  bear  a  fmall  leaf,  and  have  a  prickly  un- 
derwood like  our  white-thorn,  ia  both  thefe  re- 
fpe6ls.  It  blofToms  and  bears  feed  ;  which  by 
falling  off,  fows  the  ground  from  which  it  fprkigs 
up,  and  its  vegetation  is  much  forwarded  by  the 
inundations  bringing  the  foil  over  it.  All  the  ri- 
vers and  creeks  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  not  only 
fvvarm  with  alligators  and  guans,  but  fifh  alfo. 
Among  other  fowls  they  have  guams,  confos, 
Mufcovy  ducks,  whitlling  ducks,  fomewhat 
larger  than  our  teal,  and  as  good  to  eat,  cocka- 
toos, macaws,  parrots,  twopenny  chicks,  double 
and  fingle  curlews,  and  crab-catchers. 

With  regard  to  land  animals,  here  are  wild 
deer,  but  fmall  and  lean,  tygers,  and  monkeys. 
Among  the  little  iflands  in  the  bay  are  great  num- 
bers of  green  turtle,  moftly  catched  in  nets.  The 
manatee  is  alfo  frequently  met  with  here;  and  that 
called  the  Jew-fiih,  which  exceeds  all  the  reft  in 
goodnefs,  is  fhaped  fomething  like  a  cod,  but 
thicker  in  proportion,  and  much  better  eating. 
They  have  very  broad  feaks,  andfomeof  them 
wei2;h  80  lb. 
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The  principal  towns  of  this  province  are  VaB> 
ladolid,  or  Comaiagua,  which  is  the  capital,, 
Tfuxillo,  or  Trugillo,  Gracias  a  Dios,  St.  Pe- 
dro, Porto  de  Cavallos,  St.  Jago,  with  the 
ifiand  of  Ruatan,  or  Rattan, 

From  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  the  moii  eafterly 
promontory  of  Honduras,  the  land  falls  ofF  due 
S.  forming  another  great  bay,  which  runs  along 
the  coaft  of  Nicaragua,  and  then  bends  again 
E.  by  N.  to  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Porto  Bello. 

HoPvME,  Cape,  the  mofr  foutherly  promon* 
tory  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  a  province  of  South 
America,    round  which  all  Ibips  have  latterly 
paiTed  in  going;  out  of  the  Atlantic,  or  Ameri- 
can ocean,  into  the  Pacific,  or  South  Seas.     In 
the  doubling  of  which  cape  comm.odore,  now 
lord,  Anfon  met  v;ith  dreadful  ftorms,  and  un- 
fpeakable  hardfnips.     As  did  Don  Pizarro  alfo  : 
it  being  often  a  wonk  of  immenfe  labour,  owing^ 
to  the  nature  of  thofe  Teas,  and  the  coafts  net 
having  been  afcertained  heretofore  fo  exadlly  as 
fince.     Befides,  being  fo  near  the  S.  pole,  and  fo 
extremely  cord,  the  feas  are  fo  fubje61:  to  tem- 
pefts,  that  it  is  a  voyage  to  be  executed  with  a 
great  deal  of    fkill,    patience,    and  refolution. 
This  way  of  going  into  the  South  Sea  however 
is  the  more  eligible,  as  that  through  the  Magel- 
lan freights  is  more  dangerous  and  tedious.     It 
lies  in  lat.  55,  42.  S.    Long.  66.  W, 
"   HouGUE,    La,    a    little   fort,    iituated    two 
leagues   beyond  the  Havannah,  in  the  iiland  of 
Cuba,  in  America.     From  hence  v;e  begin  to 
difcover    Le   Pain    de   Matance,    a   mountain, 
whofe   top   refembles   an   oven,    or   a  loaf.     It 
ferves  failors  to  know  the  bay  of  Matance  by, 
which  is  about  14  leagues  from  the  Havannah. 
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Hudson's-eay,  or  streight,  the  N.  part 
of  Canada,  in  North  America,  where  theEng- 
lifh  company,  of  the  fame  name,  have  feveral 
fettlemsnts  and  forts,  who,  by  their  agents,  carry 
on  here  a  traffic  with  the  native  Indians  for 
beaver-ikins  and  other  valuable  furs  to  a  confider- 
able  amount,  being  one  of  the  mod  profitable 
trades  our  merchants  deal  in.  But  the  garrifons 
2nd  forts  here  feem  not  to  be  of  a  ftrength  fuffi- 
cientfor  holding  out  long  againft  an  attack  from 
the  French  and  their  Indian  alh'es  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. This  bay  is  about  300  leagues  wide 
from  S.  to  N,  but  above  530,  by  reckoning 
from  the  bottom  of  James  bay,  in  lat.  51.  N.  to 
that  of  Repulfe  bay  in  lat.  67.  10.  N.  Its 
breadth  is  unequal,  being  about  130  leagues 
where  broadeft;  but  it  grows  narrower  both  to 
the  fouthward  and  northward,  being  not  much 
above  35  leagues  broad  in  fome  places.  At  the 
mouth  of  Hudfon's  bay  is  Refolution  ifiand,  alfo 
Mansfield  ifiand.  And  in  the  ftreight  are 
Charles  ifiand,  Salifbury  ifiand,  and  Notting- 
ham ifiand.  From  Refolution  ifiand  to  Cape 
Diggs,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  is  about  140 
leagues  in  length.  The  land  on  both  fides, 
namely,  Lai)rador  and  North  Main,  are  inha- 
bited by  favages,  of  which  we  have  little  or  no 
knowledge.  That  part  of  the  bay  on  the  W. 
fide,  in  about  lat.  57.  is  called  Button's  bay, 
and  the  eafi:ern  part,  from  lat.  55.  i5_.  to  lat.  51. 
and  the  moft  fouthern  part  is  called  James's  bay. 
The  coafl  from  Cape  Henrietta  Maria,  in  lat. 
55.  15.  where  James's  bay  begins,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  is  about  lOO  leagues,  and  of  much 
the  fame  breadth  all  the  way,  being  between  50 
and  60  leagues  over* 
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On  the  eaftern  fliore,  or  Labrador  coafl,  li«- 
feveral  iilands,  called  the  North  fleepers,  the 
Weft  ileepers.  Baker's  dozen,  Belchier's  ifles ; 
and  in  James's  bay  are  Bear  ifland,  Viner's 
illand,  Charlton  idand,  Cape  Hope  ifland,  &:c. 
All  the  country  from  Burton's  bay  S.  and  E.  as 
far  as  Lat^rador,  is  called  New  South  Wales. 

The  French  pretend  to  have  had  pofTeilion  of 
this  bay  prior  to  Hudfon,  who  firft  diicovered  it 
for  the  Englifli. 

Hudson's  river,  a  large  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, whofe  fource  has  not  been  difcovered.  Run- 
ning fouthward  it  approaches  the  Mohawk's  ri- 
ver, within  a  few  miles  of  Sacoundauga,  in 
North  America.  In  the  general  we  know  that 
k  has  its  fource  in  the  mountainous  unir.habi  ed 
country,  between  the  lakes  Ontario  r.nd  Cham- 
plain.  From  its  approach  near  Saucondauga,  it 
runs  N.  and  N.  eailerly  towards  lake  St.  Sacra- 
ment, now  lake  George,  within  lo  miles  of  it. 
The  courfe  then  to  New  York  is  very  uniform,  be- 
ing in  the  main  S.  12  or  15°.  W.  The  diftancc 
from  Albany  to  Lake  George  is  computed  at  65 
miles.  This  river  in  that  interval  is  navigable  only 
to  batteaus,  and  interrupted  by  rifts,  which  occa- 
fion  two  poftages  of  half  a  mile  each.  In  the 
paffage  from  Albany  to  Fort  Edward,  the  whole 
land  carriage  is  12  miles.  There  are  three 
routes  from  Crown  Point  to  Hudfon's  river,  in 
the  way  to  Albany^  one  through  Lake  George, 
another  through  a  branch  of  Lake  Chaplain, 
bearing  a  fouthern  courfe,  and  terminating  in  a 
bafon,  feveral  miles  E.  of  Lake  George,  called 
the  South  bay.  The  third  is  by  afcending  the 
Wood-ceek,  a  fhallow  ftream  about  30  yards 
broad,  which  coming  from  the  S.  E.  empties  it- 
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felf  into  the  S.  branch  of  the  Lake  Champlairr, 
The  place  where  thefe  routes  meet  on  the  b.anks 
of  Hudfon's  river  is  called  the  carrying-place. 
Here  Fort  Lyman,  fmce  called  Fort, £d ward,  is 
built;  but  P'ort  Henry,  a  much  ftronger  garrifon, 
was  ere6i;ed  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  George,  after 
the  repulfe  of  the  French  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  baron  Diefkaw,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1755.  General  Shirley  thought  it  more  ad- 
vifeable  to  flren2;.then  Fort  Edv/ard  in  the  con- 
currence  of  the  three  routes,  than  to  eredl  ths 
other  at  Lake  George,  17  miles  to  the  north- 
ward ot  it,  and  wrote  a  very  pteiHng  letter  to 
Sir  William  Johnfon,  who  then  commanded  the 
provincial  troops.  The  pafiage  through  the 
highlands  is  about  16  miles  ;  the  tide  flows  a  few 
miles  above  Albany.  The  navigation  is  fafe, 
and  performed  in  floops  of  40  or  50  tons  burden. 
About  60  mibs  above  the  city  of  New  York  the 
Water  is  frefh,  and  in  wet  feafons  very  low,  and 
abounds  with  variety  of  fifli. 

The  advantages  of  this  river  for  penetrating 
into  Canada,  and  prote6ting  the  fouthern  colo- 
lonies,  from  the  irruptions  of  the  French,  by 
fecuring  the  commands  of  the  lakes,  and, cutting 
ofF  the  communication  between  the  French  fet- 
tlements  on  St.  Laurence  and  Miffiffippi,  muft 
be  very  apparent,  though  but  lately  attended  to. 

Huron,  Lake  of,  a  large  collection  of  in- 
land waters,  in  Canada,  in  North  America.  It 
lies  between  lat.  43  and  46  N.  and  between 
long.  84  and  89  W.  The  lands  about  this  lake 
are  called  the  country  of  the  Hurons,  where  the 
French  pretend  to  have  fettlemen'.s  and  alliances 
with  the  Indians,  who  have  found  out  a  way 
from  this  lake  to  the  French  fettlements  on  the 
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MiiTulipi  river,    which  empties  'n(e\f  Into  the 
gL'lph  of  Mexico,  in  North  America. 

HuRONs,  ravages  inhabiting  the  country  con- 
tiguous to  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  in  Cana- 
da, in  North  America  :  their  true  name  is  Yen- 
dats.  That  of  Hurons  is  in  accommodation  to 
the  French  manner,  who,  at  firft  obferving  thefe 
favages  with  their  haircut  very  ihort,  and  ftick- 
ing  up  (o  oddly  as  to  give  them  a  very  frightful 
appearance,  cried  out  '•  quels  hures  !'  and  hence 
they  accuflomed  themfelves  to  call  them  Hurons, 
If  we  may  credit  their  nioft  ancient  traditions, 
this  nation  originally  confiiied  only  of  cantons, 
.  or  villages,  v/hich  in  time  were  divided  into  four, 
W  or  they  adopted  two  others.^  The  different  adop- 
tions which  thefe  four  tribes  made  of  the 
neighbouring  people  rendered  the  nation  of  the 
Hurons  very  powerful  in  comparifon  of  all 
others,  on  account  of  the  care  they  took  to  bs 
always  united  in  a  body  :  a  point  which  the  Al- 
gonquins  did  not  regard,  who  were  originally  a 
great  deal  more  numerous  than  the  Hurons  ; 
for  though  among  the  latter  the  adopted  tribes 
always  retained  their  primitive  names,  they  took 
alfo  the  generical  denomination,  which  was 
of  the  two  firft,  and  fpoke  with  the  language, 
with  Tome  fmall  but  inconfiderable  difference : 
fome  however  give  themfelves  the  name  of 
Ontaononoues,  that  is  fuch  as  fpeak  the  better 
language. 

it  feems  even  that  this  uniformity  of  lan- 
guage may  induce  one  to  believe,  that  the  con- 
federacy, union,  or  adoption  of  thefe  tribes  only 
ferved  to  brino-  them  back  to  their  firfl  orioin : 
whereas  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Andaflouez,  who 
§!€  certainly  derived  from  the  fame  ftock,  hav- 
ing- 
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ing  never  united  again,  fince  the  reparation  hzi 
altered  alio  their  languages  much  more,  which 
are  plainly  dialeds  of  that  of  the  Hurons.  Not 
only  the  whole  nation,  but  alfo  each  canton  or 
village  became  divided  into  three  principal  fami- 
lies. It  is  hence  to  be  obferved  that  the  unifor- 
mity which  upon  this  reigned  among  the  Vv'hole 
nation,  and  thofe  branches  which  arofe  from 
it  at  the  time  of  the  difcovery  of  Canada,  is  a 
plain  proof,  that  if  the  three  families  are  not  three 
diftindt  branches  of  the  fame  flock,  their  union 
is  at  leaft  of  a  very  great  antiquity,  and  pf  a 
higher  date  than  the  feparation  of  the  Iroquois 
from  the  Flurons. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  latter  people  at 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  had  the  Lake 
Erie  to  the  S.  the  Lake  Huron  to  the  W.  and 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  E.  It  is  fituated  betv\'een 
Jat.  42  and  45  N.  Here  they  have  a  good 
many  cantons,  or  villages;  and  the  whole  nation 
ftill  confifts  of  between  40,  and  50,000  fouls, 
though  already  diminifhed  by  reafon  of  its  wars 
with  the  Iroquois.  This  country,  generally 
fpeaking,  is  not  the  moft  fertile  in  all  New 
France ;  but  there  are  fome  cantons  in  it  that 
are  very  much  fo  :  and  were  it  as  well  peopled  as 
the  bed  provinces  are,  it  might  eafily,  with 
good  cultivation,  fupport  ail  its  inhabitants: 
befides,  its  air  is  very  healthy.  Many  of  the 
French  have  been  in  this  country  for  a  Jong  time: 
they  fufFered  extremely  by  famine"  and  other  ca- 
lamities, which  are  the  attendants  of  war,  but 
none  died  here  of  diftempers,  and  even  very  few 
were  taken  ill. 

In  this  country  are  large  meadows,  which 
would  bear  wheat  and  all  other  grain  that  one 

would 
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would  low  in  them.  The  forefts  are  full  of  very 
beautiful  trees,  efpecially  cedars  of  a  prodigious 
magnitude,  and  proportionable  tallnefs.  The 
country  is  well  watered,  and  the  water  is  very 
good.  Here  are,  it  is  faid,  fome  ftones  that 
can  be  fufed  like  metal,  and  contain  veins 
of  filver.  But  we  know  not  what  credit  to 
give  to  fome  accounts,  which  tell  us  of  two  ani- 
mals that  are  pretty  fingular,  and  natives  of  this 
country,  and  to  be  m.et  v/ith  no  where  elfe. 
The  one  is  a  bird  that  mews  like  a  cat ;  the 
other  is  a  kind  of  hare  that  fings  like  a  bird,  and 
whofe  flefh  is  very  delicate. 

This   country  is   advantageoufiy  fituated  for 
commerce  :  whence,  by  mea'ns  of  the  lakes  with 
Vv'hich  it  is  almoft  furrounded,  it  would  be  an 
eafy  matter  to  pufh  on  difcoveries  even  to  the 
extreme  parts  of  North  America.     In  fhort,   it 
would  be  no  lefs  fo  to  gain  a  nation  from  which, 
it  feems,  much  is  to  be  feared  and  hoped  for 
the  eftabliihment  and  increafe  of  any  colony. 
The  nations  with  which  a  trade  may  be  carried 
on  are  the  mountaineers  below  Q^iebec,    the 
Alonquez  beyond   it,    in  its  neighbourhood  all 
around,  and  in  an  ifiand  formed  by  the  great  ri- 
ver Outaouais  above  Montreal,  and  the  remain- 
der under  the  appellation  of  Nipiilings,  or  Ni- 
piffiriniens.   And  laftly,  the  Outaouais  fpread  up 
and  down  in  divers  places  on  their  river,  bearing 
the  fame  name;  of  which   they  pretend  to  be 
fuch  abfolute  mafters,  as  to  eftablifh  a  right  of 
€xa6ting  toll  upon  all  the  canoes  that  go  up  or 
come  dowm  that  ftream. 

Nothing   is  wanting,    fays   Charlevoix,    but 
to  gain  the  Iroquois,  allies  to  the  Englifh;  and 
that  was  a  point  of  infinite  confequence ;  per- 
haps 
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liaps  this  might,  with  little  difKculty,  have  been 
crowned  with  fuccefsj  if  in  the  beginning  the  ra- 
vages had  feen  us  (the  French)  fuHiciently  able 
to  o^ive  law  to  them,  or  at  leaft  to  make  the  ba- 
lance turn  to  the  fide  of  their  enemies  the  Hu- 
rons,  who  were  our  allies.  A  thoufand  men, 
continues  he,  entertained  in  the  country  of 
the  Hurons,  with  three  or  four  little  forts,  v/ould 
have  been  fufHcicnt  for  this  purpofe  :  but  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  fuch  a  meafure  was  not  perceived,  till 
it  was  too  late.  The  opportunity  v/as  fo  much 
the  more  favourable  at  that  time,  namely  in 
1634,  for  obliging  the  Iroquois  to  come  to  an 
accommodation,  and  perhaps  binding  thera  to 
us  for  ever,  as  hitherto  they  had  no  trade  with 
the  Dutch  fettlement  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  our  allies  were  very  much  difpofed  to  unite 
their  forces,  in  order  to  make  the  lai-t  effort  againll 
them,  and  ftrike  an  effectual  blow. 

The  Huron  language  extends  itfelf  as  far  as 
the  Alonquin  ;  which  undoubtedly  arifes  from 
this,  namely,  that  the  people  who  fpeak  it,  have 
always  been  of  a  lefs  roving  and  migratory  dif- 
pofition  than  the  Alonquins  j  I  fay  the  Huron 
language,  to  conform  myfelf  to  the  mod  com- 
monly received  opinion,  for  fome  ftill  maintain 
that  the  Iroquois  is  the  mother-tongue.  How- 
ever, sU  the  ravages  dwelling  to  the  S.  of  the  ri- 
ver St.  Laurence,  from  that  of  Sorel,  as  far  as 
the  extremity  of  Erie  lake,  and  even  pretty  near 
Virginia,  fpeak  this  language:  and  whoever 
underftimds  the  Huron,  underftands  them  all. 
The  diak-cls  of  it  have  extremely  multiplied, 
and  they  are  almofl:  as  numerous  as  the  villages. 
Th'.:  fi\e  cantons  which  conftitute  the  Iroquois 
republic  have  each  their  ©v/n  dialed.    And  all 

that 
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that  formerly   was  called   Huron   indifferently 
had  not  the  fame  language. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  as,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  ravages  of  Canada  have  alvv^ays  had  a  com- 
merce with  one  another,  as  well  allies  as  enemies  ; 
and  though  the  three  mother-tongues,  hamely, 
the  Siou,  Huron,  and  Algonquin,  have  no  kind 
of  affinity  or  analogy  with  each  other,  thefe 
people  have  neverthelefs  found  means  to  trade 
together  without  a  truche  man,  as  he  is  called,  or 
interpreter:  either  long  cuftom  rendering  it  an 
eafy  matter  to  make  themfelves  underftood  by 
figns,  or  having  farmed  a  fort  of  common  jar- 
gon which  they  learn  by  continual  pradice. 

The  Huron  language  has  great  copioufnefs, 
energy,  and  grandeur  ;  all  which  properties  per- 
haps united  together  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  mofi:  beautiful  tongues  we  know  of:  and 
thofe  people  who  fpeak  it,  though  reduced  to  a 
handful  of  men,  have  flill  fuch  an  elevation  of 
foul  as  agrees  much  better  v^^ith  the  majefliy  of 
thdr  language  than  the  miferable  condition  (o 
which  they  are  now  brought. 

The  people  of  the  Huron  language  have  al- 
ways not  noly  been  more  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  ground  ^han  the  others,  but  they 
have  fpread  chemfelves  likewife  a  great  deal  lefs  : 
and  this  has  produced  two  effects;  for,  in  the 
firft  place,  they  have  been  better  fetded,  better  ac- 
comraodatetl  with  dwellings,  and  better  fortifiedo 
There  has  always  been  amiong  them  more  policy, 
and  a  form  of  government,  the  remains  of  which 
are  here  more  eafily  to  be  traced.  The  pofl:  of 
chieftain,  at  ^t^i}  among  the  true  Hurons,  who 
are  the  Tionnantates,    is   hereditary.     In   the 

next 
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next  place,  till  the  wars  of  the  Iroquois  hap- 
pened, their  country  was  better  peopled,  though 
polygamy  has  never  been  admitted  among  them. 
They  have  alfo  the  reputation  of  being  more  la- 
borious, more  induflrious,  and  more  dexterous  in, 
managing  their  affairs,  and  more  difcreet  in  their 
proceedings;  which  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any 
thing  elfe  but  to  the  difpofition  for  fociety,  which 
they  have  preferved  better  than  the  others. 
Among  the  Hurons  this  is  efpecially  to  be  re- 
marked, that  forming  almoft  no  longer  the  body 
of  a  nation,  and  being  reduced  to  two  middling 
villages,  very  remote  from  each  other,  they  are 
iieverthelefs  ftill  the  foul  of  all  their  counfels, 
when  matters  of  any  general  concern  come 
to  be  debated.  It  is  true,  that  notwithflanding 
this  diverfity,  which  is  not  to  be  obferved  at  firft 
fight,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  refemblance  in  the 
character  of  the  minds,  manners,  and  cuftoms 
of  all  the  favages  in  Canada:  but  this  is  the  con- 
sequence of  intercQurfe  and  commerce,  which 
they  have  had  continually  v/ith  one  another  for 
many  ages  pad. 

With  regard  to  the  government,  cuftoms,  and 
religion  of  thefe  people,  I  hitherto,  continues 
Charlevoix,  fee  nothing  but  a  chaos,  which  is  not 
poiTible  to  be  difrntangled.  It  would  be  but  lit- 
tle fatisfadory  to  publifh  all  the  extravagancies 
which  have  been  attributed  to  thefe  favages  by 
fome  travellers,-  or  have  been  drawn  from  their 
traditions.  Thefe  befides  have  fo  little  certainty, 
and  are  fo  grofly  contradi<ftory  to  one  another  for 
the  moft  part,  that  it  is  nearly  impoflible  to 
draw  any  certain  conclufion  from  them-;  how 
indeed  could  a  people,  fuch  as  we  find  thefe 
to  be,    tranfmit  with  any  meafure  of   fidelity 

what 
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what  has  pafTed  among  them  for  a  fucceHion  oF 
fo  many  ages,  having  had  no  helps  to  aflift  their 
memory  ?  And  is  it  to  be  eafily  conceived  that 
men  who  think  fo  little  about  futurity,  fhould 
ever  have  been  fufHciently  taken  up  about  paft 
events,  fo  as  to  have  preferved  a  faithful  remem- 
brance of  them  ?  Thus,  after  all  the  refearches 
which  could  have  been  made,  one  is  ftill  to 
feek  u^ith  regard  to  the  fituation  of  Canada,  at 
the  firft  difcovery  of  it  towards  the  middle  of 
the  fixteenth  century. 

The  only  point  of  their  hidory  that  has  come 
to  us,  cloathed  wrth  fome  fort  of  probability,  is 
the  rife  of  the  war  which  M.  de  Champlain 
found  was  very  much  kindled  between  the  Iro- 
quois on  one  fide,  and  the  Hurons,  and  Alon« 
quins  on  the  other.  In  this  war  he  meddled, 
M.  Charlevoix  fays,  a  great  deal  more  than  was 
agreeable  to  the  French  intereft ;  and,  that  for 
his  own  part,  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  the 
epochaof  it^  yet  he  does  not  take  it  to  be  very 
ancient.  But  Ke  gives  his  reader  notice  before 
hand,  that  he  will  not  infure  the  followino;  hif- 
torical  account,  though  he  fays,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  takes  it  from  good  authority. 

The  Algonquins  inhabited  all  that  extent  of 
country,  from  Quebec,  and  perhaps  even  from 
Tadouflac,  as  far  as  Nipiiling  hke,  along  the 
N.  (here  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  up  to  the 
great  river  v^hich  empties  itfelf  into  it  above  the 
ifland  of  Montreal.  Hence  it  may  be  judged, 
that  this  nation  was  at  that  time  pretty  numerous  j 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  has,  for  a  long  time, 
made  a  very  great  figure  in  that  part  of  America, 
where  the  Hurons  alone  were  in  a  condition  of 
difputing  with  them  the  pre-eminence  over  all 
Vot.  II.  G  the 
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the  re{!-.  With  regard  to  hunting,  they  had  no 
equals,  and  as  for  war,  they  had  none  fuperior  to 
them.  The  few  which  at  prefent  remain  of 
them  have  not  degenerated  from  the  ancient  va- 
lour of  this  nation  ;  and  their  mifery  has  not  yet 
made  them  lofe  their  reputation. 

The  Iroquois  entered  into  a  kind  of  league 
with  them,  very  advantageous  to  both  the  one 
and  the  other ;  but  which,  in  the  way  of  think- 
ing among  the  favages,  with  whom  a  great  hun- 
ter and  a  ^reat  warrior  go  hand  in  hand,  gave 
the  Algonquins  a  real  fuperiority  over  the  Iroquois^ 
Thefe  laft,  al-moft  entirely  taken  up  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  lands,  had  engaged  themfelves 
to  give  a  fhare  of  their  crops  to  the  Alonquins, 
who,  on  their  part,  were  to  divid-e  with  them 
the  fruits  of  their  hunting,  and  to  defend  them 
againft  the  attempts  of  any  who  fhould  endeavour 
to  difturb  them,  Thefe  two  nations  lived  thus 
for  a  pretty  long  time  in  a  good  underftanding : 
but  an  ill-judged  haughtinefs  on  the  part  of  the 
one,  and  an  animoiity  which  was  not  much 
minded,  or  attended  to,  on  the  part  of  the 
other,  broke  this  union,  and  embroiled,  irre- 
concilably both  thefe  people. 

As  winter  is  the  feafon  for  the  grand  hunting, 
and  as  at  that  time  the  ground  being  covered  with 
fnow  does  not  furnifh  employment  for  thofe  who 
cultivate  it;  the  favages  of  both  nations  in  al- 
liance, joined  together  in  order  to  winter  in  the 
woods.  But  the  Iroquois  left  the  trouble  of  hunt- 
ing to  the  Algonquins,  and  contented  themfelves 
with  flaying  the  beafts  that  were  taken,  drying 
their  flefh,  and  dreiUng  their  fkins.  This,  at  pre- 
fent, is  the  women's  work  every  where  :  which 
probably  then  had  not  become  a  common  cuftom 
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among  therrio  However,  the  Iroquois  did  net 
mind  it.  Though,  from  time  to  time^  forDC 
^of  them  were  clefiroiis  to  make  a  trial  at  hun'- 
ino-,  and  the  Algonquins  were  not  againfl  it; 
in  which  they  fhewed  themlelves  bad  politi- 
cians. It  happened,  in  a  certain  winter,  that  a 
fmall  body  of  both  nations  had  iioppe<l  at  a 
place,  where  they  reckoned  they  lliould  have 
good  game  for  hunting ;  and  accordingly  fix 
ydiing  Algonquins  joined  with  the  like  number 
of  Iroquois,  who  were  of  the  fame  age,  were  fent 
out  to  begin  the  fport. 

They  at  firft  perceived  fome  elks :  upon  which 
all  immediately  made  ready  to  fall  upon  them. 
But  the  Algonquins  would  not  let  the  Iroquois 
purfue  them,  and  gave  them  to  underftand  that 
they  fhould  have  enough  to  do  to  flay  the  beads 
they  were  going  to  kill.  But  unluckily  forthefa- 
young  boafters,  three  days  pafTed  without  their 
being  able  to  bring  down  a  fmgle  elk,  though  a 
great  number  of  thefe  animals  prefented  them- 
felves.  They  were  greatly  mortified  -at  this  poor 
fuccefs,  which  apparently  was  a  thing  not  dif- 
pleafing  to  the  Iroquois,  who  preiled  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on  the  other  fide,  where  they  flat- 
tered themfelves  they  fhould  be  more  fortunate. 
Their  propofal  was  received  by  the  A.Igonquins, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  tha:t  was  by  the  bre- 
thren of  David,  v^hich  that  young  fliepherd  made 
about  going  to  fight  with  the  giant  Goliath. 
They  told  the  Iroquois  that  they  were  very  vain 
to  pretend  having  more  fkill  than  what  the  Al- 
gonquins had  :  that  their  bufinefs  was  to  till  the 
ground  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  leave  the  office 
of  hunting  to  thofe  whom  it  fuit&d  better. 

G  2      .  The 
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The  Iroquois,  provoked  with  this  anfwerj 
made  no  iort  of  reply ;  but  the  night  follow- 
ing they  went  away  privily  in  order  to  hunt. 
The  Algonquins,  when  they  awaked,  were  iur- 
prifed  at  not  feeing  their  afibciates  the  Iroquois  ; 
but  their  aftonifliment  foon  was  changed  into  an 
extreme  difguft :  for  on  the  evening  of  the  fame 
day,  they  faw  the  Iroquois  return,  loaded  with 
the  flefh  of  elks  which  they  had  taken.  No 
people  in  the  world  are  more  fufceptible  of  envy, 
and  carry  it  further  than  thefavages  of  this  country 
do.  The  efFed  of  that  paffion  on  the  Algonquins 
immediately  (hewed  itfelf ;  for  fcarcely  were  the 
Iroquois  afleep,  before  they  had  all  their  throats 
cut.  Such  a  mafTacre  could  not  long  be  con- 
cealed ;  and  though  the  bodies  were  buried  fe- 
cretly,  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged  were 
foon  informed  of  it.  They  at  flrft  made  their 
complaints  with  moderation;  but  at  the  fame 
time  they  would  have  juftice  done  on  the  mur- 
derers. But  they  were  holden  in  too  much  con- 
tempt to  have  any  fuch  thing  granted  them. 
And  the  Algonquins  would  not  humble  them- 
felves  fo  far  as  to  give  them  the  leaft  fatisfa6tion. 

The  Iroquois,  in  de(|3air,  took  a  firm  refolu- 
ti^n  of  beiovT;  avenged  for  the  contempt  which 
the  Algonquins  fhevved  for  them,  and  which 
touched  them  more  than  the  afTaffination  of  which 
they  complained.  They  fwore  they  v^ould  all 
die  to  a  man,  or  have  fatisfadion :  but  as  they 
found  themfelves  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  try 
their  itrength  with  the  Algonquins,  whofe  very 
name  kept  in  awe  almolt  every  other  nation  j 
they  withdrew  froin  them,  and  went  to  try  their 
H:ren2;th  againft  an  enemy  lefs  to  be  dreaded,  a 
war  with  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  diveriion  : 
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and  as  foon  as  they  thought  themfelves  fuffi- 
ciently  hardened  and  enured,  they  fell  all  of  a 
fudden  upon  the  Algonquins,  and  began  a  war, 
the  end  of  v/hich  the  French,  fays  Charlevoix, 
only  faw,  and  which  fet  all  Canada  in  a  flame. 
It  has  continued,  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois, 
with  a  fiercenefs  fo  much  the  more  terrible,  as  it 
was  the  more  premeditated,  and  had  nothing  of 
that  precipitate  fury  which  hinders  from  taking 
the  proper  meafures,  and  which  cools  imme- 
diately. Befides  this,  the  favages  never  thought 
they  were  fufficiently  revenged,  unlefs  they  had 
entirely  deftroyed  their  enemies :  and  this  is  truer 
with  regard  to  the  Iroquois  than  any  other  na- 
tion. It  is  commonly  obferved  of  them,  that 
they  come  on  like  foxes,  that  they  attack  like 
lions,  and  that  they  fly  off  like  poor  birds. 
Thus  they  play  generally  a  fure  game ;  and  fuch 
conduct  has  (o  well  fucceeded  with  them,  that 
without  the  afiiftance  of  the  French,  fays  Char- 
levoix, there  would  not  perhaps  be  at  this  day 
any  mention  of  thofe  nations,  who  dared  to 
oppofe  this  torrent. 

Thofe  moft  ill-ufed  of  all  have  been  the  Hu- 
rons,  who  found  themfelves  engaged  in  this  war, 
either  as  allies  or  neiiihbours  of  the  Algonquins, 
or  becaufe  they  lay  in  the  way  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  It  has  been  furprifmg  to  fee  one  of  the 
moil:  iiumerous  and  warlike  nations  on  this  con- 
tinent, tne  moft  efteemed  of  them  all  for  their 
wildom  and  courage,  to  difappear  almofl  en- 
tirely in  a  very  few  years.  It  may  be  even  faid, 
that  no  nation  on  this  part  of  the  continent  but 
ha^  paid  dear  on  account  of  the  Iroquois  being 
forced  to  take  arms :  and,  fays  Charlevoix,  I 
know  none  in  all   Canada  but  the  Abenaquis 
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among  them,  whom  they  did  not  d.are  to  di^ 
turb ;  for  when  once  they  had  tafted  of  war> 
they  couid  not  remain  quiet,  but  like  lions, 
whofe  infatiable  thirft  for  blood  is  only  increafed 
by  the  bare  view,  and  by  never  fofm all  a  parti- 
cipation of  it.  One  would  hardly  believe  what 
lengths  they  went  in  order  to  find  out  people  with 
v/hom  to  -fight.  However,  in  confequence  of 
their  making  war,  as  they  have  neverthelefs  re- 
ceived confiderable  checks  from  time  to  time, 
they  have  found  themfelves  extremely  diminifhed 
in  their  numbers,  and  without  the  flaves  which 
they  have  taken  in  from  all  parts,  the  greateft 
number  of  whom  they  adopted  or  manumifed, 
their  fituation  would  not  now  be  more  happy 
than  that  of  the  people  they  fubdued. 

What  has  happened  in  this  refpe6t  to  the  Iro- 
quois may  be  faid  with  greater  reafon  concerning 
all  the  other  favages  of  this  country  ;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  furprifing  if,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  thefe  nations  fhould  diminifli  every  day 
very  fenfibly  ;  for  thongh  their  wars  do  not  afe 
firft  appear  to  be  equally  deflrudive  of  lives  as 
ours  are,  yet  they  are  much  more  fo  in  propor- 
tion. The  mofl  numerous  of  thefe  nations  have 
never,  perhaps,  exceeded  60,000  fouls,  and  from 
time  to  time  fkirmifnes  pafs  among  them,  in 
which  a  great  deal  of  blood  is  fhed.  A  furprife^ 
or  fudden  attack,  fometimes  deftroys  a  whole  vil- 
lage ;  and  often  the  fear  of  an  invafion  makes  the 
people  defert  a  whole  canton  ;  at  which  time 
thefe  fugitives,  in  order  to  avoid  dying  by  the 
fword  of  their  enemies,  or  meeting  with  punifh- 
ment,  expofe  themfelves  to  perifh  by  famine  and 
dif^refs  in  the  forefts  and  mountains,  becaufe 
they  feldom  have  the  leifure  or  precaution  to 
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carry  provifions  thither.     This  is  what  happened 
in  the  preceding  age  to  a    very  great  number  of 
Hurons  and   Algonquins,    of    whom    no   body 
could  give  any  account. 

In  the  north  part  of  Canada,  and  v^^herever 
the  Algonquin  language  prevails,  the  dignity  of 
Chief,  or  Cacique,  is  ele6iiye :  but  the  whole 
ceremony  of  the  eledlion  and  indallation  con- 
iifts  in  feaftingj  accompanied  vi'^ith  dancing  and 
fino-ino;.     The  chief  ele6l  alfo  never  fails  of  pro- 
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nouncing  the  panegyric  of  him  whofe  place  he 
takes,  and  invoking  his  genius,  or  guardian  fpi- 
rit.  Among  the  Hurons,  where  this  dignity  is 
hereditary,  the  fuccelTion  is  continued  in  the 
female  line :  fo  that  upon  the  death  of  the 
chief,  it  is  not  his  fon  who  fucceeds  him,  but 
the  fon  of  his  fifter,  or  in  default  of  him,  his 
neareil:  relation  in  the  female  line.  If  a  whole 
branch  becomes  extincfl:,  the  moft  diftinguifhei 
matron  of  the  tribe,  or  nation,  pitches  upon: 
that  fubje^l:  (he  likes  beft,  and  accordingly  de- 
clares him  chief. 

Maturity  of  years  is  neceflary  for  governing ; 
and  if  the  hereditary  chief  has  not  yet  arrived  a£ 
full  age,  they  appoint  him  a  regent,  who  has  all 
the  authority  in  his  hands,  but  he  exercifes  it  un- 
der the  name  of  the  minor.  In.  general  thefe 
chiefs  do  not  receive  great  marks  of  deference  ; 
and  if  they  are  always  obeyed,  it  proceeds 
from  their  knowing  how  to  command.  They 
indeed  even  pray,  or  rather  propofe,  that  they 
may  not  be  raifed  to  that  power,  and  that  they 
may  never  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  littls 
authority  which  they  enjoy.  Thus,  it  is  reafon 
that  governs,  and  the  government  is  fo  much  the 
more  effectual,  as  obedience  is  the  more  free  ; 
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and  as  the  people  have  no  need  to  fear  that  it 
fiiall  ever  degenerate  into  tyranny. 

'  Each  family  has  Jilcewife  a  right  of  choofing 
a  counsellor  and  aiTiftant  to  the  chief,  and  this 
perfon  is  to  take  care  of  their  interefts,  and  with- 
out his  advice  the  chief  can  undertake  no  enter- 
prife.  Thefe  counfellors  are  efpecrally  obliged 
to  have  an  eye  on  the  public  treafury,  and  it  is 
their  particular  bufinefs  to  appoint  the  deftination 
of  the  feveral  fums  to  be  employed  out  of  it. 
They  are  received  into  the  office  in  a  general 
council ;  but  their  allies  have  no  notice  given 
them  of  this,  as  they  have  of  the  eledlion  and 
inftallation  of  their  chiefs.  Among  the  Huron 
nations  it  is  the  women  who  nominate  the  coun- 
fellors, and  frequently  they  choofe  perfons  of 
their  own  fex. 

The  body  of  counfellors,  or  afliflants,  is  the 
firft  of  all  J  the  fecond  is  that  of  the  ancients, 
j,  e.  all  thofe  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  ma- 
turity: but  Charlevoix  fays  he  does  not  know 
precifely  what  the  age  is.  The  laft  body  is  that 
of  the  warriors.  It  comprehends  all  fuch  as  are 
able  to  bear  arms.  At  their  head  is  frequently 
the  chief  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  village  :  but 
he  muft  previoufly  have  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
fome  brave  ailion  :  if  not,  he  is  obliged  to  ferve 
in  the  ftation  of  a  fubaltern,  that  is,  a  plain 
foldier:  for  there  are  no  degrees  in  the  military 
fervlce  of  the  fa v ages. 

A  great  party  indeed  may  have  feveral  chiefs, 
becaufe  they  give  this  title  to  all  thofe  who  have 
already  bore  command  ;  yet  they  are  neverthe- 
lefs  fubje61  to  the  commandant  of  the  party,  a 
fort  of  general,  without  any  condu6l  or  real  au- 
thority,  who  can  neither  reward,  nor  punifh ; 
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wHom  bis  foldiers  may  quit  when  they  pleafe, 
without  his  having  any  thing  to  fay  to  them;  and 
whom,  neverthelefs,  they  hardly  ever  contra- 
dict :  (o  true  is  it,  that  among  men  who  make 
rea(bn  their  rule,  and  are  guided  by  honour  and 
a  zeal  for  their  country,  independency  does  not 
deftroy  fubordination  ;  and  that  frequently  a  free 
and  voluntary  obedience  is  always  that  foit  which 
may  be  moft  furely  relied  on.  Befides,  the  qua- 
lities requifite  for  a  commander  in  war  are,  that 
that ^ he  fhould  be  fuccefsful,  valiant,  and  difin- 
terefted.  So  that  it  is  not  furprifing  that  obe- 
dience is  readily  paid  to  a  man,  in  whom  thefe 
characters  are  acknowledged  to  meet. 

The  women  have  the  principal  authority  with 
the  people  of  the  Huron  language,  if  we  except 
the  Iroquois  canton  of  Onneyouth,  among 
whom  it  is  borne  alternate  by  both  fexes.  But 
if  this  be  the  right  of  the  matter,  the  pradice  is 
feldom  conformable  to  it.  The  men  indeed  do 
not  fpeak  to  the  women  but  about  what  they 
would  have  them  know,  and  very  rarely  that 
any  matter  of  importance  is  communicated  to 
them;  though  all  be  done  in  their  name,  and 
the  chiefs  are  no  more  than  their  lieutenants. 
Yet  the  grandmother  of  the  hereditary  chief 
among  the  Hurons  of  the  freights  not  being  able 
to  obtain  a  mifFionary  for  her  village,  is  a  good 
proof  that  the  real  authority  of  the  women 
amounts  but  to  very  little.  Yet  we  are  aiFured, 
that  they  are  the  iirll  who  deliberate  on  what- 
ever is  propofed  in  the  council,  and  that  they  af- 
terwards give  the  refult  of  their  confu! rations  to 
the  chiefs,  who  make  report  of  it  to  the  general 
council,  Vi^hich  is  compofed  of  the  ancientSo 
But  it  is  very  likely  that  all  this  is  done  by  way 
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of  form,  and  under  the  reftridions  already  men^- 
tioned.  The  warriors  confult  alfo  among  them- 
felves  upon  every  thing  within  their  province  ; 
but  they  can  conclude  nothing  of  any  impor- 
tance, nor  about  what  concerns  the  intereft  of 
the  nation  or  canton.  Every  thing  muft  be  can* 
vafTed  and  decreed  in  the  council  of  the  an- 
cients who  determine  in  the  laft  refort. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  proceedings  in- 
thefe  aflemblies  are  carried  on  with  fuch  wiflom, 
mature  deliberation,  ability,  and  -I  will  fay, 
commonly  with  fuch  probity,. as  would  do  honour, 
to  the  Areopagus  of  Athens,  and  the  fenate  of 
Rome  in  the  beft  days  of  thofe  two  republics. 
For  they  conclude  upon  nothing  with  precipita- 
tion ;  and  the  principal  paflions  which  have  (o 
much  changed  the  face  of  politics,  even  among 
chriftians,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  prevail, 
among  thefe  favages  over  the  public  good. 
The  felf-interefted  do  not  fail  to  fet  feveral 
fprings  in  motion,  and  to  employ  a  dexterity  of 
management,  of  which  one  would  hardly  be- 
lieve Barbarians  to  be  capable,  in  order  ^^to 
attain  their  purpofes.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
they  have  all,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  art  of 
concealing  their  march  :  but  commonly  the- 
glory  of  the  nation  and  the  motives  of  honour 
are  the  principal  fprings  of  all  their  enterprifeSo. 
;But  what  cannot  be  excufed  in  them  is,  that 
mod  frequently  they  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  revenge  themfelves,  and  they  fet  no  bounds 
to  their  refentment :  a  f^ralt  which  chriftianity 
alone  can  re6tify,  and  which  all  our  politenefs 
and  religion  do  not  always  correal. 

Each  tribe  has  its  orator  in  its  own  canton ; 
and  hardly  any  but  thefe  have  a  right  to  fpeak  in 
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their  public  deliberations,  and  general  aiTemblieSo- 
They  always  fpeak  well,  and  to  the  purpofeo 
Befides  this  natural  eloquence,  which  none,  who 
have  tried  them  can  queflion,   they  have  a  perfe6t: ' 
knowledge  of  the  interefts  of  thofe  who  employ 
them :  and  fuch  a  dexterity  in  fetting  their  juft 
rights  in  their  full  point  of  view,  as  nothing  can. 
exceed.     On  fome  occafions  the  women  have 
an  orator  v^ho  fpeaks  in  their  name,  and   as  if: 
he  were  the  interpreter  only.    People,  who  may 
be  faid  to  poffefs  nothing,  neither  in  public  nor  pri- 
vate, and  have  no  ambition  to  extend  their  terri- 
tories, would,  one  (hould  think,  have  few  fubjeiSis- 
for  qiiarrelling  with  one  another.  But  the  mind  of^ 
man,  naturally  reftlefs,  cannot  remain  without  ac- 
tion; and  it  is  a  matter  of  ingenuity  to  procure 
fomething  to  employ  one'5  klf  about.     This  h 
certain,  that  our  favages  are  continually  encraged' 
about  negotiations  J  and   they  have  always  fome 
affair  or  other  upon  the  carpet ;  namely,  treaties  ^ 
to  be  concluded,  or  renewed,  offers  of  fervice^^. 
reciprocal   civilities,    and   alliances   to  be   ma- 
naged, invitations  to  war,  compiiments  on  the: 
death  of  a  chief,  or  of  any  confiderable  perfon  : 
all  v/hich  is  done  with  a  dignity,  attention,  and 
I'  may  venture  to  fay,  with  a  capacity  worthy. of 
the  mod  important  concerns :  and  thefe  are  fome- 
times   mora  fo  than   they  appear  to    be.      For. 
thofe  whom  they  commiflion  for  this    purpofe  • 
have,  for  the  mofi  part  fecret  iniiru^iions ;  and2 
the  apparent  motive  of. their  deputation  is  fre- 
quently no   more  than   a  veil  to  conceal  fome: 
other  more  ferious  matter. 

Father   Brebseuff,    who  lived    a   long   while 
smong  the   Huron?,    gives   an   account  of   the - 
rollowing  method  of  punifhing  aifallins,  com- 
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monly  pra6lired.  They  laid  the  dead  body  upon 
poles  in  the  upper  part  of  a  cottage,  and  the 
murderer  was  obliged,  for  fever al  fuccefiive  days, 
to  be  directly  underneath,  and  fo  receive  what- 
ever dripped  from  the  corps,  not  only  upon 
himfelf,  but  even  upon  his  viflaals-,  v^'hich  were 
fet  by  him,  unlefs  this  laf!:  difagreeable  circum- 
ilance  was  prevented  by  making  a  confiderable 
prefent  to  the  friends  of  the  defun£t.  But  the 
miffionary  does  not  fay,  whether  this  was  done 
by  public  authority,  or  by  way  of  reprifal  made 
ufe  of  by  thofe  concerned,  when  they  could 
have  the  afiaflin  in  their  power. 

However,  the  mofb  ufual  way  amons:  all  the 
lavages,  to  indemnify  the  relations  for  the  lofs  .of 
a  perfon  who  has  been  aiTaiiinated,  is  to  put  a. 
prifoner  of  war  in  his  room  ;  -upon  which  occa- 
fion  this  captive  is  always  adopted.  He  enjoys 
all  the  rights  which  belonged  to  the  defuncSf 
and  he  ibori  makes  the  perfon,  whofe  place  he 
occupies,  to  be  forgoten.  There  are,  neverthe- 
lefs,  fome  odious  crimes  which  are  direi^ly 
punifhed  with  death,  at  Icafl  among  fome  na- 
tions ;  of  this  kind  is  witchcraft. 

Whoever  is  fufpecled  of  it,  is  no  where  fafe  5 
and  vjhen  they  have  got  him  into  their  hands, 
they  make  him  even  undergo  a  fort  of  torture  to 
oblige  him  to  name  hjs  accomplices ;  after  which 
he  is  condemned  to  the  punifhment  of  prifcners 
of  war.  But  they  previoufly  aflc  the  confent  of 
his  relations,  v^'ho  dare  not  refufe  it.  Such  as 
are  the  leaft  criminal  are  ftrangled,  before  they 
are  burnt.  Almofl  in  the  fame  manner  they 
treat  thofe  who  difhcnour  their  famiHes  ;  and 
commonly  the  family  ilfelf  avenges  the  injury. 
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Among  the  Hurons,  v»7ho  were  much  addiiled 
to  {lealing,  and  performed  it  with  a  dexterity 
which  our  artful  pick-pockets  would  account  as- 
an  honour  to  them,  it  was  allowed,  upon  dif- 
covery  of  the  thief,  not  only  to  recover  from 
bim  what  he  had  taken,  but  even  to  carry  cfF 
every  thing  in  his  hut;  to  flrip  him,  his  wife,, 
and  children,  naked,  without  their  being  able 
to  make  the  leaft  refiflance.  Befides,  in  order 
avoid  all  manner  of  difputes  that  might  arife  on 
this  head,  they  agreed  upon  certain  points,  from 
which  they  never  deviated.  For  inftance,  every 
thing  found,  were  it  but  a  moment  from  the 
time  of  its  being  lofl:,  belonged  to  that  perfon 
who  found  it,  provided  that  the  firfl:  owner  had 
not  already  claimed  it.  But  how  little  fraud 
foever  was  obferved  on  the  part  of  the  finder,, 
they  obliged  him  to  reftore  it.  And  this  fome- 
times  gave  occafion  to  altercations  which  were 
pretty  diiHcult  to  determine. 

In  order  to  hinder  the  confequences  of  a  mur- 
der, the  public  takes  upon  itfelf  to  make  fatis- 
facStion  for  the  guilty;  and  to  indemnify  thofe 
concerned.  Would  one  think,  that  even  this  is 
of  greater  force  to  prevent  thefe  diforders,  than 
the  mofl:  fevere  laws  ?  Yet  nothing  is  truer  iI^- 
fa£^ :  for  as  fuch  fati&fadlions  coft  men  very  dear, 
whofe  ferocity  furpafTes  all  that  can  be  faid  of  it,^ 
the  guilty  perfon  is  more  fenfible  of  the  pain  in 
which  he  fees  the  nation  upon  his  account,  than 
be  would  be  of  his  own  ;  and  the  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  the  nation  reftrains  thefe  barbarians  a 
great  deal  more  powerfully  than  the  fear  of  death 
and  punifhment  could  do. 

Befides  it  is  certain,  that  impunity  has  not  al- 
ways prevailed  among  them  fo  much  as  it  has 
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done  lately.  And  the  firft  miflionaries  have  found 
traces  of  the  ancient  rigour  with  which  they 
knew  well  how  to  reprefs  crimes.  Theft  in  par- 
ticular has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  ftain 
■which  would  difgrace  a  family;  and  each  had  a 
right  to  wafli  out  the  ftain  with  the  blood  of  the. 
guilty  perfon.  Father  Brebaeuf  faw  one  day  a 
young  Huron  knock  out  his  fifter*s  brains :  he 
run  up  to  ftop  him,  when  upon  a(king  what  in- 
duced him  to  commit  fuch  violence,  '  the  fa- 

*  vage  made  anfwer,  it  is  my  fifter :  fhe  has 
'been  guilty  of  theft,  and  I  was  willing  to  ex- 

*  piate  by  her  death  the  affront  which  fhe  has 
«  done  both  to  me  and  all  our  family.' 

Huron  lake,  a  large  collei^ion  of  inland 
waters,,  but  fo  as  to  be  in  thecourfe  of  the  river 
St.  Laurence,  in  Canada,  in  North  America  '^ 
namely,  the  lake  Alempigon  difcharges  itfelf 
into  that  called  the  Superior  lake,  this  into  the 
Huron,  and  this  into  that  of  Erie,  or  Conti ; 
and  this  laft  into  the  lake  of  Frontenac,  or  On« 
tario.  The  Huron  liake  hath  a  communication 
by  a  fmall  ftreight,  or  channel,  with  that  of 
Michigan  ;  and  the  lands  contiguous  to  it  are. 
called  the  country  of  the  Hurons,  already  de- 
fcribed,  where  the  French  pretend  to  have  fet- 
tlements  and  alliances  with  the  Indians  there^.. 
who  found  out  a  way  from  this  lake  to  the  fettle- 
ments  on  the  Miifiifippi,  a  river  which  falls  into. 
the  gulph  of  Mexico. 
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J  AGO  DEL  ESTERO,  San,  the  me^ 
tropolis  of  Tucuman,   a  province  of  Para- 
guay,   in  South  America.     It  is  the  fee  of   a 
bifhop,  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Dolce, 
which  is  here  pretty  large  and  navigable  for  vef- 
fels  of  burthen,  and  affording  a  plenty  and  va- 
riety of  fifh.     The  town  confifts  only  of  300. 
houfes,    or  500  families,   and  is  quite  without 
walls,   ditch,  or  other  fence.     The  inhabitants, 
are  moftly  Maftichos,  and  Mulattos,  of  a  dark, 
yellow  complexion,  lazy  and  fickly,  from  the  heat, 
of  the  climate,  and  addif^ed  more  to  pleafure,. 
than  to  -any  trafiic  or  work.     The  town  ftands- 
on  a  fiat,    but   furrounded    with    forefts   which, 
caufe  a  ftagnation  of  the  air.     It  has  hardly  300 
men  fit  to  bear  arms,  including  all  the  inhabi- 
'tants.      The  women  are  generally   handfome, 
but  moil  of  them  are  troubled  with  fwellings,, 
or   wens    in   the    throat.      The    neighbouring 
country  produces  plenty  of  wheat,  rice,  barley,, 
fruits   of  all  forts,  particularly  figs   and   raifms;. 
the  forefts  yield  plenty  of  game,  but  are  alfo  in- 
fefled    with   tygers,    and  other  beafts  of   prey, 
particularly  guanacos  of  the  fize  of  a  horfe,  in 
whofe  maw  is  found  the  occidental  bezoar. 

Befides  the  cathedral,  is  the  Jefuit's  church,, 
with  two  others  belonging  to  monafteries.  The. 
inquifitor,  or  governor,  of  this  province,  who  is 
a  fecular  prieft,  refides  in  this  town,  and  nomi- 
nates hi^  fubflitutes  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
country.  This  St.  Jago  is  fituated  about  160 
leagues  E.  from  Potofi,  in  lat.  24.  40.  S.  and 
lon'g.  64.  55.  W. 

Jago,  St.  in  the  blfhopric  of  the  fame  name, 
and  capital  of  all  Chili,  in  South  America.     It 
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is  fituated  In  a  beautiful  plain  of  vaft  extent. 
The  town  is  watered  on  the  E.  fide  by  the  little 
river  Mapocho,  v/hich  is  fvvelled  in  fummer  by 
the  meltino-  of  the  fnow  in  the  Cordillera,  and 
in  winter  by  the  excellive  rains  ;  yet  it  is  for  the 
mod  part  fordable.  Its  water  is  always  foul, 
which  the  inhabitants  liltre  through  a  kind  of 
ftone. 

For  preventing  inundations  they  have  built  a 
wall  and  a  dyke,  by  means  of  which  the  waters- 
are  at  all  times  conveyed  for  watering  their  gar- 
dens, and  cooling  the  ftreets.  Belides  thefe, 
they  draw  larger  iTreams  for  driving  the  mills  In 
feveral  parts  of  the  city.  The  ftreets  are  laid 
out  according  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  They 
are  exailly  in  a  line,  and  neatly  paved  with  fmali 
flones. 

The  earthquakes,  frequent  here,  have  much 
endamaged  the  city  j  and  among  them,  thcfe 
particularly  of  1647,  and  1657:  the  former  al- 
moft  overturned  the  whole  town,  and  left  fuch 
noxious  vapours  that  all  the  inhabitants  died  ex- 
cept 3  or  400.  Since  that  time  fome  of  the  mo- 
nafteriea  have  been,  enlarged  beyond  the  flraight 
lines. 

About  the  middle  of  the  city  is  thePlaca  Real, 
or  Royal  Square,  with  eight  avenues  leading 
to  it,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  fountain  with  a  brafs 
bafon.  The  W.  fide  contains  the  cathedral  and 
bifhop's  palace ;  the  N.  fide,  the  prefident's  new 
palace,  the  royal  court,  the  council- houfe,  and 
prifon ;  the  S.  fide  is  a  row  of  porticos,  or  uni- 
form arches,  for  the  conveniency  of  merchants, 
with  a  gallery  aver  -thefe  for  feeing  the  bull- 
fights. 

The 
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The  houfes,  as  is  ufual  throughout  Chill, 
have  cnlv  a  ground-floor  built  with  unburnt 
bricks,  and  here  they  are  handfomer  than  elfe- 
where,  and  the  churches  richer  in  gilding  ;  but 
the  whole  archite£iure  is  in  an  ill  tafte,  except 
the  Jefuits  church,  which  is  a  Latin  crofs  arched 
on  a  Doric  order.  All  the  churches  have  a  fmall 
area  for  proceilions  ;  moft  of  them  are  built  with 
bricks,  but  fome  are  of  free-flone ;  and  others 
are  alfo  of  pebbles  from  a  fmall  rock,  called  St. 
Lucy's  hill,  E.  of  the  city,  from  the  top  of 
which  is  a  full  view  of  the  city  and  parts  ad- 
jacent. 

The  governor  has  the  titles  of  president  and 
captain-general,  on  account  of  his  two  employ- 
ments of  the  gown  and  fword.  He  prefides  in 
the  royal  court,  which  is  compofed  of  four  judges, 
two  fifcals ;  one  of  whom  has  the  charge  of  pro- 
tecting the  Indians,  and  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Croifade ;  alfo  a  head  ferjeant  of  the  court,  with 
other  officers.  No  appeal  lies  from  a  judgment 
on  a  writ  of  error,  or  review  upon  a  royal  deci- 
fion,  which  only  takes  cognizance  of  matters  of 
moment,  unlefs  it  be  the  royal  council  of  the 
Indies.  Other  matters  are  decided  in  the  coun- 
cil-houfe,  confining  of  members  like  thofe  of 
Conception. 

The  ecclefiaflical  f!ate,  as  v»'ell  the  fecular, 
has  a  dependence  on  Lima  :  but  the  bifhop's 
power  here  is  very  much  circumfcribed,  the  laws 
not  allowing  him  the  difpofal  of  any  cure :  even 
the  pope  has  not  his  turn  here.  Befides  the  ca- 
thedral, here  are  three  parifli  churches,  butfmall^ 
and  little  reforted  to,  as  the  Monks,  and  efpe- 
.  cially  the  Jefuits,  pretend  to  a  right  of  perform- 
ing ecclefiaflical  functions,    when  they  pleafe* 
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Here  are  eight  monafleries  for  men ;  all  which^ 
ccmmunities  are  numerous. 

At  St,  Jago  is  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition 
©f  Chili,  where  the  commifTary-general  and  his 
officers  refide.  They  apply  themfelves  to  the 
finding  6ut  of  forcerers  and  witches,  true  or  falfe, 
and  certain  crimes,  as  polygamy,  &c.  But  as 
for  heretics,  none  fall  into  their  hands,  they 
ftudy  fo  little  here.  The  name  of  licentiate,  or 
do6^or,  the  Dominicans  and  Jefuits  can  confer, 
by  a  privilege  obtained  from  the  pope,  though  no 
univerfity  be  eftablifhed  as  St,  Jago. 

Jago  de  Leon,  Sant,.  a  town  of  Vene-- 
zuela,  a  province  of  Terra  Firma,  in  South 
America.  It  is  fituated  about  i8  miles  from  the 
fea-coaft  to  the  S.  To  it  are  two  ways  from  the 
fea  ;  the  one  fhort  and  eafy;  but  may  be  eafily 
guarded  by  a  few  people,  being  about  the  mid- 
dle pent,  in  by  inacceflible  mountains  and  groves, 
fo  that  it  h  hardly  25  feet  broad  :  the  other  road 
is  through  craggy  mountains  and  precipices, 
which  the  Indians  generally  ufe.  After  paffing 
thofe  mountains  is  a  plain  in  which  the  town  is 
built.  In  1599,  the  Englifti  took  this  town, 
after  making  themfelves  mafters  of  the  Caraccas. 

Jago  de  Guatimala,  St.  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  New  Spain  in  South  Ameri- 
ca. The  old  city  was  utterly  deftroyed  by  a 
hurricane  and  earthquake  in  1541,  when  it  is 
faid,  120,000  Spaniards  (according  to  their  ufual 
over-rating)  loft  their  lives.  It  was  built  at  the 
bottom  of  a  volcano,  with  two  tops,  from  one 
of  which  iflued  fire,  and  from  the  other  water. 
The  prefent  city  ftands  in  a  fine  valley  on  a  ri- 
ver about  three  leagues  from  the  volcano.  It  is 
the  refidence  of  the  prefidents,  tbe  feats  o(  the 
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foyal  courts,  and  of  a  rich  blfliop  fufFragsn  to^ 
Mexico.  It  has  an  univerfity,  and  is  the  centre 
of  commerce  in  all  thofe  parts.  It  contains 
about  8oco  familes  :  and  the  citizens  carry  on  a 
confiderable  trade  through  all  the  provinces  ©f 
Mexico,  and  even  into  Peru,  by  the  ports  of  La 
Trinidad  and  Realejo.  Its  trade  Vv'ith  Spain  is 
from  Golfo  Dolce.  The  principal  commodities 
in  which  they  deal  are  hides,  indigo,  anattay 
fylvefter,  cochineal,  cocoa,  &c.  And  indeed  no 
city  can  ftand  more  commodioufly  for  an  exten- 
five  trade,  and  be  fafer  from  pirates  and  priva- 
teers, lyin^  8  leagues  from  the  South  Sea,..  anJ 
about  40  from  the  gulph  of  Mexico :  yet^  ftill  it 
is  liable  to  frequent  earthquakes,  as  welJ  as  to 
eruptions  from  a  neighbouring  volcano,  which 
burns  moft  fiercely  during  the  rainy  feafon,  and 
throws  out  huge  ftones  and  pieces  of  rocks^.. 
This  mountain  is  feen  a  great  way  off  at  fea,  it 
being,  according  to  Gage,  9  miles  high.  The 
cathedral  and  parifh  churches  here  are  extremely 
rich  ;  and  here  are  alfo  2  fine  monafteries,  be- 
fides  a  good  hofpital.  The  valley  in  which  the  city 
ilands  is  about  2  miles  and  ^  broad,  opening  a 
little  beyond  the  old  town  into  a  wide  champaign 
towards  the  fea.  Though  it  be  furrounded  with 
mountains,  yet  there  are  good  roads  over  them. 

The  govern men^t  of  the  adjacent  country,  and 
of  the  provinces  of  Honduras,  Soconufco,  Vera 
Paz,  Nicaragu,  Cofla  Rica,  and  Chiapa,  is  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  chancery  here,  which  confifts  of 
a  prefident,  who  has  as  great  power  as  the  vice- 
roys of  Peru  and  Mexico,  alfo  of  fix  judges,  the 
king's  attorney,  and  two  chief  juftices.  They 
have  all  handfome  falaries,  which  they  very  much 
iocreafe  by  trading  and  bribes.    The  univerfity 
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here  founded,  in  1624,  by  Philip  IV.  joins  to 
the  Dominican  convent,  a  ftately  pile,  with  a 
yearly  revenue  computed  to  be  at  leaft  30,000 
ducats  ;  and  its  treafury  would  make  it  100,000. 
The  nunnery  of  the  Conception  confifls  of  1000 
women,  including  fervants  and  fcholars  ;  and 
they  receive  none  but  fuch  as  bring  with  them 
from  500  to  1000  ducats.  Here,  fays  Mr, 
Gage,  idolatry,  fornication,  and  uncleannefs, 
are  as  public  as  in  any  part  of  the  Indies.  Lat. 
14.  10.  S.  Long.  92.  18.  W. 

Jago  de  Nexapa,  St.  a  town  of  Guaxaca, 
one  of  the  provinces  in  the  audience  of  Mexico, 
in  North  America.  It  has  the  addition  of  Nex- 
apa from  the  valley  in  which  it  is  fituated,  on  the 
fide  of  a  river,  which  falls  into  the  Alvarado,  18 
miles  S.  of  Ildefonfo.  It  has  a  convent  of  Do- 
minicans much  enriched  by  prefents  of  votaries, 
who  come  far  and  near  to  fee  an  image  of  the  - 
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Virgm  Mary,  and  its  pretended  miracles. 

Jago  de  los  Valles,  St.  a  town  of  Pa- 
nuco,  a  province  of  New  Spain,  in  North 
America.  It  is  fituated  five  leagues  S.  W.  of  Pa- 
nuco  tity,  on  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  Here 
the  Spaniards  have  a  garrifon,  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  falt-works. 

Jago  de  Cuba,  St.  the  capital,  though 
not  the  moft  confiderable  town  of  the  ifiand  of 
Cuba.  The  addition  made  to  it  by  the  Spa- 
niards is  in  order  to  diftinguifh  it  from  many 
other  towns  in  America,  as  well  as  Europe.  It 
is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fpacious  bay,  on 
the  S.  E.  fide  of  the  ifland,  about  two  leagues 
from  the  fea.  The  entrance  into  this  bav  is  nar- 
row  for  feveral  miles  ;  but  within  it  are  lictle 
iilands  forming  -  ^noil  commodious  harbour,  anJ 
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fhelter  from  ftorms.  It  was  built  by  Velafquez, 
the  tirft  conqueror,  who  made  it  the  feat  of  his 
bloody  government.  The  city  is  ftill  the  fee  of 
a  biiliop,  with  a  cathedral,  where  the  canons 
arerefidentiary  but  the  rtiicred  head  refides  only  at 
the  Havannah.  It  had  once  a  good  trade:  but 
this  is  alfo  removed  to  that  city  ;  fo  that  St.  Jago 
has  dwindled  almoft  to  nothing;  though  it  has 
jurifdi6i:ion  over  one  half  of  the  iiland.  After 
the  Engliih  had  left  the  ifland,  about  400  men 
were  continually  employed  for  fome  time  in  re- 
pairing its  fortifications.  Within  three  leagues  of 
it,  at  Covery,  is  a  rich  copper  mine.  Lat.  20. 
15.  N.  Long.  76.  40.  W. 

Jago  de  la  Vega,  St.  commonly  called 
Spanifh  town,  the  capital  of  the  iiland  of  Ja- 
maica, in  America.  It  is  fituated  feven  miles 
N.  of  Port  PafTage,  and  the  bay  of  Port  Royal. 
Formerly  it  v/as  the  refidence  of  the  governor, 
and  when  the  general  afiembly  and  courts  of 
juftice  were  holden.  But  thefe  have  been  lately 
removed  to  Kingf^on,  which  is  now  reckoned 
the  capital.     Lat.  18.  26.  N.  Long.  76.  32.  W. 

Jamaica,  one  of  the  principal  towns  on 
Long  ifland,  or  NafTau  ifland,  belonging  to 
Queen's  county,  in  New  York,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, It  is  fituated  on  the  W.  fide,  an^  has  a 
church  in  it. 

Jamaica,  one  of  the  greater  Antilles,  in  the 
Weit  Indies,  and  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
This  ifland  being  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  the 
year  1494,  in  his  fecond  voyage  from  Spain  to 
this  pdrt  of  the  world,  he  changed  the  name  of 
Jamaica  to  that  of  St.  Jago,  which  it  retained 
while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
this  was    150  years:  but  after  they  were  difpof- 
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fefl^ed  of  it,  in  1656,  by  the  Englifh,  during 
Cromwell's  ufurpatlon,  and  with  a  fleet  primarily 
deftined  for  the  redu6lion  of  Hifpaniola,  under 
the  command  of  Penn  and  Venables,  it  yielded 
without  much  oppofition,  and  recovered  its  old 
appellation  :  afterwards  the  Spaniards  ceded  the 
illand  to  the  Britifh  court. 

This  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Englifh  ifland- 
celonies,  and  even  of  any  of  the  greater  Antilles, 
except  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola.  It  extends  itfelf 
between  lat.  17  and  18.  27  N.  and  between 
leng.  76  and  79  W.  fo  that  it  is  about  140 
-miles  in  length  from  Point  Negril  on  the  W.  to 
Point  Morant  on  the  E.  and  60  in  breadth 
where  broadeft ;  namely,  from  Gallina  Point  on 
the  N.  to  Portland  Pitch  on  th^  S.  but  it  being 
■of  an  oval  form,  it  grows  narrower  towards  each 
end.  The  acres  it  contains  are  computed  by 
fome  at  4,  by  others  at  5,000,000  ;  of  which, 
fome  fay,  one  half  is  planted,  and  others  not 
200,000  acre?. 

It  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which 
runs  through  the  whole  ifland  from  E.  to  W. 
containing  the  fprings  of  innumerable  fine  rivers, 
ftored  with  fifh  of  various  kinds ;  and  many  of 
them  navigable  by  canoes,  in  which  fugars  are 
carried  from  the  plantations  to  the  fea-fide,  and 
fhipped  in  fcooners  and  floops  for  Port  Royal  and 
Kingfton,  there  to  be  loaded  for  England.  In 
feveral  diftri6ts  they  go  by  feveral  names,  being 
crowned  with  trees  of  almoft  100  various  kinds; 
particularly  cedars,  lignum  vitas,  mahogany, 
&c.  ever  verdant,  forming  groves,  and  cool  re- 
treats. The  tops  of  fome  of  the  mountains  are 
higher  than  others  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  ridee  are 
others  much  lower,  which,  with  the  woods  on 
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their  brows,  and  the  little  plantations  on  theiT 
-li^es,    form   at  Tea  a  A'^ery  agreeable   profpe^l. 
'Tnefe  mountains  confift  either  of  rock,  or  ftifF 
clay.     The  valleys  too  are  always  verdant,  being 
embelliflied  with  plantations  curioufly  laid  out, 
and  producing  the  richefl  plants  in  the  univerfe. 
Several  of  its  rivers  difappear,  or  alter  their  courfe, 
after  a  florm,  and  lofe  their  names ;  and  fome  of 
them  run  for  many  miles  under  ground;    and 
then  emerge  again.     In  fome  parts  of  the  ifland 
indeed,    where   it  feldom  rains,    the  water   is 
brackifh  and  unwholefome.     The  number  of  ri- 
vers in  this  ifland.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  reckons  to 
be  near  lOO.    Thefe  may  more  properly  be  cal- 
led torrents ;  for  they  come  precipitately  down 
the  mountains,  running  but  a  few  miles  before 
they  fall  into  the  fea,  and  carrying  with  them  in 
their  courfe  large  ftones,    pieces  of  rock,    and 
timber,  generally  much  clay,   or  eaxth,  which 
fouls  the  water;  but  this,  after  fettling  fome  days 
in  jars,    proves  good.     Though  the   Spaniards 
called  one  of  thefe  rivers  Rio  de  Cobre,  yet  upon 
trial  of  the  fand,  and  other  fediments,  no  me- 
tal was  found  in  them.    One  frequently  fees  ca- 
taracts in  the  rivers  among  the  mpuntains,  50  or 
60  feet  high.     Spring  water  remote  from  the  fea, 
is  preferred  to  that  of  rivers  or  ponds.     Fxefb 
water  is  very  fcarce  in  dry  years  in  the  favannas 
diflant  from  rivers,  fo  that  many  of  their  cattlet 
die  by  being  driven  a  great  way  for  water.     The 
well-water    near    the    fea,    as    particularly   a 
Port    Royal    is    brackilh,    and  occafions  fluxes 
and  other  difeafes  to  fuch  as  drink  it.      Some 
fprings  in  this   ifland,  as  well  as  rivers,  petrify 
their  channels,  and  flop  their  own  courfe   by  a 
cemsnt  uniting  the  fand  and  gravel, at  the  bottom. 
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The  mod  remarkable  river  of  this  kind  is  ?t 
Abraham's  plantation  on  the  N.  fide  of  the 
idand.  Near  Port  Morant,  in  the  E.  pa'rt  of  the 
ifland,  is  a  hot  bath  in  a  wood,  the  water  of 
which  has  been  ufed  with  o;reat  fuccefs,  bv  drink- 
ing  as  well  as  bathing  in  it  for  the  cure  of  the 
gripes,  the  common  difeafe  of  the  country. 
In  a  level  ground,  under  the  hills  in  Cabbage- 
tree  bottom,  about  two  miles  from  thefea,  rife  a 
great  many  fait  fprings,  which  uniting,  form 
what  is  called  the  Salt  river.  Here  fait  is  made 
in  the  ponds,  into  which  the  fea-water  comes, 
v/here  the  moifture  being  exhaled  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  leaves  the  fait  in  great  plenty,  particu- 
larly at  the  ponds  about  Old  Harbour,  hz.  It  is 
not  perfe(5tly  white,  nor  granulated  \  but  is  in 
large  lumps,  v/ith  a  caft  of  red  in  it.  Here  alfo 
are  many  lakes,  one  of  which,  called  Rio  Hoa, 
receives  a  great  deal  of  water  by  a  river  with  no 
vifible  out-let  to  it. 

The  climate  of  Jamaica  is  more  temperate, 
and  the  weather  more  various  than  in  the  Ca- 
ribbee  iflands  :  and  there  is  no  country  between 
the  tropics  where  the  heat  is  lefs  troublefome, 
i:?^^  air  being  continually  cooled  by  breezes  from 
the  E.  frequent  rains,  and  nodiurnal  ^tv^s. 
Tne  E.  and  W.  parts  of  the  ifland  are  not  fo 
agreeable,  on  account  of  the  thick  forefts  there, 
as  the  S.  and  N.  p^rts,  which  are  not  only  more 
open,  but  much  \th  fubject  to  florms  of  wind 
and  rain.  The  air  m  the  mountainous  parts  is 
cooler,  though  it  rains  frequently  in  January  ;  yet 
May,  and  O61ober,  or  November,  are  thole 
diitinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  winter  months, 
on  account  of  the  rain  and  thunder,  more  violent 
at  fome  tin;es  than  olheis :  and  fometimes  the 
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rains  laft  for  a  fortnight  together,  without  any 
intermiffion,  laying  the  level  grounds  feveral 
inches  under  water,  and  rendering  the  roads  al- 
mofl:  impafiible.  All  the  year  round,  the  morn- 
ings are  exceflively  hot,  till  about  eight  o'clock-, 
when  the  eafterly  breezes  begin  to  blov/.  Thefe 
are  called  the  Do6lor,  the  people,  while  they 
laft,  being  able  to  ftir  about  their  bufinefs,  and 
the  negroes  to  work-  in  the  fields.  Thefe  gales 
gently  approach  the  fhore,  the  fea  before  them 
coming  on  as  fmooth  as  can  be  imagined.  In 
half  an  hour  after  the  breeze  has  reached  the 
(hore,  it  fans  pretty  brifkly,  and  gradually  in- 
creafes  till  about  12,  when  it  is  generally  ftrongefl-, 
and  lafts  till  2  or  3,  when  it  begins  to  die  away 
till  about  5,  when  it  is  quite  fpent,  and  returns 
no  more  till  next  morning.  About  8  in  the 
evening  begins  a  land-breeze,  which  blows  4 
leagues  into  the  fea,  and  continues  increafing  till 
12  at  night;  after  which  it  decreafes  till  4  in  the 
morning,  when  no  more  of  it  is  to  be  felt  tills 
next  night-  The  fea- breeze  is  more  violent  at ' 
fome  time  than  others  ;  and  particularly  at  the 
change,  or  full  moon,  when  it  gains  very  much 
on  the  land-winds.  And  in  December,  Ja- 
nuary, and  February,  when  the  N.  winds  reign, 
they  blow  over  the  ridge  of  mountains  with  ' 
violence,  and  hinder  the  fea-breeze,  which  blows 
fironger  and  longer  near  the  fea,  as  at  Port 
Royal,  or  PafTage  Fort,  than  within  land,  as  at 
Spanifh  town  :  as  on  the  contrary,  the  land 
wind  blows  harder  at  the  town,  than  it  does  at 
PafTage  Fort,  or  Port  Royal.  As  the  trade- 
wind  between  the  tropics  comes  not  diredly 
from  the  £.  but  varies  from  N.  E.  to  S.  E.  ac- 
cording to  the  place  and  pofition  of  the  fun  :  fo 
Vol.  II.  H  the 
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the  fea-breeze  here  has  the  like  variation,  ftot 
coming  always  from  the  fame  point.  On  the 
contrary,  the  land-breezes  come  always  from 
the  ridge  of  mountains,  and  from  the  fame 
point  of  them,  on  the  N.  and  S,  fides.  Some- 
times the  fea-breeze  blows  in  the  winter-months 
14  days  and  nights  together  ;  and  then  no  clouds 
gather,  but  dews  fall.  But  if  a  N.  wind  blow, 
•which  it  fometimes  does  full  as  lono-  in  the  win- 
ter-:months,  then  no  dews  fall,  no  clouds  ga- 
ther. In  the  valleys  among  the  mountains  nei- 
ther ofthefe  breezes  have  any  great  influences 
but  the  N.  .winds  often  blow  dov/n  trees.  The 
land-wind  blowing  at  night  every  way  at  once, 
and  the  fea-breeze  in  the  day  time,  no  fhip  can 
come  into  port,  except  in  the  day  ;  nor  none  go 
out,  but  foon  after  day-break.  The  N.  winds 
come  in,  when  the  fun  is  neareft  the  tropic  of  Ca- 
pricorn j  and  confequently  mofl;  to  the  S.  This 
i»^z  very  cold  unhealthy  wind,  and  is  moft  violent 
m  the  night,  when  it  has  the  additional  force  of 
the  land-windi  It  checks  the  growth  of  the  fu- 
gar-canes,  and  all  vegetables  on  the  N.  fide  ;  but 
it  is  hindered  by  the  ridge  of  mountains  from 
ventinp^  much  of  its  fury  on  the  S.  where  it  is 
feldom  accompanied  v/ith  rain.  The  S.  winds 
bring  the  moft  lafting  rains;  but  none  from  the 
land  are  lafting  on  the  S.  fide^  Storms  ufed  to 
be  very  rare  here,  till  within  thefe  70  or  80  years^ 
that  terrible  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  have  ex- 
trtemely  incommoded  vefiels  on  the  coaft.  The 
nights  here  are  fometimes  pretty  cool,  the  fun 
being  fo  far  under  the  horizon  that  fcarce  any 
refleSed  rays  enlighten  the  armofphere,  which 
caufes  an  increafe  of  the  cold.  Every  night 
here  are  piercing  d^ws,  which  are  reckoned  very 
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tinwholefome,  efpecially  to  new-comers,  Whd 
are  too  apt  to  expofe  themfelves  :  but  in  the 
plains,  or  fandy  places  near  the  Tea,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  foo-s.  The  rains  are  violent,  and 
the  drops  very  large.  The  tides  are  fcarce  dif- 
cernible,  their  increafe  or  decreafe  depending; 
moftly  on  the  winds,  and  not  according  to  the 
age  of  the  moon.  The  days  and  nights  here 
are  almoft  of  an  equal  length  all  the  year  round  ; 
the  longeft  day  of  all  being  a  little  above  13 
hours,  and  the  night  proportionably*  The  twi- 
light is  not  above  J  of  an  hour. 

In  Jamaica  are  two  feafons  for  planting  grain, 
and  thefe  are  the  wet  feafons,  there  being  no 
other  diftini£lion  of  thefe,  except  the  wet  and 
dry:  nor  are  they  regular,  but  vary  in  many- 
parts  of  the  illand.  In  the  N.  fide  the  feafons 
sre  pretty  regular ;  but  they  have  lately  failed 
very  much  in  the  plantations  on  the  S.  fide. 

The  months  of  July,  Augufl:,  and  Septem- 
ber,   are  called   hurricane   months,    in  which 
fcarcely  a  year  but  fome  fuch  ftorm  happens  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree.     The  ftrong  winds  from 
the  N.  bring  fiorms  of  very  large  hail- {i:ones.     It 
lightens  almoft  every  night,  but  without  much 
"thunder;  vv'hich,  when  it  does  happen,  it  roars 
very  terribly,  ancf  often  does  a  deal  of  damage. 
Earthquakes  here  are  but  too  common,  as  well  as 
inHifpanioh,  and  commit  dreadful  devaflations  in 
thisiflandj  particularly  tliofe of  1688  and  16925 
as  did  a  fire  not  long  after,  that  burnt  down  almoft 
the  whole  remaining  town  at  the  point,  called  Port 
Royal ;  which  has  never  fmce  been  rebuilt :  and 
moft  deftrutStive  hurricanes,  one  in  17 12,  and 
another,  accompanied  v»'ith  an   earthquake,  in 
1722.    The  valleys  in  Jamaica  are  very  level 
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land-Tmooth,  without  rocks  or  ftones,  orfcarcelj 
any  rifing  ;  and  the  mountains  very  fteep,  and 
feme  of  them  impafTable,  being  furrounded  on 
both  fides  by  deep  channels  caufed  by  the  violent 
rains. 

This  illand  is  (o  far  from  being  all  over  culti- 
vated, that  it  has  as  much  lying  v^^afte  as  would 
produce  about  three  times  what  it  does  at  pre- 
feiit.     One  third  of  the  ifland  is  uninhabited. 
There  are  plantations  roun4  the  iiland  j  but  none 
at  any  great  diftance  from  the  fea,    and   even 
one  half  of  the  ground  in  thefe  is  over-run  with 
wood.     The  foil  in  fome  places  is  fo  fertile,  that 
one  acre  has  been  known  to  yield  feveral  hogf- 
heads   of  fugar :  yet  here  and  there  are  favan- 
nahs,  or  large  plains,  where  the  Indians  ufed  to 
plant  their  maize,  an4  where  the  Spaniards  after- 
wards  bred  their  cattle,  grafs  growing   there  in 
fuch   plenty,    that    the   inhabitants   have   been 
forced  to  burn  it :  fo  that  now  they  are  quite  bare 
and  barren.  In  all  other  parts,  however,  the  foil 
is  good  and  fruitful,  efpecially  in  the  northern 
parts,  where  the  mould  is  blackifh,  and  in  many 
places  mixed  with  potters- earth:  but  in  others,  ef- 
pecially tou^ards  the  S.  E.  the  foil  is  reddifh  and 
fandy.     Jamaica,  as  well  as  moft  of  the  fugar- 
iflands,   has  a  kind  of  white  chalky  foil,  called 
marie,  lying  t^wo  or  three  feet  deep,  vv'hich  is  of  fo 
hot  a  quality,  and  that  fo  increafed  by  manure, 
that  their  crops  in  all  dry  feafons  are  fure  to  fail. 
In  a  wet  year  the  leaves  grow  rank,  and  never 
come  to  maturity. 

The  natural  productions  of  Jamaica  are  fugar, 
rum,  ginger,   cotton,  coffee,    indigo,    pimento, 
called  allfpice,  or  Jamaica  pepper,  cocoa,  feveral 
kinds  of  woods,  fome  medicinal  drugs,  and  to- 
bacco i 
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bacco  ;  but  this  laft  of  fo  ordinary  a  fort,  that  k 
is  only  cultivated  to  ferve  the  negroes,  who  are 
paflionately  fond   of  it.     Jamaica  bears  no  fort 
of  European  grain  :  yet  it  produces  maize,  or 
Indian   corn,    Guinea  corn,    peafe  of  various 
kinds,  but  none  Hke  ours,  except  fome  Englifii 
peafe  in  gardens,  w^ith  cabbages,  and  a  variety  of 
roots.     Fruits  grow  here  in  great  abundance,    as 
the  Seville  and  China  orange,  the  common  and 
fweet  lemon,  fhaddocks,  citrons,  pomegranates, 
niamies,  fourfops,  papas,  pine-apples,  cuftard-ap- 
ples,  ftar-apples,    prickly-pears,   Alicada-pearSy 
pompions,  melons,  goavas,  ai^d  feveral  forts  of 
berries  to  be  found  every  v^^here  in  the  v/oods. 
But  our  common  apple-trees,  it  is  obferved,  v-'ill 
not  grow  here,  or  at  leafi:  only  in  very  few  places, 
2s   may   be  faid   of  other  fruits  which  profper 
more  in  colder  climates. 

Some  of  its  producSlions  deferve  a  more  parti- 
cular defcription,  among  thefe  pimento  and  fu- 
gar,  with  fome  others  as  follows,  claim  the 
piincipal  regard. 

The   tree   which  bears  pimento  rifes  to  the 
height  of  above  30  het.     It  is  ftraight,  of  a  mo- 
derate thicknefs,  and  covered  with  a  gray  bark, 
extremely  fmooth  and  fliining.     It  fiioots  out  a 
vaft  many  branches  on  all  fides,  that  bear  a  plen- 
tiful foliage  very  large  and  beautiful,  of  a  fliin- 
ing  green,  in  all  refpeclis  refembling  the  leaf  of 
ihe  bay-tree.       At  the  very  extremity   of   thg 
twigs  are  formed  bunches  of  flowers  ;  each  ftalk 
bear^ng  a  flower  which  bends  back  ;  and  v>/ithin> 
which  curvature  may  be  difcerned  fome  ftamina 
of  a   pale   green    colour.    To  thefe  fucceeds  a 
bunch   of  fmall  crowned  berries,  larger,  when 
fipe,  than  thofe  of  the  juniper  :  at  that  feafon- 
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they  change  from  their  former  green,  and  be- 
corhe  black,  fmooth,  and  fhining.  They  are 
taken  unripe  from  the  tree,  and  dried  in  the  fun  : 
in  this  cafe,  they  ailume  a  brown  colour,  and 
have  a  mixed  flavour  of  many  forts  of  fpice, 
whence  it  is  called  allfpice  :  but  it  is  milder  than 
the  other  fpicesj  and  is  reckoned  inferior  to  none 
of  them  for  the  fervice  it  does  to  cold,  watery, 
and  languid  flomachs.  The  tree  grows  moilly 
vpon  the  mountains, 

Befides  this,  they  have  here  the  wild  cinamon- 
tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  fo  ferviceable  in  me- 
dicine j  the  mancheniile,  a  moft  beautiful  tree  to 
the  eye,  with  the  fairefl:  apple  in  the  v/orld  ;  and 
when  cut  down,  a  very  fine  ornamental  wood 
for  the  joiners  and  cabinet-makers  i  but  the  ap- 
ple and  juice,  in  c\'Qry  part  of  the  tree,  contain 
one  of  the  ranked  poifons^  Here  is  the  maho- 
gany, which  is  in  fuch  general  ufe  with  us; 
the  cabbage-tree,  a  tall  plant  famous  for  a  fub- 
.ftance  looking  and  tailing  like  cabbage,  which 
grows  on  the  very  top,  and  produces  but  one  m 
'd  year;  for  the  extreme  hardnefs  of  its  wood, 
which,  when  dry,  is  incorruptible,  and  hardly 
yields  to  any  tool.  The  palma,  fiom  which  is 
drawn  a  g,reat  deal  of  oil,  much  efteemed  by  th« 
negroes  both  in  food  and  medicine :  the  v/hite 
wood,  which  never  breeds  the  worm  in  fhips ; 
the  foap  tree,  whofe  berries  anfvver  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  wafhing;  the  mangrove  and  olive^bark, 
ufeful  to  tanners ;  the  fuftic  and  red-wood  to  the 
dyers,  and  lately  the  logwood.  Their  forefts 
alfo  fupply  the  apothecary  with  guaicum,  falfa- 
parilla,  china,  caflia,  and  tamarinds ;  they  have 
aloes  too  ;  and  do  not  v/ant  the  cochineel  plant, 
though  they  know  nothing  of  the  art  of  ma- 
naging 
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ssaging  it;  nor  perhaps  is  the  climate  fuitabla  t'o'^ 
it.  The  indigo  plant  (the  manufaclure  of  which 
fee  under  Carolina)  was  forixierly  much  culti- 
vated, and  the  cotton  tree,  which  is  ftill  To; 
and  they  fend  to  Great  Britain  more  of  its  wool- 
than  all  the  reft.of  our  iflan^g  together. 

The  grand  ftaple  commodity  of  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  particularly  of  Jamaica,  is  fugar, 
l^his  commodity  was  not  at  all  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  honey  Teeming  to  have- 
ferved  for  mpit  of  the  purpofes  for  which  fugar 
is  now  ufed;  though  it  was  made  in  China  in 
very  early  times,  from  which  country  we  had 
the  firfl:  knowledge  of  it..  But  the  Portuguefe 
were  the  firfl:  who  cultivated  it  in  Amjerica,  and 
brought  it  into  requeft  as  one  of  the  materials  of 
a  very  univerfal  luxury  in  Europe.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  cane  from  which  this  fubftance 
is  extratfted  be  a  native  of  America,  or  brought 
thither  by  the  Portuguefe  from  India,  and  the 
Goaft  of  Africa.  But,  hov/ever,  in  the  begin^ 
ning  they  made  the  molt,  as  they  fiill  do,  the 
befi  of  fugars  which  come  to  the  market  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  fugar- cane  grows  ta- 
the  height  of  between  fix  and  eight  feet,  full  of 
joints,  about  four  or  nve  inches  afunder  :  the  co- 
lour of  the  body  of  the  cane  Is  yellowil'h,  and 
the  top,  where  it  (hoots  into  leaves,  of  a  vivid 
green:  the  coat  is  pretty  hard;  and  within  it 
contains  a  fpongy  fubftance  full  of  a  juice,  the 
mofl  lively,  elegant,  and  leafl;  cloying  fvi*eet  of 
any  in  nature  :  and  vvhich  fucked  raw  has  proved 
extremely  nutritive  and  wholefome. 

The  canes  are  cultivated  thus.  In  the  m.onth 
of  A u gull-,  that  is  in  the  rainy. feafon  of  the 
year  here,  after  the  ground  is  cleared  and  well 
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hoed,  they  lay  a  piece  of  fix  or  feven  joints  o/ 
the  cane,  flat  in  a  channel  made  for  it,  above 
half  a  foot  deep  :  this  they  cover  with  the  earth  ; 
and  fo  plant  the  whole  field  in  lin^s  regularly  dif- 
pofcd,  and  at  proper  diicances.  In  a  fhort  time 
a  young  cane  flioots  out  from  every  joint  of  the 
iiock  which  was  interred,  and  gows  in  lo  or  12 
days  to  be  a  pretty  tall  and  vigorous  plant:  but 
it  is  not  till  after  16  months,  or  thereabouts,  that 
the  canes  are  lit  to  anfvver  the  purpo/es  of  the 
planter,  though  they  may  remain  a  few  months 
after  without  any  confiderable  prejudice  to  him. 
The  longer  they  remain  in  the  ground  after  they 
have  come  to  maturity,  the  lefs  juice  indeed  they 
yield  ;  but  this  is  fomewhat  compenfated  by  the 
fuperior  richnsfs  of  the  juice.  In  order  that  no 
time  may  be  ioft,  they  generally  divide  their 
cane-grounds  into  three  parts:  one  is  of  land- 
ing canes,  and  to  be  cut  that  feafon ;  the  fecond 
is  of  new  planted  canes;  and  the  third  is  fallow, 
ready  to  receive  a  freCl  fupply.  Infome  places 
they  make  fecond  and  third  cuttings  from  the 
fame  root.  The  tops  of  the  canes,  and  the 
leaves  v/hich  grow  upon  the  joints,  make  very 
good  provender  for  their  cattle ;  and  the  refufe 
of  the  cane  after  grinding,  fervea  for  firing:  fo 
that  no  part  of  this  excellent  plant  is  v>?ithout 
its  uie. 

The  canes  are  cut  with  a  billet,  and  carried  in 
bundles  to  the  mill,  which  is  now  generally  a 
wind-mill.  It  turns  three  great  cylinders,  or 
rollers,  plated  with  iron,  fet  perpendicularly, 
and  cogged  fo  as  to  be  all  moved  by  the  middle 
roller.  Between  thefe  the  canes  are  bruifed  to 
pieces,  and  the  juice  runs  through  a  hole  into-a 
y^t  phced  under  che  rollers  in  order  to  receive  it : 
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fi-om  thence  It  is  carried  through  a  pipe  Into  a 
great  refervoir,  in  which,  however,  for  fear  of 
turning  four,  it  is  not  lufFered  to  reft  long;  but  is 
conveyed  out  of  that  by  other  pipes  into  the 
boiling  houfe,  where  it  is  received  by  a  large  cal- 
dron. Here  it  remains  till  the  fcum,  which  con- 
llantly  rifes  to  the  top  during  the  boiling,  is  all 
taken  off:  from  this  it  is  pafTed  fucceilively  into 
five  or  fix  more  boilers,  gradually  diminifhing  in 
their  fize,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In 
thelaftof  thefe,  it  becom.es  efa  very  thick  clammy 
eonfiftence  ;  but  mere  boiling  is  incapable  of  car- 
rying it  further.  To  advance  the  operation, 
they  pour  in  a  (mzW  quantity  of  lime-water:  the 
immediate  effect  of  this  alien  mixture  is  to  raife 
up  the  liquor  into  a  very  vehement  fermentation  ; 
but  to  prevent  it  from  running  over,  a  bit  ot 
butter  no  larger  than  a  nut  is  throvt^n  in,  upon- 
which  the  fury  of  the  fermentation  immediately 
fubfides :  a  vtffd  of  2  or  300  gallons  requires  no 
greater  force  to  quiet  it.  Now  it  is  taken  ouC 
and  placed  in  a  cooler,  Vv^here  it  dries,  granu- 
ktes,  and  becomes  fit  to  be  put  into  the  pots, 
which  is  the  1  ail:  part  of  the  operation. 

Thefe  pots  are  of  a  conical,  or  iljgar-loaf, 
form,  open  at  the  point,  which  mufi  be  ccnfi- 
dered  as  their  bottom  ;  and  here  a  ilrainer  is  put 
acrofs.  In  thefe  pots  the  fugar  purges  itfelf  of 
all  remaining  impurity.  The  moiaffes,  or  treacly 
part,  difentangles  itfelf  from  the  reft,  prscipltates, 
and  runs  out  of  the  aperture  at  the  bottom.  It 
is  nov/  in  the  condition  of  Mufcavado  fugar,  a 
term  borrowed  from  the  Portuguefe  of  Brafil  ; 
and  this  is  of  a  yellov.-iih  brown  colour,  wit*i  a 
iparkling  grain. 
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After  the  fugar  has  remained  In  thefe  pots  tw(Sf 
^ays  and  nights,  it  is  removed  to  the  curing- 
houfe,  and   fet  upon  earthen  pans  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  called  diipes.     Into  thefe  pans 
run  the  molaffes,  which  is  carried  thence  to  the 
diftil-houfe,  or  to  a  ciftern,  where  it  remain?, 
till  rifing  to  a  good  quantity,    it   is  fometimes 
boiled  again  ;  and  a  fort  of  fugar  made  of  it, 
called   paneels,    worfe   than   Mufcavado,    and 
ihipped  ofF  in  caiks  for  England.     The  planters 
fupponng  the  fugar  to  be  perfe<f^Iy  cured  in  a 
month's  time,  the  pots  are  then  removed  to  the 
knocking-room,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  pots  are 
there  turned  upfide  down,  and  the  fugar  knocked 
out  of  them,  which  will  then  appear  of  three 
different  colours  and  qualities,  the  top  brown, 
and  of  a  frothy  light  fubftance  for  the  depth  of 
an   inch  or   two  ;    the   bottom   black,    heavy, 
moift,  and  full  of  molaiTes,  for  about  a  foot : 
but  the  middle,  which  is^  generally  three  fourths 
of  the  whole,  dry,  white,  and  good.     The  top 
is  packed  up  with  the  bottom  :  about  half  of  the 
whole  is  boiled,  and  further  refined  with  the  pa- 
Keels,  and   the  middle   is  carried   to  the  ilore- 
houfe,  as  iTt  for  market:  y?t  the  fined  of  this 
■fort  v/ill  have  a  fediment  at  the  bottom,  after  ie 
is  in  the  hogOiead,   v/hich  will  be  rnoiiler,  fouler, 
and  blacker,  than  the  reft,   becaule  of  the  mo- 
laiTes remainins;  in  k.     This  is  the  fusar  which  is 
commonly  imported  into   England,    and   is   fit 
both  for  the  grocer  and  fugar- baker.     A  gallon 
of  ihejuice  of  the  canes,  if  ever  fo  good,  makes 
but  one  pound  of  Mufcavado,  and  one  of  mo- 
blTes ;  and  the  rel-1:  is  fkimmings  and  dregs. 

But  when  they  have  a  mind  to  refine  the  Muf- 
cavado ftill  further,  and  leave  no  remains  at  all 
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of  the  molafTes,  they  cover  the  pot55  above- 
mentioned  with  a  fort  of  white  clay,  like  that 
ufed  for  tobacco-pipes,  dilated  with  water  :  this 
penetrates  the  fugar,  unites  with  the  molafTes^ 
and  with  them  runs  ofF,  leaving  the  fugar  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  but  moil  fo  at  top.  This  is 
called  clayed  fugar.  Sometimes  the  operation  is 
repeated  once  or  twice  more;  and  the  fugar  di» 
minilliing  every  time  in  quantity  gains  confider- 
ahly  in  value:  but  llill  it  is  called  clayed  fugar,^ 
Further  than  this  they  do  not  go  in  the  planta- 
tions, becaufe  a  heavy  duty  of  1 6  {hillings  per 
hundred  is  laid  upon  all  fugars  refined  there. 

The  diiierence  betwixt  clayed  and  refined 
fugars  is  this :  the  former  has  no  lime-water  put 
into  it,  neither  is  boiled  again  ;  but  only  pots  of ' 
Mufcavado  clayed  down;,  which  clay,  by  its 
eoldnefs,  condenfes  and  forces  the  mcifture 
downwards :  yet  enough  is  left  behind  to  make 
it  fouler  and  groffer  than  refined  fugar  ;  uhich  is 
Mufcavado  boiled  over  again,  and  clarified  witli 
lime-water;  then  potted  and  ilrained  :  and  this 
fugar  will  be  drier,  and  of  a  more  fparkling 
white  than  the  brightefl  of  that  which  has  been- 
'clayed. 

The  dregs  of  the  juice,  fkimmings  of  the 
copper,  and  the  drippings  from  the  pots,  being 
all  carried  to  ciflerns  and  backs,  where  they  fer- 
ment, are  from  thence  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the 
diftilling-houfe,  where  from  the  fkimmings  and 
molalks  of  the  fugar,  rum  is  diftilled  in  this 
manner.  They  mix  four  parts  water,  and  one 
molailes  in  the  ciiterns,  where  they  work  it  up 
with  ladles  twice  every  24  hours  ;  and  in  about 
iO  da}s  it  is  ftale  and  ripe.  Then  they  put  ic' 
into  the  flills,  and  reciify  it  as  the  common  fpi- 
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Tits  are  with  us.  Alfo  from  the  fcummlngs  of 
the  fugar  a  meaner  fpirit  is  produced.  It  is  com- 
monly allov/ed  lOo  weight  of  molafles  will  yield 
10  gallons  of  i'pirits  for  ufe.  Rum  finds  its  mar- 
ket in  North  America,  where  it  is  confumed  by 
the  Britifh  inhabitants,  or  employed  in  the  In- 
dian trade  ;  or  diftributed  from  thence  to  the 
fifliery  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  African  com- 
merce ;  befides  what  comes  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  However,  a  great  quantity  of  molafTes 
IS  taken  off  raw,  and  carried  to  New  England 
to  be  dift'illed  there. 

It  is  computed  that,  when  things  are  well  ma- 
naged, the  rum  and  molaffes  pay  the  charges  of 
the  plantation;  and  that  the  fugars  are  clear 
g-ain.  In  fhort,  Jamaica  fugars  are  faid  to  be  the 
beft  in  all  our  plantations,  and  made  with  the 
greateft  eafe. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  ifland  may  be  re- 
duced to  thefe  general  heads,  i.  Sugars,  of 
which  they  exported,  in  I753>  20,315  hog- 
iheads :  fome  vaftly  large,  even  to  a  ton  weight; 
which  cannot  be  worth  lefs  in  England  than 
427,725  pounds  fterling.  Moft  of  this  goes  to 
London  and  Briflol ;  and  fome  part  of  it  to 
North  America,  in  return  for  the  beef,  pork, 
cheefe,  corn,  peafe,  flaves,  plank,  pitch,  and 
tar,  which  they  have  from  thence.  2.  Rum,  of 
whijh  they  export  about  4000  puncheons.  The 
rum  of  this^iiland  is  efteemed  the  beft,  and  the 
mofb  generally  ufed  in  England.  3.  Molafles, 
in  which  they  make  a  great  part  of  their  returns 
for  New  England,  where  are  vaftdiftilleries.  All 
thefe  are  the  produ6tions  of  their  grand  fl:aple, 
the  fugar-cane.  4.  Cotton,  of  which  they  fend 
out  2C00  bags.     The  indigo,  formerly  much 
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tivated,  Is  now  Inconfiderable  :  but  fome  cofFee 
and  cocoa  are  exported,  the  former  of  which  is 
in  110  great  efteem  ;  though  it  is  faid  to  be  little 
inferior  to  that  of  Mocha-,  provided  it  be  kept 
for  two  or  three  years.  With  thefe  they  (end 
home  a  confiderable  quantity  of  pimento,  gin- 
ger, drugs  for  dyers  and  apothecaries,  fweet- 
meats,  mahogany,  and  manchenille  plank.  But 
fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  articles  of  their 
trade  are  with  the  Spanifh  continent  of  New 
Spain,  and  Terra  Firma;  for  in  the  former  they  cut 
large  quantities  of  logwood  ;  and  both  in  the  for- 
mer and  latter  they  drive  a  vaft  and  profitable 
trade  in  negroes,  and  all  kinds  of  the  fame  Eu- 
ropean goods,  which  are  carried  thither  from  Old 
Spain  by  the  Fiota, 

Both  the  logwood,  and  this  contraband  trade 
have  been  the  fubjeiSts  of  much  contention,  and 
the  caufe  of  a  war  between  us  and  the  Spaniards. 
The  former  article  we  avow,  and  we  claim  it  as 
our  right:  though  in  the  1  aft  treaty  of  peace, 
that  point  was  far  from  being  well  fettled.  The 
latter  we  permit;  becaufe  we  think,  and  that 
very  juftly,  that  if  the  Spaniards  find  themfelves 
aggrieved  by  any  contraband  trade,  it  lies  upon 
them,  and  not  upon  us,  to  put  a  ftop  to  it. 

Formerly  we  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  peninfula  of 
Jucatan.  But  the  Spaniards  have  driven  our 
people  entirely  from  thence,  having  built  forts, 
and  made  fettlements,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  returning.  Expelled  from  Jucatan,  the 
logv/ood-cutters  fettled  upon  the  gulph  of  Hon-^ 
duras,  and  fouthern  fide  of  the  fame  peninfula, 
where  they  are  in  fort  eflabliihed,  and  have  a 
fort  to  proted  them.    They  are  an  odd  kind  of 
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people,  compofed  moftly  of  vagabonds  and  fu- 
gitives from  all   parts  of  North  America,  anrl' 
their  manner  of  life  is  fuitable,  pretty  much  in 
a  lawlefs  manner,  though  they  eletSt  one  amongfl: 
them  whom  they  call  their  king;  and  to  him 
they   pay  as  much  obedience  as  they  think  fir. 
The  country  they   are  in  is  lov/,  and  extremely 
maifliy  ;  the  air  much  infeOed  with  muflcitos, 
and  the  water  very  dangerous  by  reafon  of  alliga- 
tors.    Yet   a  life   of   licentioufnefs,    plenty   of 
brandy,    large   gains,    and  a  want  of  thought,.. 
have  perfe6lly  reconciled  them  to  the  hardfhips  of 
their  employment,  and  the  unwholefomenefs  of 
the  climate.     They  go  always  v/ell  armed,  and" 
are  about  1500  men. 

In  the  dry  feafon,  when  they  cut  the  logwood, . 
they  advance  a  confiderable  way  into  the  coun- 
try, following  it  as  it  runs  amongft  the  ether 
trees  of  the  forefl,  like  the  vein  of  a  mine  in  the 
earth.  When  the  rains  have  overflowed  the 
whole  counrry,  they  have  marks  by  which  they, 
know  where  the  logwood  is  depofited.  It  is  a 
heavy  wood,  and  finks  in  the  water.  It  is, 
however,  eafily  buoved  up,  and  one  diver  can 
lift  very  large  beams.  Thefe  they  convey,  by 
means  of  the  land-floods,  into  the  river,  to  a 
place  called  the  Barcaderas,  or  Port,  where  they 
meet  the  (hips  that  come  upon  this  trade. 

In  the  year  1716,  when  the  debate  concern- 
ing this  matter  was  revived,  the  lords  of  trade 
reported,  that  before  the  year  1676,  we  had  a 
number  of  people  fettled,  and  carrying  on  this 
trade  to  the  peninfula  of  Jucatan ;  that  we  always 
confidered  this  as  cur  right,  and  were  fupported 
in  it  by  our  kings :  and  that  this  right  was  con- 
firmed, if  it  had  wanted  any  confirmation,  by  a 
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daufe  of  utl  polHdeti^,  in  the  treaty  of  pCcice  con^ 
eluded  with  Spain  and  the  court  of  London  in  167  6, 
And  further,  thnt  the  Spaniards  themfelves  have- 
incidentally  dfawn  a  greatadvantagefromit;  fince 
the  pirates,  who  were  formerly  the  moft  refolved 
and  effecStual  enemies  they  ever  had,  were  the 
more  eafily  reflrained  from  their  enterprifes,  by 
having  their  minds  diverted  to  this  employment,- 
Upon  the  whole  it  appeared,  that  this  trade  em- 
ployed near  6cco  tons  of  (hipping,  found  em- 
ployment for  a  nuinber  of  feameo  proportionable  ;.., 
confumed  a  good  deal  of  our  manufa<5iures5  and 
was  of  confiderable  ufe  in  fabricating  many 
others ;  and  that  the  v/hole  value  of  the  returns 
were  net  lefs  than  60,000  pounds  fterling  a 
year. 

This  trade  of  logwood,  though  under  many 
diffiCuhies  and  difcouragements,  ftill  continues, 
Sind  is  generally  carried  on  by  New  England  vef- 
fels,  Vv\ho  take  what  goods  they  want  in  Ja- 
maica. 

But  there  is  ftill  a  more  profitable  trade  car- 
ried on  between  this  ifland  and  the  Spanifh  conti- 
nent, efpecially  in  war-time.  This  too  has  been 
the  ccc^fion  of  much  bickering  between  us  and 
the  court  of  Spain :  and  it  will  yet  be  more  diiH- 
cult  for  them  to  put  a  fcop  to  this  trade  than  to  the 
former,  whilil  the  Spaniards  themfelves  are  fo 
eager  for  it,  whilft  it  is  fo  profitable  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  merchant,  and  whilft  the  Spanilh  ofEcers, 
from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  Oiew  fo  great  a 
refpe^S:  to  prefents,  properly  made  them.  The 
trade  is  thus  carried  on.  The  ihip  from  Jamaica 
having  t5>en  in  negroes,  and  a  proper  afibrtmeht 
of  goods  there,  proceeds  in  time  of  peace  to  a 
harbour,  called  the  Grout,  within  Monkey- key, 
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sbout  four  miles  from  Porto  Bello.  A  perfoit 
who  underftands  SjDanifh  is  diredly  fent  a-fhorc 
to  give  the  merchants  of  the  town  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  the  veflel.  The  fame  news  is  carried 
like  wife  with  great  fpeed  to  Panama ;  fromi 
whence  the  merchants  fet  out  difguifed  like  pea- 
fants,  carrying  their  filver  in  jars  covered  with 
meal,  in  order  to  deceive  the  officers  of  the  re- 
venue. Here  the  (hip  remains,  trading  frequently 
for  five  or  fix  weeks  together.  The  Spaniards 
ufually  come  on  board,  leave  their  money,  and 
take  their  negroes,  and  their  goods  packed  up  in 
parcels  fit  for  one  man  to  carry,  after  having  been 
handfomely  entertained  on  board,  and  receiving 
provifions  fufficient  for  their  journey  homeward. 
If  the  whole  cargo  of  the  vefTel  is  not  difpofed  of 
here,  they  bear  ofF  eailward  to  the  Brew,  a  har- 
bour about  five  miles  difcant  from  Carthagena^ 
where  they  foon  find  a  vent  for  the  reft.  No 
trade  is  more  profitable  than  this,  the  payments 
beino-  made  in  ready  money,  and  the  goods  felling 
hio^her  than  they  would  at  any  other  market. 
Not  on  this  coaPc  only,  but  every  where  upon  the 
SpaniQi  main  this  trade  is  carried  on;  nor  is  it 
by  the  Englifli  only,  but  by  the  French  from 
Hifpaniola,  the  Dutch  from  Curafiba,  and  even 
the  Danes  have  fome  fhare  in  it.  When  ths 
Soanifli  guarda-cofias  feize  upon  one  of  thefe 
vefiels,  they  make  no  fcruple  of  confifcating  the 
cargo,  and  of  treating  the  crew  in  a  manner 
little  better  than  pirates. 

This  commerce  in  time  of  peace,  and  this, 
with  the  prizes  which  are  made  in  time  of  war, 
pour  into  Jamaica  an  aftonilhing  quantity  of 
treafure.  Great  fortunes  are  in  a  manner  made 
indantly  j  the  people  of  the  iHaad  appearing  to 
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live  hi  fuch  a  ftate  of  luxury,  as  in  all  other 
places  leads  to  beggary.  Their  equipages, 
cloaths,  furniture,  and  tables,  all  bear  the  to- 
kens cf  the  greateft  wealth  and  profufion  ima- 
ginable: fo  that  all  the  treafure  they  thus  re- 
ceive, makes  but  a  fhort  fiay,  as  added  to  all 
the  productions  of  the  ifland,  it  is  hardly  m.oie 
than  fu^cient  to  anfwer  the  calls  of  their  necef- 
fity  and  luxury  upon  Europe  and  North  Ame- 
rica, and  their  demand  for  Haves,  of  which  this 
ifland  is  oiiliged  to  have  an  annual  recruit  for  its 
own  ufe,  and  that  cf  the  Spanifh  trade,  of  up- 
wards of  6coo  head,  and  which,  one  with  ano- 
ther, ftand  them  in  30 1.  a  piece,  and  often 
more. 

Few  colonies  in  America  are  To  well  flored 
■with  cattle  as  Jamaica.  Their  horfes,  alTes, 
and  mules,  are  very  cheap  ;  the  oxen  and  cows 
are  large;  and  there  would  be  much  greater 
quantities  of  thefe,  only  that  the  Englifh  mind 
planting  more  than  grafmgj  fo  that  they  are 
flipplied  with  flefli  from  the  northern  colonies^ 
as  w^ell  as  the  Leeward  iflands.  Their  {heep  are 
generally  large  and  fat,  and  the  flefh  good,  but 
the  wool  is  worth  nothing.  Here  is  abundance 
of  goats,  or  cabrettos,  rabbits,  and  hogs  ;  and 
their  pork  is  as  good  as  that  of  Barbadoes  :  but 
here  are  no  deer  nor  hares. 

Their  bays,  roads,  and  rivers,  abound  with 
excellent. fifh  of  all  kinds;  but  the  tortoife  is 
by  much  the  moft  valuable,  both  for  its  (hell  and 
fifh,  the  latter  being  accounted  the  moil  deli- 
cious, and  withal!  the  wholefomefl:  in  the  Indies, 
and  efteemed  as  one  of  the  nicefl  dainties  at  the 
tables  of  our  nobility  and  merchants,  to  whom 
they  are  olten  fent  to  England  as  prefects  from 
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^is  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Several  veC- 
hh  come  in  a  year  from  the  Caribbee  iflands  to 
take  them.  They  principally  frequent  the  coafts 
about  20  or  30  leagues  to  the  left  of  Point  Ne- 
gril,  near  the  Cayman  iiland?,  to  which  all  the 
tortoifes  from  the  Caribbees  to  the  bay  of  Mexi- 
co, repair  every  fummer  to  lay  and  hatch  their 
eggs.  They  float  afieep,  in  a  calm  day  for  a 
good  while,  on  rhe  furface  of  the  water;  the 
feamen  row  to  them  very  gently,  and  take  them 
either  by  flriking  them  with  irons,  or  entangling 
their  legs  with  a  rope  and  running-net.  VVhen 
the  tortoifes  come  upon  the  coaft  above-men- 
tioned to  lay  their  eggs,  they  coot  for  14  days 
together,  and  then  lay  in  one  night  about  30O' 
eggs,  which  have  white  and  yolk,  but  no  fhells. 
Then  they  coot  again,,  and  lay  in  the  fand  :  and 
fo  thrice,  till  the  male  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of 
jelly  within,  and  is  blind  ;  and  fo  carried  home 
by  the  female. 

The  rivers  and  ponds  here  are  infefled  with  aU 
ligators.     They  live  upon  animal  flefh,  which 
tiiey  hunt  for  greedily.     They  are  from  10  to  20 
feet  long,    their  backs  fcaly    and  impenetrable, 
and  it  is  hai-d  to  wound  them  any  where,  except 
in  the  belly,  or  eye.     Though  they  have  a  fwift 
and  ftrong  motion  in  a  ftraight  line  ;  yet  it  is- 
eafy  for  men  to  avoid  them,  becaufethey  turn  with . 
difficulty,   and  flovdy.     They  lie  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  wait  for  beaits  that  conse  to  drink  there, 
which  they  feize  and  devour.     They  are  fiiaped: 
like  a  lizard,  and  have  four  fect^  or   fins,  with;: 
v/hich  they  fwim  oY  walk.     Of  the  fat  of  thtfe 
mifchievous  animals,    an   excellent   ointment   is 
made  for  aches   or   pains.     They  have  bags  of 
mufk,.  flronger  and  mors  fragrant,  than  that  of 
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thf  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  (cent  of  which  a  man 
may  avoid  them  before  he  fees  them,  and  even 
cattle  fmell  them,  and  run  away.  They  breed 
Jike  toads,  laying  their  eggs  in  the  fand,  where 
the  run-bea»"ns  hatch  them.  As  foon  as  their 
young  come  out  of  the  ega:,  which  is  of  the  fize 
and  magnitude  of  a  turkey,  they  immediately 
take  to  the  water.  Thofe  at  full  (growth  have 
teeth  Hke  a  maftifr.  This  creature  moft  writers 
confound  with  the  crocodile,  and  indeed  the  Spa- 
niards call  them  both  by  the  term  Cayman  j' 
yet  the  latter  animal  has  longer  legs,  the  knots 
on  his  back  are  thicker,  higher,  and  firmer,  and 
its  flefh  has  not  that  mu(ky  fcent  which  the  alli- 
gator has;  befides,  the  crccodde  carries  his  tail 
v/ith  the  tip  turning  back  like  a  bow,  whereas 
the  alligator  drags  his  on  the  ground. 

The  mountains  of  this  ifiand  breed  numberlefs 
adders,  and  other  noxious  animals,  as  the  fens 
and  marfhes  do  the  guana  and  galliwafp,  but 
they  are  not  venemous.  And  of  all  the  infeiSls 
here,  none  is  fo  mifchievous  as  the  ciron,  or 
chegoe,  which  eats  into  the  nervous  and  mufcu- 
lar  parts  of  the  flefli  of  the  negroes.  Thefe 
infers,  when  got  into  any  part  of  the  body, 
breed  in  vaft  numbers,  and  (hut  themfelves  up  in 
a  bag,  v/hich  the  negroes  pick  out  with  a  pin, 
or  point  of  a  penknife,  and  deftroy  the  bag  en- 
tirely, that  none  of  the  breed,  which  are  like 
nits,  may  remain.  Here  is  alfo  the  manchinella, 
which  refembles  a  craw-fllli,  and  is  fo  commori; 
in  the  Caribbee  iilands. 

Here  are  all  forts  of  fowl,  wild  and  tame  ,•  and 
more  parrots  than  in  any  of  the  other  iflands  ;, 
befides  parocets,  fnipes,  Guinea-hens,  pigeons,, 
tijrkeys,  geefe,  ducks,  and  poultry.     The  pelii=., 
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can,  13  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe,  and  lives 
on  the  fmall  fifh  itpicks  out  of  the  Tea  ;  its  wings 
will  extend  (even  or  eight  feet.  It  has  a  (hort 
tail,  a  very  hard  bill,  14  inches  long,  and  in- 
ereafing  in  breadth  towards  the  end,  where  it 
bends  like  that  of  a  parrot.  Its  neck  is  a  foot 
and  a  half,  with  bay-coloured  hair,  inftead  of 
feathers  on  the  back  of  it;  and  from  about  half 
way  it  has  two  membranous  ventricles,  in  which 
it  pouches  its  prey.  The  birds  by  fome  called 
frigates,  are  here  termed  men  of  war,  whofe  fat 
is  good  for  aches.  The  fwallows  depart  in  the 
winter  months,  and  are  fucceeded  by  wild  ducks 
and  teal. 

The  fire-flies,  a  fpecies  of  cantharides,  fo 
called,  as  contra6ling  and  expanding  their  light 
as  they  fly.  They  look  green  in  the  day  lime, 
but  glow  in  the  night,  even  fome  days  after  they 
are  dead.  By  help  of  a  few  of  them  the  fmalleft 
print  may  be  read. 

Here  is  a  great  variety  of  birds ;  but  the  moft 
remarkable  is  the  colibry,  or  humming-bird  : 
is  much  fmaller  than  a  wren,  and  fome  no  big- 
ger than  the  large  fort  of  flies,  the  colours  of  the 
feathers  in  its  neck  and  wings  reprefenting  thofe 
of  the  rainbow;  fome  have  a  bright  red  under 
their  necks  ;  the  belly  and  under  the  wings  a  fine 
yellow,  the  thighs  green,  the  feet  and  beak 
black  like  ebony,  its  eyes  caft  a  furprifmg  luftre, 
and  the  head  is  green:  the  plumage  of  the  male 
is  finer  than  that  of  the  female,  and  on  his  head' 
he  has  a  crown  of  feathers.  It  make  a  louder 
aoife,  by  the  agitation  of  its  wings,  than  fome- 
of  the  largeft  birds,  and  lives  on  dew,  which  it 
fucks  from  the  bloflbms.  Thefe  creatures  are 
feldom  k^n  on  the  ground,  but  are  mofl:ly  about 
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tlie  cotton  and  orange  trees,  in  which  they  build 
their  curious  little  nefts.  The  only  way  of  tak* 
jng  them  is  by  fhooting  with  fand,  which  ftuns 
them. 

On  the  7th  of  June  1692,  one  of  the  mofl 
violent  earthquakes  happened  at  Jamaica  that 
perhaps  was  ever  felt,  by  which  Port  Royal  was 
almoli  entirely  deftroyed.     The  number  of  peo- 
ple who  periihed  on  this  dreadful  day  was  up- 
wards of  3O5OOO  ;  and  a   general  ficknefs  hap- 
pened after  it,  which  cut  off  a  great  many  more. 
Though  Jamaica  fuffered  moft  by  this  earth- 
quake ;  yet  it  was  felt  much   about  the  fame 
time  in  moft  parts  of  the  world.     The  French, 
thinking  to  make  an  eafy  conquefl  of  Jamaica  at^ 
this  time,  invaded  it  with  300  men ;  but  were 
repulfed,  and  only  18  left  to  carry  the  news  of 
their   defeat.     In  June    1694,    this  ifland  was. 
again  invaded  by  three  French  men  of  war,  be- 
fides  privateers,    &c.  in   all  20   fail,  and  about 
i50ofoldiers,  under  monf.  du  Cafle,  the  French 
governor  of  Hifpaniola.     But  after  committing 
the  mofl  inhuman  barbarities,  and  doing  a  deal 
of  mifchief,  they  were  driven  ofF  the  illand,  Vt^ith 
the  lofs  of  700  of  their  men.     And  foon  after, 
the  Jamaicans,  in  conjun(2ion  with  the  Spaniards 
of  St.  Domingo,   in  an:  expedition  againft  the 
French,  ruined  their  fort  and  two  of  their  fettle- 
ments  in  that  ifland,  killed  350  of  their  men, 
and    brought  away    150  prifoners,    befides   80 
pieces  of   cannon,  and  a  great  deal  of  booty  ; 
with  inconfiderable  lofs  on  their  fide,     Wilmot, 
the  Englifh  commodore  in  this  expedition,  was 
, charged  with   avarice  and  treachery  in  ftarving 
the  foldiers  :  fo  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  bra- 
very of  the  officers,  the  defign  wouid  probably 
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have  mifcarned.  The  remainder  of  the  E^gHHi 
forces,  who  were  at  firft  1200,  under  colonel 
Livingfton,  being  carried  to  Jamaica,  moft  of 
them  died  foon  after,  as  did  the  commodore  in 
his  return  to  England.  About  this  time  the  af- 
fembly  of  Jamaica  paffed  an  a6l  for  giving  their 
freedom  to  fuch  negroe-flaves  as  could  prove  they 
had  done  any  remarkable  fervice  againft  the 
French.  In  the  year  1703,  was  an  univerfat  fick- 
nefs  in  Jamaica,  which  carried  ofF  abundance 
of  people  ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  v/bole  town  of  Port  Royal  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  one  afternoon*  But,  by 
the  help  of  the  men  of  war's  boats,  moft  of  the 
merchants  faved  their  books  and  money  ;  and 
fome  of  them  confiderable  quantities  of  mer- 
chandize. The  ifland  now,  however,-  was  very 
healthy  J  and  by  the  great  numbers  of  rich 
French  and  Spanifii  prizes  brought  into  it  during 
the  war  at  that  time,  it  grew  very  rich. 

Auguft  28,  17 12,  arofe  a  hurricane  here, 
which  lafted  from  eight  at  night  till  two  in  th6 
morning,  whereby  14  jfhips  belonging  to  the 
ifland  were  loft,  together  with  others  from  Lon- 
'don  and  Briftol,  and  400  of  their  crews  drowned. 
The  men  of  War,  and  other  veffels,  at  Port 
Royal  and  Kingfton,  "received  much  damage^ 
many  houfes  and  warehoufes  were  blown  down, 
-and  very  few  efcaped  being  ftiatterfed  in  pieces, 
abundance  of  goods  fpoiled  by  the  rain,  trees 
blown  down,  fugar-works  deftroyed,  or  much 
damaged,  the  fugar-canes  generally  blown  away, 
and  feveral  perfons  killed  by  the  fall  of  houfes. 

On  the  28th  of  Auguft,  1722,  happened 
another  hurricane  in  Jamai  a,  ahnoft  as  ruinous 
as  the  earthquake  of   1692,     The  inhabitants 
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'viere  put  into  a  terrible  confternation  the  day  be- 
Tore,  by  a  prodigious  fwell  of  the  fea.  The 
hurricane  began,  with  a  violent  rain^  next  morn- 
ing at  8,  and  held  till  lO  at  night.  Near  half 
of  the  houfes  at  Kingfton  were  thrown  down  or 
fhattered.  The  wharfs  at  Port  Royal  were  all  de- 
ilroyed,  and  moft  of  the  fugars,  and  other  com- 
modities wafhed  away.  Of  26  top- fail  vefTels^ 
and  10  Hoops  in  the  harbour,  only  10  were  to  be 
f-een  after  the  hurricane,  and  of  thefe  only  5  or  6 
repairable.  Though  the  town  wall  of  Port 
Royal  was  9  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  v/ater^ 
and  7  feet  thick,  the  fea  broke  over  it,  carrying 
vaft  numbers  of  large  ftones  along  with  it.  Ira 
ihort  above  half  the  town  of  Port  Royal  was 
deflroyed,  befides  the  lofs  of  near  400  lives. 

About  two  years  before  this,  the  rebellious 
negroes,  who  had  reftled  fo  long  in  the  moun- 
tains, raifed  ^  fortification  in  the  blue  mountains 
of  very  difficult  accefs.  From  thence  they  made 
frequent  incurfions  into  the  low- countries  :  and 
feveral  parties  having  been  fent  againjft  them 
without  fuccefs,  200  iVlufquito  Indians  belonging 
to  the  continent  betvv^ixt  Truxillo  and  Honduras, 
who  had  fui)mitted  to  England,  were  brought  ovei: 
to  fupprefs  them,  in  which  they  performed  very 
good  fervice. 

Jamaica  had  been  in  arms  9  months  in  1735 
and  1 736,  in  order  to  guard  againft  the  rebellious 
negroes ;  but  it  availed  little  towards  clearing  the 
country:  and  none  would  cultivate  the  lands,  or 
fettle  near  the  place  where  they  harboured,  and 
fome  of  the  moft  fertile  parts  were  deferred. 

In  1738,  governor  Trelawny,  confiderin^ 
what  damage  and  teiror  thefe  rebels  nad  occa- 
fioned,  and  the  miicatriage  or  ail  pail  attempts 
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to  reduce  them  by  force,  had  recourfe  fo  more 
gentle  methods,  and  offered  them  a  pardon  on 
their  complying  with  certain  terms :  upon  which 
they  all  laid  down  their  arms,  and  fubmittcd  ; 
and  their  captain  obliged  himfelf,  in  cafe  the 
ifland  was  invaded,  to  aflift  the  governor  with  all 
his  forces.  By  other  articles  of  their  furrender, 
they  were  allowed  a  chief  to  govern  them  ;  but 
he  was  to  a<St  nothing  without  the  confent  of  the 
governor  of  the  ifland  :  and  feveral  white  men 
now  live  amona:  them  to  obferve  their  actions. 

It  was  computed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,    Jamaica    had    60,000    whites,    and 
120,000  negroes,  to  which  flourishing  flate  of 
this  ifland  the  refort  thither  of  thofe  pirates,  cal- 
led the  buccaneers,  at  the  firft  fettlement  of  the 
Englifli  here,  did  not  a  little  contribute,  by  the 
vaft  fums  of  money  they  fquandered  away  ;  and 
from  this   prodigious  fortunes  were  raifed,  and 
the  returns  of  treafure   to  England  were  very 
great.     The  above-mentioned  calculation  is  cer- 
tainly   too    large.     The  Jamaicans,    however, 
were  undoubtedly  very  numerous,  until  reduced 
by  earthquakes,  epidemical  difeafes,  and  hurri- 
canes, which  have  been  above  related :  the  lofTes 
by  which  have  not  been  fmce  fufliciently  repaired. 
Now    the    white    inhabitants    fcarcely    exceed 
20,000  fouls,  and  the  blacks  are  about  90,000 ; 
both  much  fewer  than  v/as  formerly  computed, 
and  with  a  much  greater  diTproportion  on  the 
fide  of  the  whites.     It  appears  at  prefent  that  Ja- 
maica is  rather  upon   the  decline.     A  country 
which  contains  at  leaft  4,000,000  cf  acres,  has 
a  fertile  foil,  extenfive  fea-coaft,  and  many  very 
fine  harbours,  at  a  time  when  the  value  of  all  its 
produds  at  market  is  confiderably  rifen,  for  fuch  a 
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country  to  have  not  above  3  or  400,coc5 
acres  properly  cultivated  :  fomething  muft  be 
very  wrong  in  the  management  of  its  affairs. 
And  what  renders  this  ftill  more  evident  is,  that 
land  is  fo  extravagantly  dear  in  many  of  the  Weft 
India  iflands,  as  to  fell  for  above  an  100  1.  an 
acre  :  a  price  which  would  undoubtedly  never 
be  paid,  if  convenient  land  could  be  procured, 
and  proper  encouragement  were  given  in  Ja-- 
maica. 

The  .whole  illand  is  divided  into  19  diftri£ls 
or  pariihes,  which  fend  each  two  members  to 
the  afTembly,  and  allow  a  competent  maintain- 
ance  to  a  minifter.  The  parifhes  are,' St.  Ca- 
therine's, Port-royal,  Kingfton,  St.  Dorothy's, 
Clarendon,  Vera,  St.  Elizabeth's,  Weftmore- 
land,  St.  Ann's,  St.  Thomas  in  the  eafl:,  St. 
Andrew's,  St.  John's,  and  St.  Thomas  in  the 
Vale;  which  have  each  a  parochial  church  : 
St.  Catherine's,  Clarendon  and  St.  Anne's  pa- 
rifhes,  havealfo  each  a  chapel  of  eafe.  But  the 
parifhes  of  Hanover,  St.  George,  St,  Jam.es, 
St.  Mary's,  and  Portland,  have  neither  church, 
nor  chapel. 

In  the  year  1736,  there  were  fix  forts  in  Ja- 
maica} namely,  Fort-Charles  at  Port-royal,  the 
Rock-port  at  the  entrance  of  Kingflon-harbour, 
a  fort  at  Port-Antonia,  Fort- William,  Fort- 
Morant,  and  the  fortm  Carlifle-bay.  The  forces 
of  the  ifland  connfted  then  of  9  regiments  of 
militia,  horfe  and  foot,  containing  3,000  men, 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  officers  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor,  and  8  independent  compa- 
nies in  his  majefty's  pay,  amounting  to  &co. 

By  the  laws  of  the  ifhnd,  every  man  between 
16  and  60  is  obliged  to  inlifl  in  their  militia. 
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The  governor  and  council  are  appomted  by 
'the  king  ;  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
in  that  called   the  aiTembly,  are  chofen  by  the 
freeholders  :    thefe    three  bodies  form  the  le- 
giflative  power.     The  governor  or  commander 
in  chief,  is  captain-general,  admiral,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  iliand  ;  has  power  of  granting  com- 
miflions  of  all  kinds,  of  fummoning  and  difTolv- 
ing  aflemblies,  of  making  counfellors,  of  pardon- 
ing all  crimes  except  treafon  and  murder,   and 
even  of  granting  a  reprieve  for  thefe;  of  placing 
and  difplacing  all  officers  who  are  not  by  patent  :^ 
in  a    word,    of  afting  with  fovereign  authority 
under  his  majefty,   always  taking  the  advice  of 
his  council.    He  has  alfo  a  negative  voice  in  paf-j^ 
fing  all  a6ls  of  the  alTembly.  The  government  of  ' 
this  iiland,  next  to  that  of  Ireland,  is  the  beft  in  . 
the  king's  gift.     The  {landing  falary  is  2,500  1.  ' 
currency  a  year  ;  the  afiembly  vote  him  as  much  ■: 
more  ;  which,  with  a  confiderable  prefent  ge- 
nerally made  him  on  his  firft  arrival,  a  very  large. 
Turn  annually  contributed  by  the  Jews,   and  the 
other  profits  of  his  office,  make  the  whole  nearly 
equal  to  10,000  1.  a-year. 

The  council  confifts  of  twelve  perfons  gene- 
rally of  the  beft  eftates  and  quality  in  the  ifland, 
and  appointed  by  letters  of  mandamus  from  his 
majefty  :  but  on  the  death  or  difmiffion  of  any, 
the  governor  nominates  others  to  fupply  their 
places.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  advife  and  affift  the 
governor,  and  to  be  a  check  upon  him  if  he  ex- 
ceeds his  commiffion.  In  the  aflembly,  this  coun- 
cil'forms  the  upper  houfe,  and  claims  a  negative 
^  voice  like  our  houfe  of  lords.  The  members  of 
the  aflembly  do  bufinefs  in  the  fame  manner  as 
our  houfe  of  commons. 
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The  planters  in  Jamaica  allot  their -flaves  a 
fmall  parcel  of  ground,  and  allow  them  Sundays 
to  cultivate  it.  They  generally  plant  it  vviih 
maize,  Guinea-corn,  plantains,  yams,  cocoes, 
potatoes.  Sic.  and  by  thefe  moft  of  them  are  ~ 
Supported.  But  fome  who  are  indufliious  among 
them  raife  a  ftock  of  fowls,  which  they  carry  to 
market  on  Sundays,  and  purchafe  fait- beef,  fifli, 
or  pork  with  the  money. 

As  the  blacks  are  /"uperior  in  number  to  the 
whites,  there  is  danger  from  their  joining  in  rebel- 
lions, and  would  be  more  fo  if  they  were  not  taken 
from  different  nations  of  Africa,  and  natives  of  dif- 
ferent places  in  Guinea,  by  which  means  theirlan- 
guages  are  fo  diflimilar,  that  they  cannot  converfe 
freely  :  befides,  they  bear  fo  mortal  a  hatred  to 
one  another,  that  fome  of  them  would  rather  die 
by  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  than  join  with  the 
other  Africans  in  an  attempt  to  regain  their  li- 
berty. None  of  them  are  allowed  to  touch  any 
aiTns,  or  go  out  of  the  bounds  of  their  planta- 
tion without  a  fpecial  order :  and  nothing  is  fo 
terrible  to  them  as  to  fee  the  whites  perform  their 
cxercife.  But  the  Creolian  negroes  are  no 
lirangers  to  arms. 

The  work  of  the  white  fervants  here  is  much 
lefe  than  that  of  day-labourers  inEngland.Some  of 
thefe  fervants  who  behave  well  are  encouraged  ; 
but  fuch  as  are  lazy  and  difhoneft,  are  treated  iii 
the  manner  ihey  deferve. 

The.merchant^  and  planters,  &c.  in  Jamaica, 
live  in  as  much  pomp  and  pleafure  as  any  s;en- 
tlemen  in  the  v/orld.  They  keep  their  coaches 
and  fix,  with  a  large  retinue  of  fervants  -,  and 
have  always  exceeded  other  colonies  in  magnifi- 
c«nce  and  luxury. 
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The  taxes  in  Jamaica  are  raifed  by  way  of 
inipoil;  on  ilrong  liquors,  foreign  indigo,  and 
othier  commodities,  which  amount  to  about 
6,000 1.  currency  ;  and  about  2,oool.  more  arifes 
from  his  majefly's  quit-rents,  fines,  forfeitures, 
efcheats,  wine-licences  and  gun-powder :  all 
which  is,  by  an  z6t  of  the  affembly,  granted  to  the 
crown  for  the  fupportof  the  government. 

The  principal  trade  of  Jamaica  is  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Englifh  colonies  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  ;  a  very  advantageous 
commerce  is  indeed  carried  on  with  the  Spanifh 
main,  but  in  a  fecret  manner.  The  moft  faleable 
goods  here  are  Ofnabrugs,  check,  and  white  linen 
both  coarfe  and  fine,  laces,  cambrics,  hats,  flioes, 
ftockings,  broad-cloths,  filks,  platillos,  all  forts 
of  iron  ware,  foap,  candles,  butter,  cheefe,  fait 
beef,  pork,  herringSvdry'd  cod-fifh,  bifcuit,  beer, 
ale,  cyder.  Sic.  all  which  at  leafi:  bring  50  I. 
per  cent,  to  the  importer.  The  general  trade  is 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  theilland  of  Barba- 
does ;  but  that  of  Jamaica  has  in  general  the 
advantage,  particularly  in  the  exportation  of  bul- 
lion :  (o  that  in  fome  years  Jamaica  has  fent  no 
lefs  than  300,000  pieces  x>i  eight  to  Great 
Britain. 

Perhaps  few  places  in  the  world  have  a  greater 
plenty  of  filver  than  Jamaica  ;  but  the  current 
coin  here  is  entirely  Spanifh,  there  being  no  Eng- 
lifh pieces  but  in  the  clofets  of  the  curious.  They 
ufe  no  copper,  the  loweft  piece  being  a  bit  or 
royal,  which  pafTes  here  for  yd.  t.  but  a  fmgle 
halfpenny  in  Britain  will  go  a  great  deal  further. 
The  piece  of  eight  of  Seville,  Mexico,  01;  pil- 
lar piece,  as  'tis  called,  was  by  proclamation  in 
l^een  Anne's  time  only  6  s.  but  it  is  now  raifed 
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to  3d.  more,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  car- 
ried out  of  the  ifland  :  great  quantities  are,  how" 
ever,  daily  fent  to  Enp.Iand. 

The  ifland  is  greatly  peitered  with  rats,  to  the 
unfpeakable  damage  of  the  fugar-plan-tations, 
where  they  borough  among  the  canes,  and  feed 
on  the  juice  :  fo  that  feveral  times  in  a  year  the 
planters  are  not  only  obliged  to  fcatter  poifon 
among  their  canes,  but  at  the  fame  time  as- 
low  the  negroes  a  bottle  of  rum  for  every  50 
they  dedroy. 

This  and  all  the  Britifh  colonies  of  America-, 
are  under  the  infpeclionof  the  bifhop  of  London, 
but  learning  is  here  at  a  lov/  ebb,  there  be- 
ing no  public  fchool  in  the  whole  ifland.  Read-. 
ing,  writing,  and  cafiing  accompts,  is  all  the 
education  generally  deiired  here  ;  the  planters, 
who  are  able,  lending  their  children  for  poiiie 
learning  to  Great  Britain. 

The  common  diilempers  in  Jamaica  are,,  high 
fevers,  bloody  fluxes,  and  belly-aches,  or  the  dry- 
gripes  :  the  fevers  are  generally  very  violent^ 
carrying  off  the  patient  in  a  fhort  time.  Few  of 
the  Englifh  mlfs  it  at  their  iirO:  coming,  unlefs 
they  obferve  a  due  regimen  and  live  temperately. 
The  dry-gripes  is  (hockingly  fevere,  many  by  it 
lofing  the  ufe  of  their  limbs  for  ever  after,  and 
.during  the  fit  crying  out  like  a  woman  in  travail, 
-The  common  remedy  for  it  are  gentle  purges 
and'clyftersjand  after  the  patients  are  fomicthing 
recovered,  the  cold-bath  is  prefcribed. 

The  buildings  of  the  Englifh  are  generally  of 
brick,    and   often    pretty  high,    which    renders- 
them  more   liable    to   be    demolifiied  by  earth- 
quakes and  hurricanes  ;  whereas  the    Spaniards- 
'  ufed  to  build  their  houfes  of  timber,  and  feldoni 
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above  one  flory  high  ;  fixing  the  main  poll  Jeep 
in  the  ground.  Their  kitchens  are  always  at  a 
diltance  from  their  dweHing-houfes,  there  being 
in  the  latter  neither  chirrineys  nor  fire-places. 
The  hnuies  of  confiderable  planters  are  alfo  re- 
mote from  their  lugar-works.  The  negroes  live 
11  Ions;  thatched  huts,  furnifhed  with  earthen 
pots  and  feme  calabafhes,  v/hich  ferve  them  for 
pails,  bowis,  and  dilhes. 

Jamaica  is  of  the  laft  importance  to  the  crov;n 
of  Great  Britain,  not  only  for  its  trade,  but  its 
fituation  in  the  very  tentre  of  the  Spanifh  ac- 
quifitions  in  America  j  fo  that  no  vefTel  can  fail 
to  or  from,  the  continent,  without  coming  in  fight 
of  Jamaica  ;  or  in  cafe  of  a  war,  falling  into  the 
handsof  fuchof  ourcruifersas  areftationed  there. 
For  every  fleet  from  Carthagena  puts  into  Hif- 
paniola  ;  from  whence  it  cannot  fail  for  the 
Havannah,  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Spa- 
nifh flota,  without  pafling  near  Jamaica.  Round 
this  ifland  are  many  fine  bays,  very  convenient  for 
Shipping,  and  feme  of  them  might  be  improved 
to  excellent  purpofes ;  for  a  large  fleet  might  lie 
11  them  with  the  greatefl:  fafety,  and  watch  the 
motions  of  any  (hips  from  the  Havannah. 

James-island.     See  Northmain. 

James  couNTY,adiftri£l[ofVirginia>inNorth 
America.  It  lies  to  the  eaftward  of  Charles- 
county,  and  extends  on  both  fides  the  river  of 
the  fame  name.  The  number  of  acres  it  con- 
tains amount  to  108,362,  and  is  divided  into  5 
parifhes;  namelv,  Wallingford,  Wilmington, 
J.imes  town.  Merchants  hundred,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river,  and  Bruton  on  the  fouth-fid-e. 

James  town,  formerly  the  capital  of  James 
€ounfyj  is  fituated  on  a  peninfula  upon  the  north 
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fide  of  James  or  Ponhatan  river,  42  miles  above 
its  mouth.  The  buildings  in  this  place  are  nei- 
ther many  nor  contiguous,  their  number  at  pre- 
knt  not  exceeding  70,  and  thofe  principally  in- 
habited by  fea-faring  people  ;  the  feat  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  courts  of  jufticfe,  being  re- 
moved to  Williamsburg,  8  miles  to  the  north  of 
it,  which  is  adry  and  healthy  fituation:  where- 
as the  water  near  James  town  being  brackifh, 
produced  flow  and  intermitting  fevers.  It  lies  in- 
lat.  37.36.  N.  long.  76.  51.  W. 

jAMEs'-HAy,  the  eaftern  part,  and  the  moil 
fouthern  divifion  of  Hudfon's-bay  in  the  northern 
countries  of  America.  The  diftance  from  cape 
Henrietta  Maria  in  lat.  55.  15.  where  James' 
bay  begins,  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  is  about 
100  leagues,  and  of  much  the  fame  breadth  all- 
the  way,  being  between  50  and  60  leagues  over. 
In  James'-bay  are  Bear-idand,  Viner's-iiland, 
Charlton-ifland,  Cape-hope-iHand,  &c. 

Janeiso,  a  province  of  Brafil  in  South  Ame- 
rica,  bounded  by  Spirito  San6lo  on  the  north, 
by  the  Atlantic  on  the  eafi:  and  fouth,  and  by 
the  mountains  dividing  it  fromGuairain  Spanifli 
America  on  the  Vv'efl.  This  province  is  fo  called 
from  a  river  of  the  fame  n^me,  which  rifmg  in 
the  weftern  mountains,  and  running  eaftward, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  lat.  23.  S.  This 
is  the  moft  valuable  province  belonging  to  the- 
Portuguefe,  who  export  annually  from  hence  in- 
to Europe,  gold  and  precious  ftones  to  a  very 
confiderable  amount.  It  lies  between  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  and  lat.  22.  Si  and  between  long.- 
44.  and  49.  W. 

Jekyl-Sund,  a   fmall  bay   of  St.    Simon's 
ifland,,  in   the  mouth  of  the  river  Alatamha   in' 
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Georgia^  one  of  the  Britilli  colonies  In  North 
America.  Here  lo  or  12  fhips  of  40  guns  may 
fafely  ride,  and  for  its  defence  a  ftrong  caftle  and 
battery  v/ere  ere6led  by  general  Oglethorpe. 

Jersey,  new,  oneofthe  provinces  of  North 
America  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  at 
its  firli  fettlement  in  1682,  divided  into  two 
provinces,  namely,  Eaft  andWeft  Jerfey  :  but  in 
Qijeeii  Ann's  reign  they  were  united  into  one, 
her  majefty  appointing  a  governor  accordingly. 
It  ishounded.on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Delaware  river  to  Hudfon's  river,  in  lat.  41.  4N. 
hy  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  E.  and  S.  and  by 
Delaware  bay  and  river, which  part  it  from  Pen- 
fylvania  on  the  W.  Itlies  between  lat.  39  and  41 
N.  and  between  long.  74.  and  76W.  being  about 
120  miles  in  length  from  N.toS. and  looinbreadth 
from  E  to  W.  Jt  now  forms,  as  has  been  hinted 
above,  one  royal  government,  the  king  appoint- 
ing a  governor  and  council,  and  the  freemen 
chunng  the  members  of  the  afiembly  or  repre^ 
Tentative  body  of  the  commons.  Sometimes  the 
governor  of  New  York  is  alfo  governor  of  New 
Jerfey,   but  by  diftindl  commiilions. 

The  climate  of  New  Jerfey  in  general,  is 
fomewhat  warmer  than  that  of  New  Etigland  or 
New  York,  by  reafon  of  its  more  foutherly  fitua- 
tion.  The  produce  of  both  the  Jerfeys  is  all 
forts  of  grain,  with  hcrfes,  black  cattle,  hogs, 
furs,  skins,  and  pipe-flaves.  They  export  bread, 
corn,  flour,  beef,  pork,  and  fifh,  alfo  hemp, 
fome  butter,  hams,  beer,  flax-feed,  bar-iron  and 
lumber,  to  the  Weft  Indies  ;  for  which  they  re- 
ceive: rum,  fugar,  5cc.  in  return.  They  alfo  ex- 
port fu^rs,  fKins,  tobacco^  pitch,  tar,  and  other 
prodtitlioas  t a  Old  England  i  which  they  barter 
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for  furniture,  cloatbing,  &c.     The  New  Jerfey 
fhips  alfo  often  take  whales,  the  oyl  and  bone  of 
which  are  fent  to  England.     As  the  towns  ge- 
nerally lie  up  in  the  country,  the  trade  is  chiefly 
over  land  to  New  York.     There   are  from  lOO 
to  150,  or  200  families  in  one  'place,    great  part 
of  which  are  Dutch, who  are  peaceable  fubje^liSj, 
and  prote6led  by  the  Engliih  government.    The 
number  cf  inhabitants  is  computed  at  60,000  of' 
all  ages  and  fexes,  of  which  about  3,000  are  men- 
'Ht  to  bear  arms  ;  and  about  200  Indians.  They 
have   yet  no  town  of  any  confequence,    Perth- 
Amboy  the  capital,  having  not  above  200  houfes.,, 

Jersey,  Eaft,  the  largeft  and  m oft  populous- 
of  the  two,  extends  eaft  and  north  for  100  miles 
all  along  thefe  coafts,   and  Hudfon's  river  from 
little  Egg-harbour,   to  that  part  of  Hudfon's  ri- 
ver which  is  in  lat.  41.  N.  and  is  divided  on  the: 
S.  and  W.  from  Weft  Jerfey,    by  a  line  of  par- 
tition   palling  from   Egg-harbour   to   Crefwick— 
river,    Stony-brook,   and    the  fouth   branch  d£ 
Raritan  river.     Its  breadth  is  very  unequal,   be- 
ing  in   fome  places    much   indented   by  Wefs^ 
Jerfey.  'Tis,  however,,  the  molt  valuable  part  of 
the  country,  and  is  fubdivided  info  Monmouth> 
county  on  the  fouth  of  Raritan-river,  MiddlefeX; 
and  EfTex  counties  on  the  north  ofitj.,  and  Ber- 
gen county  on  Hudfon's-river, 

Jersey,  Vv^eft,  has  notfo  many  towns,  and:  , 
is  not  fo  well  planted  as  Eaft  Jerfey :  yet  by 
reafon  of  its  navigable  creeks  lying  at  a  conve- 
,nient  diftance,  and  fome  of  them  running  up 
a. good  way  inland,  this  province  is  rendered  very, 
.commodious  for  trade.  Dr.  Cox,  with  proprie- 
ty, caufed  feven  counties  to  be  laid  out ;  but  hiSi. 
fuccefibrs  dropped  the  projefl,  and  now  no  part; 
©f  this  province  has  the  name  9f  ^  cowny,  ex°- 
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cept  that  called  Cape-May  county,  being  a  tra£l 
betwixt  Cape- May,  its   mod   eafterly^  point  of 
land  at  the  mouth   of   Delaware-bay    and  little 
Egg-harbour,  dividing  the  two  Jerfeys.  On  this 
neck  of  land  are  feveral  ftraggling  houfes,  the 
principal  is  Cox's-hall.     Moft  of  the  inhabitants 
are  filliermen,  there  being   a   whalery  on  both 
(bores  of  the  mouth  of  Delaware-bay,   which, 
together   with    the    river   of  the   fame    name, 
waters  all   the  S.  E.  the  S.    and   S.  W.   parts 
of  Weft  Jerfey  ;  and  the  plantations  fome  of 
which   are   Co  very  clofe   that   they  are  called 
«  town,    lie   all   along  on  that  bay  and  river ; 
and  moft  of  them  on   creeks.     Maurice-river, 
betwixt   Cape-May     and     Cohanzy  -  river,  is 
the  largeft  in   all  the  country  :  and  the  latter, 
though  only  a  fmall  river,  is  deep  and  navigable 
for  fmall  craft.     Ten  or  twelve  miles  up  the  ri- 
ver  is  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  containing 
about  80  families. 

The  increafe  of  the  trade  and  produce  of  both 
Jerfeys,  may  be  judged  by  that  of  its  number  of 
people,  efpecially  negroes,  who  are  ten  times 
as  many  as   they  were  60  years  ago. 

Ilheos,  or  Rio  de  Ilheos,  a  captainric  of 
Brafil  in  South  America.  It  has  its  name  from 
t^e  number  of  iflands  which  lie  before  its  prin-- 
cipal  bay,  upon  one  of  which  ftands  its  capital 
of  the  fame  name.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  river  Serenhaim,  which  divides  it  from 
Bahaia  province,  or  the  bay  of  All  Saints;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Rio  Grande,  feparating  it  from  Porto 
Seguro  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  ocean  ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Vaymores  and  Quirigujes,  two  bar- 
barous and  unconquered  nations  of  Indians. 
It  hath  fome  other  rivers  that  crofs  it  from  W. 
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tp  E.  particularly  Rio  das  Contas,  dos  Ilheos,, 
deDuna,  and  Juffia.     The  principal  places  in  it 
are  Ilheos,  the  capital,  Noftra  Signora  da  Vito- 
ria,  St.  Anna  and  St.  George,  befidcs  fome  ham- 
lets and  fugar-plantations. 

Among  the  barbarous  nations,  there  is  one  in 
particular  driven  hither  from  their  native  coun- 
try, who  are  whiter  and  taller  than  the  reft  ;  but 
of  the  wandering  kind,  and  lie  on  the  ground 
in  forefts  or  fields :  they  never  go  in  troops,  but 
lurk  behind  trees,  and  fhoot  all  they  meet  wich 
arrows,  being  inveterate  againft  the  Portuguefe. 

Not  far  from  thefe  live  the  Ay  mures,  probably 
the  Vaymores,    the  fierceft  and  moft  barbarous 
of  all,  hunting  men  as  others  do  wild   beafts, 
and  eating  all  they  kill  or  take.     They  are  even 
faid  to  devour  their  own  children. 

Thefe  for  fome  years  did  the  Portuguefe  plan- 
tations   great  injury,   and  almoft  deftroyed   the 
town  of  Ilheos  ;  but  they  were  at  length  over- 
come, and  forced  to  retire  to  a  confiderabie  dif— 
tance  from  the  Portuguefe  frontiers. 

Ilheos,  the   capital  of  the  abave  province,- 
It  ftands  about  30  leagues  .N.  E.  of  Porto  Segu:- 
ro,   and  about  the  fame  diftance  S.  W.  of  the 
bay  of  All  Saints,  in  lit.   15.  40,  S.   long.  34* 
28.  W.     It  confifts  of  about  200  Portuguefe  fa 
mOies,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Ilheos.  Some 
authors  reprefent  it  as  inconfiderable  5  the  jcfuits, . 
however  have  a  college  in  it,  and  teach  the  Por- 
tuguefe youth  and  fueh    of  the  favages  as  will 
attend  their  ledures. 

The  other  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in- 
cultivating  the  plantations,  and  tranfporting  the 
produce  by  fea  to  Pernambuco,   and  other  pro- 
vincesi 
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About  7  leagues  to  the  W.  of  the  capital,  is 
a  lake  of  frefh  water  about  3  leagues  in  length, 
near  as  many  in  breadth,  and  15  fathom  deep, 
out  of  which  ifTujs  a  river,  and  runs  to  the  eaft- 
ward  till  it  falls  into  the  ocean  ;  but  its  mouth 
is  fo  narrow,  that  the  boats  have  hardly  room  to 
pafs  through  it  into  the  lake.  The  fiOi  are  very 
good  and  in  great  plenty,  particularly  the  Ma- 
natis,  fome  of  which  v/eigh  from  20  to  30  pounds. 
It  likewife  breeds  that  large  kind  which  the 
Spaniards  call  tuberones  :  but  it  alfo  produces 
crocodiles  or  alligators,  which  prey  on  the  reft, 
and  even  do  confiderable  mifchief  to  the  cattle 
on  the  land. 

Illinhi,  a  mountain  of  the  Andes  in  South 
America,  W.  of  Catopaxa,  with  a  bifid  fummit, 
which  is  conftantly  covered  with  fnow. 

lLLiNois,a  nation  of  Canada,dwellin2;  near  the 
lake  and  river  of  the  fame  name.  The  latter  iliues 
from  Lake  Dauphine,  and  after  a  courfe  of  above 
200  leagues  falls  into  the  greatriver  Miiliffippi, 

Its  name,  or  Albini,  as  the  natives  call  it,  fig- 
nifies  a  man  grown  up  or  complete,  a  title  with 
which  they  compliment  their  nation  above  all 
their  neighbours.  They  live  in  villages  at  a 
great  diftance  from  each  other  on  the  marfhy 
plains,  and  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  beyond 
which  are  fome  large  woods  and  floping  hilis, 
covered  with  a  mofl:  delightful  verdure,  at  leaf!: 
for  nine  months  in  the  year;  whilft  its  current, 
mcifliy  S.  W.  is  fo  fmooth  and  agreeable,  that 
veiTels  of  a  confiderable  burthen  may  fail  up  and 
down  it  with  eafe  and  fafety,  during  a  courfe  of  at 
leaft  i20  leagues  before  it  falls  into  the  MiiTifiippi. 

The  lands  on  each  fide  afford  fuch  plenty  of 
pafture,   that  they  are  covered  with  large  and 
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fmall  cattle,  as  well  as  deer  aftd  other  beafts  of 
the  chace.  The  river  itfelf  is  covered  with  water- 
fowl ;  as  fwans,  geefe,  cranes,  ducks,  5cc.  all 
which  thrive  fo  well  by  the  great  quantities  of 
wild  oats  that  grow  on  the  banks  and  the  neigh- 
bouring plains,  that  many  of  them  are  choaked 
up  with  their  fat. 

The  villages  are  large,  and  the  huts  neatly ' 
built,  of  an  oblong  figure,  covered  with  mats  fo- 
well  interwoven,  tha:  they  are  proof  againfir 
wind,  rain,  and  fnow.  Each  hut  hath  fi\  e  or 
fix  hearths  or  fire-places,  and  each  of  thefe  ferve^ 
one  or  two  families :  all  which  live  very  quietly 
together.  The  largelt  of  thofe  villages  contains 
between  4  or  500  houfes  ;  the  wood  work  of 
thefe  huts  is  indeed  ordinary,  but  the  matting:, 
of  the  infide  remarkably  neat,  and  under  them 
are  cellars  or  repofitories  for  their  Indian  corn,, 
which  after  harvefl  they  commonly  lay  up  in 
fuch  places  under  ground  ;  this,  with  fome  roots 
and  theflefh  they  kill  in  the  woods,  being  their 
principal  food. 

The  French  jefuit  miflionaries  have  convert- 
ed them  to  Chriftianity  ;  before  which  sra,  there 
.,were  not,  according  to  Charlevoix,  favages  who- 
had  fewer  good  qualities  and  more  bad  ones, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  Canada.  But  fuch 
is  the  influence  of  Chriftianity  on  the  minds 
and  charaders  of  the  people,  that  it  has  produc- 
ed a  change  in  both.  They  hav^  always  been^ 
tractable  and  docile,  but  at  the  fame  time  lazy, 
treacherous,  fickle,  deceitful,  thieviih,  and  bru- 
tal ;  deftitute  of  honour,  felf-interefted,  addi(5b- 
ed  to  gluttony  and  the  moft  monftrous  incon- 
tinence, a  crime  almofl:  unknown  to  the  other 
Indians  of  Canada  ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  won- 
der that  they  were  alfo  very  much  defpifed,. 


ILL 

At  prefent  they  feem  to  be  kind  and  affable 
tofuch  as  are  mailers  of  their  country  j  they  will 
flatter  and  carefs  thofe  they  are  in  friendfiiip 
with,  but  are  very  artful,  quick-fighted  and  re- 
vengeful. They  are  tall,  ftout,  and  well-fhaped, 
but  tawny,  being  extremely  nimble  and  expert 
at  moft  bodily  exercifes ;  great  lovers  of  hunt- 
ing, and  allow  themfelves  more  wives  than  one. 
But  to  prevent  family  quarrels,  they  commonly 
jnarry  fifters  or  near  relations  ;  and  are  (o  jea- 
lous of  them  that,  upon  the  leaft  fufpicion  of 
infidelity,  they  cut  and  mangle  their  faces  and 
bodies  in  a  moft  cruel  manner. 

This  nation  does  not  only  extend  itfelf  all 
along  the  river  of  this  name,  but  likewife  a  good 
way  fouthward  on  each  fide  the  river  Miflilfippi. 
The  Illinois  and  Miamefe  dwell  together  above 
the  place  called  la  Fourche  or  the  Fork,  being 
the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Pifticoni, 
which  is  much  larger  and  deeper,  falling  from 
the  country  of  the  Mufcoatins.  About  a  league 
below  their  jundion,  and. on  the  right  iide,  is 
a  round  high  rock,  on  whofe  fiimmit  flands  a 
village  called  Fort  Miamis  ;  and  about  a  league 
below  it  on  the  other  fide  is  another  of  the  fame 
nature,  called  fimply  ihe  Rock,  but  at  a  diftance 
looks  much  like  a  fortrefs.  It  is  ftill  furround- 
ed  with  palifadoes,  which  fliews  it  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  retrenchment  of  the  Illinois  or  Mia- 
mefe. 

At  the  foot  of  this  rock  is  an  ifland  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  fiirrounded  with  a  multi- 
tude of  others  reniarkably  fertile  and  delightful. 
Gn  the  largeft  is  a  village  where  one  of  their 
chiefs  refides. 

None. 
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None  of  thefe  nations  have  either  courage  or 
condu6^  in  their  skirmiihes,  for  their  fierceft 
battles  deferve  no  better  name  :  they  are  only  an 
impetuous  onfet,  accompanied  with  dreadful 
fliouts  J  and  whichever  gives  way  are  totally  de- 
feated, and  feek  their  fafety  in  a  precipitate  flight. 
Their  chief  addrefs  lies  in  ambufcades,  in 
which  they  have  the  patience  to  lie  concealed 
eight  or  nine  days,  for  the  fake  of  killing  an  ene- 
my or  pafTenger,  or  taking  him  prifoner. 

When  any  of  their  expeditions  againfl  another 
nation  has  fucceeded,  they  fo  order  their  march, 
as  not  to  come  to  their  village  till  night;  and 
flopping  (hort  of  it  fend  an  account,  to  their 
chief  of  their  fuccefs,  plunder,  and  number  of 
their  prifoners :  after  which  they  enter  the  place 
with  (bouts,  dances,  and  fongs  after  their  fafhioq. 
But  if  they  have  been  repulfed  or  defeated,  they 
muft  enter  in  the  day-time,  and  inftead  of  thofe 
tokens  of  joy,  fill  the  air  with  mournful  out- 
cries, and  give  an  account  of  their  lofs :  after 
which  they  retire  to  their  huts,  afhamed  and 
difconfolate,  and  there  meet  with  a  fuitable  re-* 
ception. 

Illinois  Lake,  a  large  colle£lion  of  watei^s 
lying  between  lat.  41.  and  46.  N»  and  between 
long.  89.  and  94.  W.  It  communicates,  by 
means  of  a  narrow  channel,  with  Huron-lake, 

Imperial,  a  biftiopric  or  diftridt  of  Chili  in 
South  America.  This  is  the  moft  foutherly  pro- 
vince belonging  to  the  Spaniards  in  South  Ame- 
rica, and  is  now  called  Conception.  It  extends 
from  the  river  Gailego  in  lat.  46.  zo.S,  to  lat, 
35.  S.  See  Conception. 

The  climate  of  this  province  nearly  refembles 
that  of  Spain.   The  capital  iS  of  the  fame  name, 

and 
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and  (lands  in  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  fituations 
in  the  whole  country,  on  a  pleafant  river,  ancient- 
ly called  Cauten,  and  now  Imperial.  The  whole 
diftri£l  round  the  city  is  very  fertile,  producing 
corn,  and  all  forts  of  fruit-and  pulfe. 

The  country  is  partly  hills,  and  partly  valleys: 
the  former  are  of  a  gentle  and  eafy  afcent,  with 
good  pafture,  and  flielter  for  cattle.  The  ground 
does  not  require  much  watering,  as  being  fertiliz 
ed  with  frequent  and  plentiful  dews. 

This  was  an  epifcopal  fee,  and  at  its  fifft  efta- 
bliflimentpromifedtobealargc  and  populous  city, 
on  account  of  the  excellency  of  its  foil  and  fitua- 
tion  :  but  having  been  deftroyed  by  the  Indians, 
it  declined  greatly,  and  now  belongs  to  Concep- 
tion, from  which  it  is  130  miles. 

The  river  Imperial  is  large,  runs  a  great  way 
up  into  the  country,  and  its  banks  are  well  in- 
ted  by  Indians. 

Indiane,  the  name  of  a  fmall  harbour  in  the 
ifiand  of  Cape  Breton. 

Indiana,  the  name  by  which  the  aborigines 
of  America  are  generally  called.  Thefe  people 
are  fcattered  through  the  extent  of  the  two  pro- 
digious continents,  and  divided  into  an  infinite 
number  of  nations  and  tribes  ;  differ  very  little 
from  each  other  in  their  manners  and  cuftoms, 
and  ail  form  a  very  flriking  pidure  of  the  moft 
diftant  antiquity. 

Whoever  confidsrs  thelndiaas  of  this  day,  not 
only  ftudies  the  manners  of  a  remote  prefent  na- 
tion, but  in  fome  meafure  the  antiquities  ''of  all 
nations ;  from  which  no  mean  lights  may  be 
thrown  upon  many  parts  of  the  ancient  authors, 
both  facred  and  profane.  Lafitau's  learned  trea- 
tife  on  this  head  deferves  to  be  more  read. 

Ths 
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Thelndians,  or  people  of  America,  are  tall  and 
ftraight  in  their  limbs,  beyond  the  proportion 
of  mofi:  nations-  Their  bodies  are  ftrong  ;  but 
of  fuch  a  fpecies  of  vigour,  as. is  rather  adapted 
to  endure  much  hardfhip,  than  to  continue  long 
at  any  fervile  work  :  it  is  the  Itrengih  of  a  beaft 
of  prey,  rather  than  that  of  a  beail;  of  burthenw 
Tneir  bodies  and  heads  are  iiattiO),  the  efFe£l  of 
art.  Their  features  are  regular,  but  their  coun- 
tenances fierce;  their  hair  long,  black,  lank,  and 
as  ftrong  as  that  of  a  horfe:  no  beards.  The 
colour  of  their  skin  a  reddifii  brown,  admired 
among  them,  and  improved  by  the  conftant  ufe 
of  bear's  fat  and  paint. 

When  the  Europeans  firftcame  into  America, 
they  found  the  people  quite  naked,  except  thoie 
parts  which  it  is  common  for  the  mofl  uncivi- 
lized nations  to  conceal :  fmce  that  time  they 
have  generally  a  coarfe  blanket  to  cover  them,. 
which  they  buy  from  us.  The  whole  faihion  of 
their  lives  is  of  a  piece,  hardy,  poor,  and  fqualid; 
and  their  education  from  their  infancy  is  folely 
directed  to  fit  their  bodies  for  this  mode  of 
life,  and  to  form  their  minds  to  endure  the  af- 
flidfion  of  the  greateft  evils* 

Their  only  occupations  are  hunting  and  war  \ 
^  agriculture  is  left  to  the  women  :  merchandife 
they  contemn.  When  their  hunting  feafon  is 
paft,  which  they  go  through  with  much  patience, 
and  in  which  they  exert  great  ingenuity,  and  their 
provifions  laid  up,  they  pafsthe  reft  of  their  time  in 
an  entire  indolence.  They  fleep  half  the  day  in 
their  huts  -,  they  loiter  and  jeft  among  theii 
friends,  and  they  obferve  no  bounds  or  decency 
in  their  eating  and  drinking.  Before  our  difco- 
very  of  America,  the  Indians  were  without  fpi- 
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rituous  liquors  ;  but  now  the  defire  of  acquirmg 
thefeis  what  gives  a  fpur  to  their  repofe.  This  is 
the  principal  end  which  they  purfue  in  their  trea- 
ties with  us ;  and  from  this  they  fufFer  inexpref- 
fible  calamities:  for  having  once  begun  to  drink, 
they  can  preferve  no  meafure  ;  but  continue  a 
fucceilion  of  drunkennefs  as  long  as  their  means 
of  procuring  liquor  laft.  In  this  condition  they  lie 
expofed  on  the  ground  to  all  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafons,  which  waftes  them  by  a  train  of  the 
moft  fatal  difordrrs.  They  perifh  in  rivers  and 
marfhes,  they  tumble  into  the  fire,  they  quarrel^ 
and  very  often  murder  each  other :  and  in  (hort, 
excefs  of  drinking,  with  us  highly  criminal,  and 
which  is  not  generally  fo  very  pernicious  in  its  ef- 
fects as  among  this  uncivilized  people,  who  have 
not  art  enough  to  guard  againft  the  confequences 
of  their  vices,  is  a  public  calamity.  The  few 
among  them  who  live  free  from  this  evil,  enjoy 
the  reward  of  their  temperance  in  a  robuft  and 
healthy  old  age.  The  diforders  which  a  com- 
plicated luxury  has  introduced  and  fupportedin 
Europe,  are  ftrangers  here. 

The  chara(5ter  of  the  Indians  is  ftriking : 
they  are  grave  even  to  fadnefs,  upon  any  ferious 
occafion  ;  obfervant  of  thofe  in  company,  re- 
fpecSlful  to  the  old,  of  a  temper  cool  and  delibe- 
rate, by  which-  they  are  never  in  hafle  to  fpeak 
before  they  have  thought  well  on  the  matter, 
and  are  fure  the  perfon  who  fpoke  before  them 
has  finifhed  all  he  had  to  fay  j  they  have 
therefore  the  greateft  contempt  for  the  vivacity  of 
the  Europeans,  who  interrupt  each  other,  and 
frequently  fpeak  all  together. 

Nothing  is  more  edifying  than  their  behaviour 
in   their  public  councils  and  alTemblies ;  every 
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man  there  is  heard  in  his  turn,  according  as  his 
years,  wifdom,  or  fervices  to  his  country,  have 
ranked  him.  Not  a  word,  not  a  whifper,  not  a 
murmur  is  heard  from  the  reft,  whilft:  he  fpeaks : 
no  indecent  condemnation,  no  ill-timed  applaufe. 
The  younger  fort  attend  for  their  inftrudion. 
Here  they  learn  the  hiftory  of  their  nation; 
here  they  are  inflamed  with  the  fongs  of  thofe 
who  celebrate  the  warlike  a6lions  of  their 
anceftors  ;  and  here  they  are  taught  what  are  the 
interefts  of  their  country,  and  how  to  purfue  them. 
There  are  no  people  amongft  whom  the  laws 
of  hofpitality  are  more  facred,  or  executed  with 
more  generofity  and  good  will.  Their  houfes, 
their  proviflons,  even  their  young  women,  are 
not  enough  to  oblige  a  gueft.  To  thofe  of  their 
own  nation  they  are  likewife  very  humane  and 
beneficent :  has  any  one  of  them  fucceeded  ill  in 
his  hunting;  has  his  harveft  failed;  or  is  his  houfe 
burnt  ,  his  misfortune  has  no  other  effe<5l  than 
that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  experiencing 
the  benevolence  and  regard  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens,  who  for  that  purpofe  have  nearly  all 
things  in  common.  But  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  or  to  thofe  who  have  privately  offend- 
ed, the  Indian  is  implacable;  he  conceals  his 
fenrimems,  he  appears  reconciled,  till  by  fome 
treachery  or  furprize  he  has  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
ecuting an  horrible  revenge.  No  length  of  time 
is  fufHcient  to  allay  his  refentment  ;  no  diftance 
of  place  great  enough  to  prote<5t  the  obje6l :  he 
crolTes  the  fteepeft  mountains,  he  pierces  the 
moft  impratSliicable  forefts,  and  traverfes  the  moft 
hideous  bogs  and  deferts  for  feveral  hundred  of 
miles,  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  the 
fatigue  of  the  expedition^  the  extremes  of  hun- 
ger 
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ger  and  thirft  with  patience  and  cheerfulnefs..  i» 
hopes  of  furprifing  his  enemy,on  whom  he  exer- 
cifes  the  moft  (hocking  barbarities,  even  to  the 
eating  of  his  flefli.  To  (iich  extremes  do  the 
Indians  pufh  their  friendrnip  or  their  enmity  , 
and  fuch  indeed  in  general  is  the  charadier  of  all 
ftrong  and  uncultivated  minds. 

Notwithftanding  this  ferocity,  no  people  have 
their  anger,  or  at  leaft  the  fhew  of  their  anger,. 
more  under  their  command.  From  their  infan- 
cy they  are  formed  with  care  to  endure  fcofFs, 
taunts,  blows,  and  every  fort  of  infult  patiently, 
or  at  leafl  with  a  compofed  countenance  : 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  their  edu- 
cation. They  efteem  nothing  fo  unworthy  a 
man  of  fenfe  and  conftancy,  as  a  peevifh  tem- 
per,and  a  pronenefs  to  a  fudden  and  rafh  anger  : 
and  this  fo  far  has  an  effe(5t,  that  quarrels  hap- 
pen as  rarely  among  them,  when  they  are  not 
intoxicated  with  liquor,  as  does  the  chief  occa- 
fion  of  all  quarrels,  hot  and  abufive  language,. 
But  human  nature  is  fuch,  that  as  virtues  may 
with  proper  management  be  engrafted  upon 
almofl  every  kind  of  vicious  paflion,  fo  vices 
naturally  grow  out  of  the  beft  difpofitions,  and 
are  the  confequence  ofthofe  regulations  that  pro- 
duce and  ftrengthen  them.  This  is  the  reafon 
that  when  the  pafTions  of  the  Indians  are  rouzed, 
being  fhut  up  as  it  were,  and  converging  into  a 
narrow  point,  they  become  more  furious  ; 
they  are  dark,  fullen,  treacherous,  and  unap- 
peafable. 

The  Indians  have  fcarcely  any  temples  among 
them  ;  though  we  hear  indeed  of  fome,  andthofe 
extremely  magnificent  among  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians :  but  both  thefe  were  civi- 
lized 
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ilzed  nations.  Such  as  we  know  at  prefent  m 
any  part  of  America,  are  no  wife  comparable 
to  them  :  fome  appear  to  have  very  Httle  idea  of 
God,  others  entertain  better  notions ;  they  hold 
the  exiftence  of  a  fupreme  Being,  eternal  and 
incorruptible,  who  has  power  over  all.  Satisfied 
with  owning  this,  which  is  traditionary  among 
them,  they  give  him  no  fort  of  worfhip.  There 
are  indeed  nations  in  America,  who  feem  to  pay 
fome  religious  homage  to  the  fun  and  moon ; 
and  moft  of  them  have  a  notion  of  fome  in- 
vifible  beings,  who  continually  intermeddle  in 
their  affairs,  difcourfing  much  of  demons, 
nymphs,  fairies,  and  the  like  beings.  They 
have  ceremonies  alfo  that  feem  to  fhew  that  they 
had  once  a  more  regular  form  of  religious  wor- 
fhip ;  for  they  make  a  fort  of  oblation  of  their 
firii  fruits,  and  obferve  certain  ceremonies  at 
the  full  moon  ;  and  have  in  their  feltivals  many 
things  that  very  probably  came  from  a  religious 
origin,  though  they  perform  them  as  things  hand- 
ed down  to  them  from  their  anceftors,  without 
knowing  or  enquiring  about  the  reafon.  Though 
without  religion,  they  abound  in  fuperftitions  ; 
as  it  is  common  for  thofe  to  do,  whofe  fubfiftence 
depends  like  theirs  upon  fortune.  Being  great 
obfervers  of  omens  and  dreams,  and  pryers  into 
futurity  with  great  eagernefs,  they  abound  in  di- 
vines, augurs,  and  magicians,  whom  they  rely 
much  upon  in  all  matters  that  concern  them, 
whether  of  health,  war,  or  hunting. 

Their  phyfic,  which  may  rather  be  called 
magic,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priefts. 
The  fick  are  naturally  prone  to  fuperftition  ;  and 
human  help  in  fuch  cafes  is  generally  found  fo 
weak,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  all  countries 
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and  ages,  people  have  amufedthemfelves,  in  that 
difmarcircumftance  of  human  nature,  with  the 
hope  of  fupernatural  afliftance. 

Their  phyficians  generally  treat  them,in  what- 
ever diforder,  after  the  fame  manner  ;  that  is, 
they  firft  inclofe  them  in  a  narrow  cabbin,  in  the 
midft  of  which  is  a  ftone  red  hot,  upon  which 
they  throw  water  till  the  patient  is  well  foaked 
with  the  warm  ftreain  and  his  own  fweat  5  then 
they  hurry  him  from  this  bagnio,  and  plunge  him 
fuddenly  into  the  next  river.  This  is  repeated 
as  often  as  they  judge  neceflary;  and  by  this 
method  extraordinary  cures  are  fometimes  per- 
formed :  but  it  alfo  frequently  happens,  that  this 
rude  method  kills  the  patient  in  their  very  ope- 
ration, efpecially  in  the  new  diforders  brought 
among  them  from  Europe  :  and  it  is  partly  ow- 
ing to  this  manner  of  proceeding,  that  thefmall- 
pox  has  proved  fo  much  more  fatal  to  them  than 
to  us.  It  muft  not  be  denied,  that  they  have 
the  ufe  of  fome  fpecifics  of  wonderful  efficacy ; 
the  power  of  which  they,  however,  attribute  to 
the  magical  ceremonies  with  which  they  are  con- 
ftantly  adminiftered. 

Liberty  in  its  fullefl  extent  is  the  darling  paf- 
Tion  of  the  Indians :  to  this  they  facrifice  every 
thing.  This  is  what  makes  a  life  of  uncertainty 
and  want  fupportable  to  them  ;  and  their  educa- 
tion is  dire(Sed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  cherifh 
this  difpofition  to  the  utmoft.  They  are  indulg- 
ed in  all  manner  of  liberty  :  they  are  never  upon 
any  account  chaftifed  with  blows ;  they  are 
rarely  ever  chided.  Reafon,  they  fay,  will  guide 
their  children,  when  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  it, 
^nd  before  that  time  their  faults  cannot  be  very 
great  J  but  blows  might  abate  the  free  and  mar- 
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t'lal  fpirit  which  makes  the  glory  of  their  people, 
and  might  render  the  fenfe  of  honour  duller,  by 
the  habit  of  a  llavifti  motive  to  action.  When 
they  are  grown  up,  they  experience  nothing  like 
command,  dependence,  or  fubordination  :  even 
ftrong  perfuafion  is  induftrioufly  forborn  by  thofe 
who  have  influence  among  them,  as  what  may 
look  too  much  like  command,  and  appear  a  fort 
of  violence  ofFered  to  their  wills. 

On  the  fame  principle  they  know  no  punifli- 
ment  but  death.     They  lay  no  fines,  becaufe 
they  have  no  way  of  exa(Sing  them  from  free 
men  ;  and  the  death  which  they  fometimes  in- 
fli6^,  is  rather  a  confequence  of  a  fort   of  war 
declared  againft  a  public  enemy,  than  an  a£l  of 
judicial  power  executed  upon  a  citizen  or  fubjedl*. 
This  free  difpofition  is  general  5  and  though  fome 
tribes  are  found  in  America  with  a  head  whom 
we  call  a  king,  his   power  is  rather  perfuafive 
than  coercive  ;  and  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father, 
more  than  feared  as  a  monarch  ;    he   has  no 
guards,  no  prifons,   no  officers  of  juftice.  The 
other  forms,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  fort 
of    ariftocracies,    have   no   more  power  :    this 
latter   is  the  more  common  in  North  America. 
In  fome  tribes  there  are  a  kind  of  nobility,  who, 
when  they  come  to  years  of  difcretion,  are  entit- 
led to  a  place  and  vote  in  the  councils  of  their 
nation  i   the  reft  are  excluded. 

But  among  the  Five  Nations,  or  the  Iroquois, 
the  moft  celebrated  commonwealth  of  North 
America,  and  in  fome  other  nations,  there  is  no 
other  qualification  abfolutely  neceflary  for  their 
head  men,  but  age,with  experience  and  ability  in 
their  affairs.  There  is  generally,  however,  in 
gvery  tribe  fome  particular  flocks  which  they 
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fpe<£^,  and  who  are  confidered  infomefortas  their 
-chiefs,  unlefs  they  fliew  themfelves  unworthy  of 
that  rank :  as  among  the  tribes  themfelves  there 
are  fome,  who,  on  account  of  their  number  or 
bravery,  have  a  pre-eminence  over  the  reft; 
which,  as  it  is  not  exa6^ed  with  pride  and  info- 
jence,  nor  maintained  by  tyranny  on  one  hand, 
fo  it  is  never  difputed  on  the  other,  when  it  is 
due. 

Their  great  council  is  compofed  of  thefe  heads 
of  tribes  and  families,  with  fuch  whofe  capacity 
has  elevated  them  to  the  fame  degree  of  con- 
fideration.  They  meet  in  a  houfe,  which  they 
have  in  each  of  their  towns  for  that  purpofe, 
upon  every  folemn  occafion,  to  receive  ambaf- 
fadors,  to  deliver  them  an  anfwer,  to  fing  their 
traditionary  war-fongs,  or  to  commemorate 
their  dead.  Thefe  councils  are  public.  Here 
they  propofe  all  fuch  matters  as  concern  the 
itate,  which  have  previoufly  been  digefted  in 
their  fecret  councils,  at  v/hich  none  but  the 
head  men  affift.  Here  it  is  that  their  orators  are 
employed,  and  difplay  thofe  talents  which  di- 
ftinguifh  them  for  eloquence  and  knowledge  of 
public  buiinefs  :  in  both  which  fome  of  them 
are  admirable.  None  elfe  fpeak  in  their  public 
councils  :  thefe  are  their  ambafladors,  and  thefe 
are  alfo  the  commiffioners  who  are  appointed  to 
treat  of  peace  or  alliance  with  other  nations. 
The  principal  skill  of  thefe  orators  confifts  in 
giving  an  artful  turn  to  afFairs,  and  in  exprefling 
their  thoughts  in  a  bold  figurative  manner,  much 
fironger  than  we  could  bear  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  with  geftures  equally  violent,  but 
often  extremely  natural  and  expreffive. 
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When  any  bufinefs  of  confequence  Is  tranf^ 
a6ted,  they  appoint  a  feaft  on  the  occafion, 
of  which,  almoft  the  whole  nation  partakes. 
There  are  lefler  feafts  upon  matters  of  lefs  ge- 
neral concern,  to;  which  none  are  invited 
but  they  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular 
bufinefs.  At  thefe  feafts  it  is  againft  all  rule  to 
leave  any  thing ;  fo  if  they  cannot  confutne  all, 
what  remains  is  thrown  into  the  fire ;  for  the-f 
look  upon  this  element  as  facred,  and  in  all 
probability  thefe  feafts  were  antiently  facrifices. 
Before  the  entertainment  is  ready,  the  principal 
perfon  begins  a  fong,  the  fubje<St  of  which  is, 
the  fabulous  or  real  hiftory  of  their  nation  ; 
the  remarkable  events  which  have  happened, 
and  whatever  matters  may  make  for  their  ho- 
nour or  inftru(3:ion.  The  others  fmg  in  their 
turn.  They  have  dances  too,  with  which  they 
accompany  their  fongs,  chiefly  of  a  martial 
kind:  and  no  folemnities  or  public  bufinefs  is 
carried  on  without  fuch  fongs  and  dances. 
Every  thing  is  tranfa6ted  among  them  Vv'ith 
much  ceremony  ;  which,  in  a  barbarous  peo- 
ple, is  neceflary  :  for  nothing  elfe  could  hinder 
all  their  affairs  from  going  into  confufion  :  be- 
fides,  that  the  ceremonies  contribute  to  fix  ail 
tranfa£tions  the  better  in  their  memory.  In 
order  to  help  this,  they  have  bits  of  fmall  fliells, 
or  beads  of  diiterent  colours,  which  have  all  a 
different  meaning,  according  to  their  colour  or 
arrangement.  At  the  end  of  every  matter 
which  they  difcourfe  upon,  when  they  treat  with 
a  foreign  flate,  they  deliver  one  of  thefe  belts. 
If  they  ihould  omit  this  ceremony,  what  they 
fay  pafTes  for  nothing.  Thefe  belts  are  care- 
fully treafured  up  in  each  town,  and  they  ferve 
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as  the  public  records  of  the  nation  ;  and  to 
thefe  they  occafionally  have  recourfe,  v/hen  any 
contefrs  happen  43etween  them  and  their  neigh- 
bours. Of  late,  as  the  materials  of  which 
thefe  belts  are  made  have  become  fcarce,  they 
often  give  fome  ftins  in  the  place  of  the  wam- 
pum :  for  fo  they  call  thefe  beads  in  their  lan- 
guage; and  they  receive  in  return  prefents  of  a 
more  valuable  nature  ;  for  neither  will  they 
look  upon  what  our  commiilioners  fay  to  be  of 
''any  weight,  unlefs  fome  prefent  accompanies 
each  propofal. 

The  fame  council  of  their  elders,  which  re- 
gulates whatever  regards  the  external  policy 
of  the  ftate,  has  the  charge  likewife  of  its  in- 
ternal peace  and  order.  Their  fuits  are  few^ 
and  (juickly  decided,  having  neither  property 
nor  art  enough  to  render  them  perplexed  or 
tedious.  Criminal  matters  are  bronght  before  the 
fame  jurifdic^ion,  when  they  are  fo  flagrant  as 
to  become  a  national  concern.  In  ordinary  cafes, 
the  crime  is  either  revenged  or  compromifed  by 
the  parties  concerned.  If  a  murder  is  commit- 
ted, the  family  which  has  lofl:  a  relation, .  pi;e- 
pares  to  retaliate  on  the  offender.  They  often 
kill  the  murderer;  and  when  this  happens,  the 
kindred  of  the  laft  perfon  flain  look  upon  them- 
felves  to  be  as  much  injured,  and  think  them- 
feives  as  much  juftified  in  taking  vengeance, 
as  if  the  violence  had  not  begun  among  them- 
felves  :  but  in  general,  matters  are  determined 
in  a  more  amicable  manner.  The  offender  ab- 
fents  himfelf,  his  friends  fend  a  compliment  of 
condolence  to  thofe  of  the  party  murdered ; 
prefents  are  offered,  v/hich  are  rarely  refufed ; 
tke  head  of  the  family  appears,  who,  in  a  for- 
mal 
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mal  fpeech  delivers  the  prefents,  which  confiil 
often  of  above  60  articles,  every  one  of  v^hich 
is  given  to  cancel  fome  part  of  the  ofFence,  and 
to  affuage  the  grief  of  the  fuiFcring  party .  With 
the  firflhe  fays,  "By  this  I  remove  the  hatchet 
from  the  v^ound,  and  make  it  fall  out  of  the 
hands  of  him  who  is   prepared  to    revenge  the 
injury."     With  the   fecond,    "  I  dry  up  the 
blood  of  that  wound."  And  fo  on,  in  apt  figures, 
taking  away  one  by  one,  all  the  illconfequences 
of  the  murder.     As  ufual,  the  whole  ends  in 
mutual  feafting,   fongs,   and  dances.      If  the 
murder  is  committed  by  one  of  the  fame  family, 
or  cabbin,  that  cabbin  has  within  itfelf  the  full 
right  ofjudgment  without  appeal,  either  to  pu- 
nifh  the  guilty  with  death,  or  to  pardon  him  ; 
or  to  force  him  to  give  fome   recompenfe   to 
the  wife  or  children  ofthellain.     All  this  time 
the  fupreme  authority  of  the  nation  looks  on 
unconcerned,  and  never  roufes  its  flrength,  nor 
exerts  the  fulnefs  of  a  power  more  revered  than 
felt,  but  upon  fome  fignal  occalion ;  and  then 
the  power  feems  equal  to  it.  Every  one  haftens 
to  execute  the  orders  of  their  fenate  ;  and  there 
.never  was  any  inilance  of  difloyaity   or  rebel- 
lion known  among  this  people.       Governed 
as  they  are,  not  by  laws,  but  by  manners,  ex- 
ample, education,  and  the  conflant  praclice  of 
their  ceremonies,  infpire  them  with  the  mofl: 
tender  afFeftion  for  their  country,  and  the  moft- 
religious  regard    for  their  conflitution  and  the 
cuftoms  of  their  anceftors. 

The  want  of  laws,  and  of  an  uniform,  ftrong, 
^coercive  power,  is  not  perceived  in  a  narrow 
fociety,  where  every  man  has  his  eye  upon  his^ 
neighbour,  and  where  the  whole  bent  of  every 
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thing  they  do  is  to  ftrengthen  thofe  natural  ties 
by  which  fociety  is  principally  cemented.  Fa- 
mily love,  rare  among  us,  is  a  national  virtue 
with  them,  of  which  all  partake.  Friendfhips 
there  are  among  them  which  may  vie  with 
thofe  of  fabulous  antiquity ;  and  where  fuch 
friendfhips  are  feen  to  grow,  the  families  con- 
cerned congratulate  themfelves  as  upon  an  ac- 
quifition  which  promifes  to  them  a  mutual 
ftrength  ;  and  to  their  nation  the  greateft  ho- 
nour and  advantage. 

The  lofs  of  any  one  of  their  people,  whether 
by  a  natural  death,  or  by  war,  is  lamented  by 
the  whole  town  he  belongs  to.  Thefe  towns 
being  fmall,  have  no  bufmefs  to  employ  them 
for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year,  after  the  hunt- 
ing feafon  is  over,  except  the  affairs  of  war  or 
ftate.  In  fuch  circumftances  no  bufmefs  is  ta- 
ken in  hand,  however  important ;  nor  any  re- 
joicing permitted,  however  interefting  the  oc- 
cafion,  till  all  the  pious  ceremonies  due  to  the 
dead  are  performed.  Thefe  are  always  done 
with  the  greatell  folemnity.  The  dead  body  is 
waflied,  anointed,  and  painted,  fo  as  in  fome 
meafure  to  abate  the  horrors  of  death  :  then 
the  women  lament  the  lofs  with  the  moft  bit- 
ter cries,  and  the  moft  hideous  bowlings,  inter- 
mixed with  fongs,  which  celebrate  the  great 
adions  of  the  deceafed,and  thofe  of  his  ancef- 
tors.  The  men  mourn  in  a  lefs  extravagant 
manner.  The  whole  village  attends  the  body 
to  the  grave,  which  is  interred,  being  drefled 
in  the  moft  fumptuous  ornaments.  With  the 
body  of  the  deceafed  are  placed  his  bow  and 
ai^rows,  with  what  he  valued  moft  in  his  life, 
and  provifions  for  the  long  journey  which  he 
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is  to  take,  for  they  univerfally  hold  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  though  their  idea  of  it  is 
grofs.  Feafting  attends  this,  as  it  does  every 
folemnity.  After  the^  funeral,  thofe  who  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  deceafed,  conceal  themfelves 
in  their  tents  for  a  confiderable  time,  in  order  to 
indulge  their  grief.  The  compliments  of  condo- 
lence are  never  omitted,  nor  are  prefents  wanting 
upon  this  occafion.  After  fome  time  they  re-vifit 
the  graven  they  renev/  their  forrows  :  they  new 
cloath  the  remains  of  the  body,  and  a6l  over 
again  the  folemnities  of  the  firft  funeral. 
But  of  all  the  inftances  of  regard  to  their  de- 
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ceafed  friends,  none  is  fo  flriking  as  what  they 
call  the  feaft  of  the  dead,  or  the  feaft  of  fouls. 
The  day  for  this  ceremony  is  appointed  in  the 
council  of  the  chiefs,  who  give  orders  for  every 
thing,  which  may  enable  them  to  celebrate  it 
with  pomp  and  magnificence.  The  riches  of 
the  nation  is  exhaufted  on  this  occafion,  and 
all  their  ingenuity  difplay'd.  The  neighbour- 
ing people  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  feaft, 
and  to  be  witnefFes  of  the  folemnity.  At  this 
time,  all  who  have  died  fince  the  laft  folemn 
feaft  of  that  kind,  are  taken  out  of  the_graves. 
Thofe  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greateft 
diftance  from  the  villages,  are  diligently  fought 
for,  and  brought  to  this  great  rendevoufe  of 
carcafl^es.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  hor- 
ror of  this  general  difinterment.  Lafitan  has 
painted  it  in  a  very  lively  manner. 

*'  Without  queftion,  fays  he,  the  opening" of 
thefe    tombs  difplays  one   of  the  moft  ftriking 
fcenes  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  a  humbling  por- 
trait of  human  mifery  exhibited  in  various  images 
.  of  death,  wherein  (he  feems  to  take  a  pleafure  to 
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paint  herfeJf  in  a  thoufand  various  fhapes  of 
horror  in  the  ieveral  carcalTes,  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  corruption  has  prevailed  over 
them,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  attacked 
them.  Some  appear  dry  and  withered  ;  others 
have  a  fort  of  parchment  upon  their  bones ; 
fom-e  look  as  if  they  were  baked  and  fmoaked^ 
without  any  appearance  of  rottennefs  ;  fome  are 
jiift  turning  towards  the  point  of  putrefaction, 
whilft  others  are  all  fwarming  with  worms,  and 
drovv'-ned  in  corruption. 

*'  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  ought  to  ftrike  us 
mofl,  the  horror  of  fo  fhocking  a  Tight,  or  the 
tender  piety  and>afFe6lion  of  thefe  poor  people 
towards  their  departed  friends.  For  nothing 
deferves  our  admiration  more,  than  the  eager 
diligence  and  attention  with  which  they  dif- 
charge  this  melancholy  duty  of  their  tendernefs, 
gathering  up  carefully  even  the  fmalleft  bones  ; 
handling  thecarcafies,  difguftful  as  they  are  with 
every  thing  loathfome ;  cleaning  them  from  the 
worms,  and  carrying  them  upon  their  fhoulders, 
through  tirefome  journies  of  feveral  days,  with- 
out being  difcouraged:  by  their  infupportable 
ftench  ;  and  without  fufFering  any  other  emo- 
tions to  arife  than  thofe  of  regret  for  having 
lofi:  perfons  who  were  fo  dear  to  them  in  their 
lives,  and  fo  lamented  in  their  death." 

This  ftrange  fellival  is  the  moft  magnificent 
and  folemn  which  they  have,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  concourfe  of  natives  and 
Grangers,  and  of  the  pompous  reinterment  they 
give  to  the  dead,  whom  they  drefs  in  the  fineft 
fl^ins  they  can  get,  after  having  expofed  them 
fome  time  in  this  pomp  ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  games  of  all  kinds  which  they  celebrate  on  the 
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occafion,  in  the  fplrit  of  thofe  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  celebrated  upon  ilmilar 
occafions. 

In  this  manner  do  thev  endeavour  to  footh 
the  calamities   of  life,  by  the  honours  which 
they  pay  their  dead :    honours  which  are  the 
more  chearfully  paid,  becaufe,  in  his  turn,  each  ' 
man  expecls  to  receive  them  himfeif.     Though 
among  thefe  favage  nations  this  cuftom  is  im- 
preiied  with  ftrong  marks   of  the  ferocity    of 
their  nature,  an  honour  for  the  dead,  a  tender 
feeling  of  their  abfence,  and  a  revival  of  their 
memory,  are  fome  of  the  moft  excellent  means 
for  fmoothing  our  rugged  nature  into  humanity. 
In  civilized  nations   fuch  ceremonies  are  lefs 
practifed,  becaufe  other  expedients  for  the  fame 
purpofes  are  lefs  wanted  :  but  it  is  certain,  that 
ft  regard  for  the  dead  is  ancient  and  univerfal. 

Though  the  v/omen  in  America  have  gene- 
rally the  laborious  part  of  the  ceconomy  upon 
themfelves,    yet  they  are  far  from  being  the 
(laves  which  they  appear  to  be;  and  are  not  at 
all  fubje6t  to  the  great  fubordination  in  which 
they  are  placed  in  countries  where  they  feem 
to  be   more  refpe61:ed.      On  the  contrary,  all 
the  honours  of  the  nation  are  on  the  fide  of 
the  women  :  they  even  hold  their  councils,  and 
have    their   fhare   in    all    deliberations  which 
concern  the  ftate  ;    nor  are  they  found  inferior  ~ 
to  the  part  v/hich  they  a<Sl:.     Polygamy  is  prac- 
tifed  by  fome  nations,  but  it  is  not  general.    In 
moil  they  content  themfelves  with  one  wife ; 
but  a  divorce  is  admitted,  .and   for  the  fame 
caufes  as    it  was  allowed    among   the    Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.     No  nations  of  the  In- 
dians are  without  a  regular  marriage,  in  vv^hich 
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there  are  many  ceremonies  :  the  principal  of 
whicii  is  the  bride's  prefenting  the  bridegroom 
with  a  plate  of  their  corn. 

Though  incontinent  before  wedlock,  the 
chaftity  of  their  women  after  marriage  is  re- 
markable. The  punifhment  of  the  adultrefs, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  adulterer,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  hufoand  himfelf;  and  it  is  often  fevere, 
as  being  inflidted  by  one  who  is  at  once  the 
party  and  the  judge. 

Their  marriages  are  not  fruitful,  feldom  pro- 
ducing above  two  or  three  children  :  but  they 
are  brought  forth  with  lefs  pain  than  our  wo- 
men fuifer  upon  fuch  occafions,  and  with  little 
confequent  weaknefs.  Probably  that  fevere 
life  which  both  fexes  lead,  is  not  favourable  to 
procreation :  and  the  habit  which  unmarried 
women  have  of  procuring  abortions,  in  which 
they  rarely  fail,  makes  them  the  more  unfit 
for  bearing  of  children  afterwards.  This  is 
one  of  the  reafons  for  the  depopulation  of  Ame- 
rica J  for,  whatever  lofles  they  fufFer,  either  by 
epidemical  difeafes  or  by  war,  are  but  flowly 
repaired. 

Almofl:  the  fole  occupation  of  the  Indian  is 
war,  or  fuch  exercifes  as  qualify  him  for  it. 
His  whole  glory  confills  in  this :  and  no  man 
is  at  all  confidered  till  he  has  increafed  the 
ilrength  of  his  country  with  a  captive,  or  a- 
dorned  his  houfe  with  the  fcalp  of  one  of  its 
enemies. 

When  the  ancients  among  the  Indians  re- 
folvc  upon  a  war,  they  do  not  always  declare 
what  nation  they  are  determined  to  attack,  that 
the  enemy  upon  whom  they  really  intend  to 
fall,  may  be  off  his  guard.     Nay,  they  even 
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fometimes  let  years  pafs  over  without  commit- 
ting any  a£t  of  hoflility,  that  The  vigilance  of 
all  may  be  unbent  by  the  long  continuance  of 
the  watch  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  danger. 
In  the  mean  time,  they  are  not  idle  at  home  : 
the  principal  captain  fummons  the  youth  of  the 
town  to  which  he  belongs  :  the  war-kettle  is 
{et  on  the  fire,  the  war-fongs  and  dances  begin  : 
the  hatchet  is  fent  to  all  the  villages  of  the 
fame  nation,  and  to  all  its  allies  :  the  iire- 
catches,  the  war-fongs  are  heard  in  all  parts  j 
and  the  moft  hideous  hov/lings  continue  with- 
out intermiflion  day  and  night,  over  that  v/hole 
tra6l  of  country.  The  women  add  their  cries 
to  thofe  of  the  men,  lamenting  fuch  as  they 
have  either  loft  in  war,  or  by  a  natural  death  i 
and  demanding  their  places  to  be  fupplied  from 
their  enemies,  ftimulating  the  young  men  by  si 
fenfe  of  ftiame  which  women  know  how  to  excite 
in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  and  can  take  the  beil 
advantage  of  it  when  excited. 

When  by  thefe  and  every  other  means  the 
fury  of  the  nation  is  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch  j 
and  all  now  long  to  embrue  their  hands  in 
blood,  the  war-captain  prepares  the  feafl,  which 
confifts  in  dog-flefh.  All  that  partake  of  this 
feafl  receive  little  billets,  and  thefe  are  fo  many 
engagements  which  they  take  to  be  faithful  to 
each  other,  and  obedient  to  their  commander. 
None  are  forced  to  the  war;  but  when  they 
have  accepted  this  billet,  they  are  looked  upon 
as  lifted ;  and  it  is  then  death  to  recede. 

All  the  warriors  in  this  affembly  have  theix 
faces  blackened  with  charcoal,  intermixed  with 
daihes  and  ftreaks  of  vermiliion,  which  give 
them  a  moft  horrid  appearance.     Their  hair  is 
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drcfled  up  in  an  odd  manner,  with  feathers  of 
various  kinds.  In  this  afTembly,  which  is  pre- 
paratory to  their  military  expedition,  the  chief 
begins  the  war-fong,  which  being  continued  by 
him  for  fome  time,  he  raifes  his  voice  to  the 
higheft  pitch,  and  then  turning  ofF  fuddenly  to  a 
fort  of  prayer,  he  addrefles  himfelf  to  the  God 
of  war,  whom  they  call  Arefkoni :  "  I  invoke 
thee,  fays  he,  to  be  favourable  to  my  enter- 
prife  !  I  earneftly  intreat  thy  care  over  me  and 
my  family  !  I  likewife  invoke  you,  all  ye  fpi- 
rits  and  demons,  both  good  and  evil  !  all  you 
that  are  in  the  flcies,  or  under  the  earth,  to  pour 
deflruilion  upon  our  enemies ;  and  to  return 
me  and  my  companions  fafely  to  our  country." 

All  the  warriors  join  in  this  prayer,  with 
fnouts  and  acclamations ;  then  the  captain  re- 
news his  fona;,  ftrikes  his  club  ao-ainfb  the  flakes 
ef  his  cottage,  and  begins  the  war-dance,  ac- 
companied with  the  fhouts  of  all  his  compa- 
nions, which  continue  as  long  as  he  dances. 

The  day  appointed  for  their  departure  being 
come,  they  take  leave  of  their  friends  :  they 
change  their  cloaths,  or  whatever  moveables 
they  have,  in  token  of  mutual  friendfhip.  Their 
wives  and  female  relations  go  out  before  them, 
and  attend  at  fome  diftance  from  the  town.  The 
v/arriors  march  out  all  drefTed  in  the  fineft  ap- 
parel, and  moft  ihowy  ornaments,  regularly 
one  after  another :  for  they  never  march  in 
ranks.  The  chief  walks  on  flowly  before  them, 
fmging  the  death-fong,  v/hilft  the  reft  obferve 
the  mofl  profound  filence.  When  they  come  up 
to  their  womxcn,  they  deliver  up  to  them  all  their 
finery,  put  on  their  worft  cloaths,  and  then  pro- 
reed  as  their  commander  thinks  fit. 

Their 
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Their  motives  for  engaging  in  a  war  are 
rarely  fuch  as  excite  us  to  it.  They  have  no 
other  view  than  the  glory  of  the  victory,  or  the 
benefit  of  the  flaves  which  it  enables  them  t® 
add  to  their  nation,  or  facrifice  to  their  brutal 
fury:  and  it  is  feldom  that  they  take  any  pains 
to  give  their  wars  even  a  colour  of  juftice.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  young  men. 
among  them  to  make  feafts  of  dogs-flefh,  and 
war-dances,  in  fmall  parties,  amidft  the  molt 
profound  peace. 

They  fall  fometimes  upon  one  nation,  fome- 
times  upon  another;  and  furprife  fome  of  their 
hunters,  whom  they  fcalp,  or  bring  home  as 
prifoners.  Their  ancient  men  wink  at  this, 
or  rather  encourage  it,  as  tending  to  keep  up^ 
the  martial  fpirit  of  their  people,  enuring  them 
to  watchfulnefs  and  hardfhip,  and  giving  them 
an  early  tafte  for  blood. 

The  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigilance 
and  attention,  to  give  and  to  avoid  a  furprife  ; 
alfo  patience  and  ftrength  to  endure  the  into- 
lerable fatigues  and  hardihips  which  always  at- 
tend it. 

The  nations  of  America  are  at  an  immenfe- 
diftance  from  one  another,  having  a  vaft  defert 
frontier,  and  hid  in  the  bofom  of  hideous  and^ 
almoft  boundlefs  forefts.  Thefe  muft  be  tra- 
verfed  before  they  meet  an  enemy,  who  are 
often  at  fo  great  a  diftance  as  might  be  fup- 
pofed  fufficient  to  prevent  either  quarrel  or  dan- 
ger :  but  notwithftanding  the  fecrecy  of  the 
deflination  of  that  party  which  firft  moves, 
the  enemy  have  frequently  notice  of  it,  are  pre- 
pared for  the  attack j  and  ready  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  the  fa.me  manner  of  the  leaft  want  of  vi- 
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gilancc  in  the  aggreflbrs.  Their  whole  art  of 
war  confifts  in  this  :  they  never  fight  in  the 
open  field  ;  but  upon  fome  very  extraordinary 
occafions :  not  from  cowardice,  for  they  are 
brave  ;  but  they  defpife  this  method,  as  un- 
worthy an  able  warrior,  and  as  an  affair  in 
which  fortune  governs  more  than  fkill  or  pru- 
dence. 

The  principal  things  which  help  them  to 
find  out  their  enemies,  are  the  fmoke  of  their 
fires,  which  they  fmell  at  a  diftance  almoft  in- 
credible ;  alfo  their  tracks,  in  the  difcovery  and 
diflinguifhing  of  which  they  are  poffeffed  of  a 
fagacity  equally  aftonifhing  :    for  they  can  tell 
by  the  footfteps,  which  to  us  would  feem  moft 
confufed,  the  number  of  men  that  have  pafled, 
an^  the  length  of  time  fmce  they  have  paffed. 
They  even  go  fo  far  as  to  diftinguiih  the  feve- 
ral  nations  by  the  different  prints  and  peculiar 
marks  of  their  feet,  and  to  perceive  footfteps, 
where  we  could  diftinguifh  nothing.     A  mind 
diligently  intent    upon    one    thing,  and  exer-^' 
cifed  in  it  by  long  experience,  v/ill  go  lengths 
which  at  firft  view  are  fcarcely  credible. 

But  as  they  v/ho  are  attacked  have  the  fame 
knowledge,  and  are  as  apt  to  draw  the  fame 
advantages  from  it,  their  great  addrefs  is  to 
baffle   each  other  in  thefe  points. 

On  the  expedition  they  light  no  fire  to  warm 
thernfelves,  or  prepare  their  victuals ;  but  they 
fubfift  merely  on  the  miferable  pittance  of  fome 
<neal  mixed  with  water.  They  lie  clofe  to  the 
ground  all  day,  and  march  only  in  the  night. 

As  they  march  in  the  ufual  order  in  files, 
he  who  clofes  the  rear  diligently  covers  his  own 
tracks,  and  thofe  of  all  that  preceded  him,  with 
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leaves.  If  any  ftream  occurs  in  theii  route, 
they  march  in  it  a  confiderable  way  in  order  to 
foil  their  purfuers. 

When  they  halt  to  reft  and  refrefti  them- 
felves,  fcouts  are  fent  out  on  every  fide  to  re- 
connoitre the  country,  and  beat  up  every  place 
where  they  fufpecS:  an  enemy  may  lie  concealed. 
In  this  manner  they  often  enter  a  village, 
whilft  the  ftrength  of  the  nation  is  employed 
in  hunting,  where  they  maflacre  all  the  help- 
lefs  old  men,  women  and  clildren,  or  make 
prifoners  as  many  as  they  judge  they  can  ma- 
nage, or  have  ftrength  enough  to  be  ufeful  to 
their  nation. 

They  often  cut  ofF  fmall  parties  of  men  in 
their  huntings  ;  but  when  they  difcover  an  army 
of  their  enemies,  their  way  is,  to  throw  them- 
felves  flat  on  their  faces,   among  the  withered 
leaves  ;    the  colour  of  which  their  bodies   are 
painted  to  refemble  exactly.     They  generally 
let  a  party  pafs  unmolefted  ;    and  then  riling  a 
little,  they   take  aim,    for  they  are    excellent 
markfmen ;  and  fetting  up  a  moft  tremendous 
fhout,  which  they  call  the  war-cry,  they  pour  a 
ftorm  of  muiket  bullets  upon  the  enemy  ;    for 
they  have  long  lincelaid  afidethe  ufeofarrov/s. 
The  party  attacked  returns  the  fame  cry.  Every 
man  in  hafte  covers  himfelf  with  a  tree,  and 
returns  the  fire  of  the  adverfe  party,  as  foon  as 
they  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground  to  give 
the  fecond  fire. 

After  fighting  fome  time  in  this  manner,  the 
party  which -thinks  it  has  the  advantage,  ruihes 
out  from  its  covert,  with  fmall  axes  in  their 
hands,  which  they  dart  with  great  addrefs  and 
dexterity  :    they  then  redouble  their  cries,  in- 
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t'lmldating  their  enemies  with  menaces,  and  en- 
couraging each  other  with  a  boaftful  difplay  of 
their  own  brave  aftions.  Being  thus  come 
hand  to  hand,  the  conteft  is  foon  decided,  and 
the  conquerors  fatiate  their  favage  fury  with 
the  molt  fhocking  infults  and  barbarities  to  the 
dead  bodies,  biting  their  fiefh  off,  tearing  the 
fcalp  from  their  heads,  and  even  wallowing  in 
their  blood  like  wild  beafls. 

The  fate  of  their  prifoners  is  the  moft  fevere 
of  all :  during^the  greateft  part  of  their  journey- 
homewards  they  fufFer  no  injury,  but  when 
they  arrive  at  the  territories  of  the  conquering 
ftate,  or  at  thofe  of  their  allies,  the  people 
from  every  village  meet  them,  and  think  that 
they  fhew  their  attachment  to  their  friends  by 
their  barbarous  treatment  of  the  unhappy  pri- 
foners ;  fo  that  when  they  arrive  at  their  ftation, 
they  are  wounded  and  bruifed  in  a  terrible  man- 
ner. The  conquerors  enter  the  town  in  tri- 
umph. The  war-captain  v/aits  upon  the  head 
men,  and  in  a  low  voice,  gives  them  a  circum- 
flantial  account  concerning  every  particular  of 
the  expedition,  the  damage  which  the  enemy 
have  fuftained,  and  his  own  lofTes  in  it.  This 
being  done,  the  public  orator  relates  the  whole 
to  the  people.  Before  they  yield  to  the  joy 
which  the  vi6lory  occafions,  they  firft  lament 
the  friends  they  have  loft  in  the  purfuit  of  it. 
The  parties  moft  nearly  concerned  are  apparent- 
ly afHi£ted  w^th  a  deep  and  real  forrow  ;  but 
by  one  of  thofe  ftrange  turns  of  the  human 
mind,  faftiioned  to  any  thing  through  cuftom, 
as  if  they  were  difciplined  in  their  grief,  upon 
thefignal  being  given  for  rejoicing,  in  a  mo- 
ment all  tears  are  wiped  from  their  eyes,  and 
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they  fall  into  an  extravagance  and  phrenzy  of 
joy.,  on  account  of  their  victory. 

In.  the  mean  time  the  fate  of  the  prifoners 
remains  undecided,  till  the  ancients  meet  and 
determine  concerning  the  diftribution.  It  is 
ufual  to  offer  a  ilave  to  each  houfe  that  has 
loft  a  friend,  giving  the  preference  according 
to  the  greatnefs  of  the  lofs.  The  perfon  who 
has  taken  the  captive  attends  him  to  the  door 
of  the  cottage  to  which  he  is  delivered ;  and 
with  him  he  gives  a  belt  of  wampum,  to  fhew 
that  he  has  fulfilled  the  purpofe  of  the  expe- 
dition, in  fupplying  the  lofs  of  a  citizen; 

They  view  the  prefent  which  is  made  them 
for  fome  time,  and  according  as  they  think  him 
or  her,  (for  the  cafe  is  the  fame  which,)  either 
proper  or  improper  for  the  bufinefs  of  the  fa- 
mily -y  or  as  they  take  a  capricious  liking  or  dif-* 
like  to  the  countenance  of  the  perfon  ;  or  in 
proportion  to  their  natural  brutality  ;  or  their 
refentment  for  their  lofTes,  they  determine  ac- 
cordingly, either  to  receive  the  poorcreature  into 
their  family,  or  fentence  him  to  death,  as  a 
victim.  If  the  latter  be  their  determination, 
they  throw  av/ay  the  belt  with  indignation , 
and  then  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  any 
one  to  fave  him.  The  nation  is  afTembled,  as 
upon  fome  great  folemnity ;  a  fcafFold  is  raifed, 
and  the  prifoner  tied  to  the  ftake  :  he  inftantly 
opens  his  death-fong,  and  prepares  for  the  en- 
fuing  fcene  of  cruelty  v/ith  the  moft  undaunted 
courage.  On  the  other  fide,  they  prepare  to 
put  it  to  the  utmoft  proof,  with  every  torment 
which  the  mind  of  man  ingenious  in  mifchief, 
can  invent.  They  begin  at  the  extremity  of 
his  body,  and  gradually  approach  the  trunk. 

One 
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One  plucks  out  his  nails  by  the  roots  fingly, 
another  takes  a  finger  into  his  mouth  and  tears 
off  the  flefh  with  his  teeth  ;  a  third  thrufts  the 
finger,  mangled  as  it  is,  into  the  bole  of  a  pipe 
made  red  hot,  which  he  finoaks  like  tobacco. 
Then  they  pound  his  toes  and  fingers  to  pieces 
between  two  ftones :    they  cut  circles   round 
his  joints,  and  gafhes  in  the  flelhy  parts  of  his 
limbs,  which  they  fear  immediately  with  red 
hot   irons,   flafliing    and    fearing    alternately : 
they  pull  ofFhis  flefh,  thus  mangled  and  wafted, 
bit  by  bit,  devouring  it  with  greedinefs,  and 
fmearing  their  faces  with  the  blood,  in  the  mad 
phrenzy  of  fury   and  horror.     After  they  have 
thus  torn  off  the  flefh,  they  twift  the  bare  nerves 
and  tendons  about  an  iron,  tearing  and  fnapping 
them ;  whilft  others  are  employed    in   pulling 
and  extending  the   limbs  themfelves  in   every 
manner  that  can  increafe  the  torture.      This 
often  continues  for  five  or  fix  hours  together  : 
then  they  frequently  unbind  the  poor  creature 
to  give  a  breathing  to  their  fury,  to  think  what 
new  torments  they  fhall  infiidt,  and  to  recover 
the  ftrength  of  the  fufFerer,  who,  wearied  out 
with  fuch  a  variety  of  unheard-of  torments, 
often  falls  immediately  into  fo  profound  a  fleep, 
that  they  apply  the  fire  to  awake  him  and  re- 
new his  fufferings. 

He  is  again  fattened  to  the  ftake,  and  they 
renew  their  cruelty  :  they  flick  him  all  over 
with  fmall  matches,  of  a  wood  which  eafily 
takes  fire,  but  burns  flowly  :  they  continually 
run  fharp  reeds  into  every  part  of  his  body ; 
they  drag  out  his  teeth  with  pincers,  and  thruft 
out  his  eyes  :  and  laftly,  afner  having  burnt  his 
flefh  off  his  bones  with  flow  fires,  after  having 

fo 
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fo  mangled  the  body  that  it  is  all  but  one  wound  5 
after  having  mutilated  his  face  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  carry  nothing  of  human  in  it ;  after  hav- 
ing peeled  the  fkin  from  the  head,  and  poured  a 
heap  of  red  hot  coals,  or  boiling  water  on  the 
naked  (kuU,  they  once  more  unbind  the  wretch, 
who,  both  blind  and  ftaggering  with  pain  and 
weaknefs ;  afiaulted  and  pelted  upon  every  fide 
with  clubs  and  ftones,  now  up,  now  down, 
falling  into  their  fires  at  every  ftep,  he  runs 
hither  and  thither,  till  fome  of  the  chiefs, 
whether  out  of  compaffion,  or  weary  of  cruelty, 
puts  an  end  to  his  life  with  a  club  or  a  dagger^ 
The  body  is  then  put  into  the  kettle  ;  and  this 
Ihocking  fcene  is  fucceeded  by  a  feaft  as  {hock- 
ing. 

But  this  account,  for  the  moft  part,  feems  to 
ilagger  all  credibility,  that  after  fo  many  and 
fuch  exquifite  tortures  fo  long  inflicted,  any 
human  being  upon  earth  could  poffibly  furvive 
the  tenth  part,  to  fay  no  more,  of  that  aftonilh- 
ing  load  of  fufferings  !  unlefs  my  author  very 
much  exaggerates  in  his  detail  of  them — But 
to  proceed  : 

The  women,  forgetting  the  female  nature, 
and  on  fuch  occafions  being  transformed  into 
fomething  worfe  than  furies,  a6t  their  parts  in 
this  dreadful  cataftrophe,  and  even  outdo  the 
men.  The  principal  perfons  of  the  country 
fit  round  the  ftake  fmoaking  and  looking  on 
without  the  leaft  emotion.  What  is  moft  ex- 
traordinary, the  fufFerer  himfelf,  in  the  little 
intervals  of  his  torments,  fmoaks  too,  appears 
unconcerned,  and  converfes  with  his  tormentors 
about  indifferent  matters.  During  the  whole 
time  of  his  execution  indeed,  there  feems  to  be 
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a  conteft  between  him  and  them  which  fhall 
€xceed :  they  in  inflidling  the  moft  horrid 
pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  with  a  firmnefs 
and  conftancy,  almofi:,  if  jiot  quite  above  hu- 
man !  .  Not  a  groan,  iigh,  nor  diftortion  of 
countenance  eicapes  him  :  he  pofiefies  his  mind 
entirely  in  the  midfl  of  his  torments  ;  he  re- 
counts his  own  exploits  :  he  informs  them  what 
cruelties  he  has  infiicSled  upon  their  country- 
men, and  threatens  them  with  the  revenge 
which  fnall  attend  his  death,  &c.  &c. 

The  prifoners  \vho  have  the  happincfs  ta 
pleafe  thofe  to  whom  they  are  offered,  have  a 
fortune  altogether  oppofite  to  that  of  thofe  who 
are  condemned  :  they  are  adopted  into  the  fa- 
mily ;  they  are  accepted  in  the  place  of  the 
father,  fon,  or  hufband  that  is  loft  j  and  they 
have  no  other  mark  of  their  captivity,  but  that 
they  are  not  fufFered  to  return  to  their  own 
nation.  To  attempt  this  would  be  certain 
death. 

The  principal  purpofe  of  the  war  is  to  re- 
cruit in  this  manner ;  for  which  reafon,  a  ge- 
neral who  lofes  many  of  his  men,  though  he 
(hould  conquer,  is  little  better  than  difgraced 
at  home  J  becaufe  the  end  of  the  war  was  not 
anfwered.  They  are  therefore  extremely  care- 
ful of  their  men,  and  never  chufe  to  attack 
but  with  a  very  undoubted  fuperiority,  either 
in  number  or  fituation. 

The  fcalps,  which  they  value  fo  much,  are 
thvC  trophies  of  their  bravery ;  with  thefe  they 
adorn  their  houfes,  and  the  latter  are  eftemed  in 
proportion  as  this  fort  of  fpoils  are  more  nu- 
merous. 

They  have   folemn   days   appointed,   upon 
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which  the  young  men  gain  a  new  name  or  title 
of  honour  from  their  head  men  ;  and  thefe  titles 
are  given  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  per- 
fon  and  his  performances,  ofv/hich  thefe  fcalps 
are  the  evidence.  This  is  all  the  reward  they 
receive  for  the  dangers  of  the  war,  and  the  fa- 
tigues of  many  campaigns,  fevere  almofi:  beyond 
credit.  They  think  it  abundantly  fufficient  to 
have  a  name  given  by  their  governors,  men  of 
merit  themfeiveb,  and  judges  of  it :  a  name  re- 
fpe6ted  by  their  countrymen,  and  terrible  to 
their  enemies. 

Don  Ulloa,  in  his  celebrated  voyage  to  South 
America,  draws  a  very  different,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  a  very  melancholy  picShire  of  the 
Indians  in  the  province  of  Quito,  where  the 
cruel  ufage  of  their  Spanifh  mafters  has  quite 
deftroyed  their  former  fpirit,  and  love  of  liberty^ 
and  rendered  them  ftupid,  lazy,  and  contemp- 
tible. 

It  is  no  eafy  tafk,  fays  this  ingenious  Spa- 
niard, to  exhibit  a  true  picture  of  the  cuftoma 
and  inclinations  of  the  Indians  of  Quito, 
in  South  America ;  and  precifely  difplay  their 
genius  and  real  turn  of  mind ;  for  if,  con- 
fidered  as  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  underftanding  feem  to  clafh  with 
the  dignity  of  the  foul ;  and  fuch  is  their  ftu- 
pidity,  that  in  certain  particulars,  one  can  fcarce 
forbear  entertaining  an  idea  that  they  are  really 
beafts,  and  even  defi:itute  of  that  inftin6t  we 
obferve  in  the  brute  creation;  v/hile  in  other- 
refpecl:s  a  more  comprehenlive  judgment,  better 
digefted  fchemes,  and  conducted  with  great 
fubtilty,  are  not  to  be  found  than  among  thefe 
people.     This  difpute  may  miflead  the  moft  dif- 
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ccrning  perfon  ;  for,  fhould  he  form  his  judg- 
ment from  their  firft  ailions,  he  muft  necefTa- 
rily  conclude  them  to  be  a  people  of  the  great- 
eft  penetration  and  vivacity  ;  but  when  he  re- 
AtBis  on  their  rudenefs,  the  abfurdity  of  their 
opinions,  and  their  beaftly  manner  of  living, 
his  ideas  muft  take  a  different  turn,  and  repre- 
fent  them  in  a  degree  little  above  brutes. 

Such  is  the  difpofition  of  the  Indians,  that  if 
their  indifference  to  temporal  things  did  not 
extend  itfelf  alfo  to  the  eternal,  they  might  be 
faid  to  equal  the  happinefs  of  the  golden  age, 
of  which  the  ancient  poets  have  given  fuch  en- 
chanting defcriptions. 

They  pofTefs  a  tranquility  imm\itable,  either 
by  fortunate  or  unfortunate  events.  In  their 
mean  apparel  they  are  as  contented  as  the  mo- 
narch or  prince  cloathed  with  the  moft  fplendid 
inventions  of  luxury  j  and  fo  far  are  they  from 
entertaining  a  defire  for  better  or  more  com- 
fortable cloathing,  that  they  give  themfelves  no 
manner  of  concern  about  lengthening  their 
own,  though  half  their  bodies  continue  naked. 
They  fhew  the  like  difregard  for  riches  ;  and 
even  that  authority  or  grandeur  within  their 
reach  is  fo  little  the  objedl  of  their  ambition, 
that  to  all  appearance  it  is  the  fame  thing  to 
an  Indian,  whether  he  be  created  an  alcalde  or 
forced  to  perform  the  ofEce  of  common  exe- 
cutioner. 

And  thus  reciprocal  efteem  among  them  is 
neither  heightened  nor  lefTened  by  fuch  cir- 
cumftances.  The  fame  moderation  appears  in 
their  food,  never  defiring  more  than  what  fuf- 
fices  ;  and  they  enjoy  their  coarfe  fimple  diet 
with  the  i^me  complacency  as  others  do  their 
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well  furnifhed  tables.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be 
queftioned,  but  if  they  had  their  choice  of  either, 
they  would  prefer  the  latter :  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  (hew  fo  little  concern  for  the  en- 
joyments of  life,  as  nearly  approaches  to  a  total 
contempt  of  them :  in  fhort,  the  moft  fimple 
and  eafieft  preparation  feems  beft  adapted  to 
their  humour. 

Nothing  can  move  them,  or  alter  their  minds  ; 
even  intereft  here  lofes  all  its  power  :  it  beln^ 
common  for  them  to  decline  doing  fome  litfle 
a6t  of  fervice,  though  offered  a  very  conride- 
rable  reward.  Fear  cannot  ftimulate,  refpt^t 
induce,  or  punifhment  compel  them  :  they  are 
indeed  of  a  very  fmgular  turn  of  mind  ;  proof 
againft  every  attempt  to  roufe  them  from  their 
natural  indolence,  in  which  they  feem  to  look 
down  with  contempt  on  the  wifeft  of  mortals ; 
fo  firmly  bigotted  to  their  own  grofs  ignorance, 
that  the  wifeft  meafures  to  improve  their  un- 
derftanding,  have  been  rendered  abortive  j  and 
fo  fond  of  their  fimplicity  and  indolence,  that 
all  the  efforts  and  attention  of  the  moft  vigi- 
lant have  mifcarried.  Some  particular  inftances 
will  more  clearly  evince  this. 

The  Indians  are  in  general  remarkably  flow, 
but  very  perfevering ;  and  this  has  given  rife 
to  a  proverb,  when  any  thing  of  little  value  in 
itfelf  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience, 
"  That  it  is  only  fit  to  be  done  by  an  Indian." 
In  weaving  of  carpets,  curtains,  quilts,  and 
other  ftuffs,  being  unacquainted  with  any  bet- 
ter method,  at  paffing  the  woof,  they  have  the 
patience  every  time  to  count  the  threads  one 
by  one ;  fo  that  two  or  three  years  is  requifite 
to  finiih  a  fingle  piece.  This  flownefs,  un- 
5  doubtedly. 
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•^oubtedly,  Is  not  altogether  to  be  attributed 
to  the  genius  of  the  nation  ;  it  flows  in  Tome 
meafure  for  want  of  a  method  better  adapted  to 
difpatch  ;  and,  perhaps,  with  proper  inftruc- 
tions,  they  would  make  confiderable  progrefs, 
as  they  readily  comprehend  whatever  is  fliewn 
them  relating  to  mechanics  :  of  this  the  anti- 
quities, flill  remaining  in  the  province  of  QuitOj 
and  over  all  Peru,  are  undeniable  teftimonies. 

This  IndlfFerence  and  dilatorinefs  of  the  In- 
tlians  is  blended  with  iloth,  its  natural  com- 
panion 5  and  their  lloth  is  fuch,  that  neither 
their  own  intereft,  nor  their  duty  to  their  ma- 
ilers, can  prevail  on  them  to  undertake  any 
work.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  of  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity  to  be  done,  the  care  of  it  Is  left  to  the 
Indian  women.  Thefe  fpin,  and  make  the 
half  fhirts  and  drawers,  which  conftitute  the 
whole  apparel  of  their  hufbands  :  they  cook 
the  matalotage,  or  food  univerfally  ufed  among 
them  ;  they  grind  the  barley  for  machea,  roalt 
the  maize  for  the  cameha,  and  brev/  the  chicha. 
In  the  mean  time,  unlefs  the  mafter  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  gjet  the  better  of  the  huf- 
band's  lloth,  and  take  him  to  work,  he  fits 
a-fquat  on  his  hams,  (this  being  the  ufual 
pofture  of  all  the  Indians,)  and  looks  on  his 
v/ife  while  (he  is  doing  the  neceflary  works  of 
the  family ;  but,  unlefs  to  drink,  he  never  moves 
from  the  fire-fide,  till  obliged  to  come  to  table, 
or  wait  on  his  acquaintance. 

The  only  domeftic  labour  they  do,  is  to 
plow  their  chacarita,  or  little  fpot  of  land,  in 
order  to  the  fowing  of  it  :  but  the  latter,  to- 
gether with  the  reft  of  the  culture,  makes  ano- 
ther part,  which  is  alfo  done',by  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 
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dren.  When  they  are  once  fettled  in  the  above 
poftare,  no  rev/ard  can  make  them  ftir  ;  fothat 
if  a  traveller  has  loR-  his  way,  and  happens  to 
come  to  any  of  thefe  cottages,  they  hide  them- 
ielves,  and  charge  their  vv^ives  to  fay  that  they 
are  not  at  home,  when  the  whole  labour  only 
confifts  in  accompanying  the  traveller  a  quarter 
of  a  league,  or  perhaps  lefs,  to  put  him  on  his 
way ;  and  for  this  fmall  fervice  he  would  get  a 
rial,  or  half  a  rial,  atleafl:.  Should  the  traveller 
alight  and  enter  the  cottage,  the  Indian  would 
iiiil  be  fafe  ;  for  having  no  light  but  v/hat  comes 
through  a  hole  of  the  door,  he  could  not  be 
difcovered ;  and  even  if  he  fhould  fee  the  In- 
dian, neither  entreaties  nor  offers  would  pre- 
vail on  the  flothful  wretch  to  ftir  a  ftep  v/ith 
him  :  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame,  if  they  are  to 
be  employed  in  any  other  bufmefs. 

That  the  Indians  may  perform  the  works 
appointed  by  their  mailers,  and  for  v^hich  they 
are  properly  paid,  it  will  be  of  little  fignlficatlon 
to  fhev/  them  their  tafk;  the  mailer  muil  have 
his  eye  continually  upon  them  ;  for  whenever 
he  turns  his  back,  the  Indian  immediately  leaves 
off  working.  The  only  thing  in  which  they 
fhew  a  lively  fenfation  and  alacrity,  is  for  par- 
ties of  pleafure,  rejoicings,  entertainments,  and 
efpecially  dancings  :  but  in  all  thefe,  the  liquor 
muil  circulate  briikly,  which  feems  to  be  their 
fupreme  enjoyment. 

IVIth  this  they  begin  the  day,  and  continue 
drinking  till  they  are  entirely  deprived  both  of 
fenfe  and  motion. 

Such  is  their  propeniity  to  intemperance,  that 
they  are  not  reilrained  by  any  dignity  of  cha- 
rader.     The  cacique  and  alcalde  never  fail  to 
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be  of  the  company  at  all  entertainments ;  and 
they  drink  like  the  reft,  till  the  chicha  has 
quite  overcome  them.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  Indian  women,  whether  maids  or  mar- 
ried, and  alfo  Indian  young  men,  before  they 
are  of  an  age  to  contrail  matrimony,  entirely 
abftain  from  this  beaftly  vice  ;  it  being  a  maxim 
among  them,  that  drunkennefs  is  only  the  pri- 
vilege of  matters  of  families,  as  being  perfons, 
who,  when  they  are  unable  to  take  care  of 
themfelves,  have  others  to  take  care  of  them. 

Their  manner  of  celebrating  any  folemnity'is 
too  fmgular  to  be  omitted :    the  perfon  who 
gives   the    entertainment    invites    all   his   ac- 
quaintance, and  provides  chicha  fufficient  for  the 
number  of  his  guefts,  at  the  rate  of  a  jugg  for 
each;  and  this  jugg  holds  about  two  gallons. 
In  the  court  of  a  houfe,  if  it  be  a  large  town, 
or  before  the  cottage  if  in  a  village,  a  table  is 
placed  and  covered  with  a  Tucuyo  carpet,  which 
is  only  ufed  on  fuch  feftivities.     The  eatables 
conlift  wholly  of  camcha,  and  fome  wild  herbs 
boiled.     When  the  guefts  meet,  one  or  two 
leaves  of  thefe  herbs,  with  ten  or  twelve  grains 
of  camcha  finifti  the  repaft  :    immediately    the 
women  prefent  themfelves,  with  calabafhes  or 
round  totumos,  called  pilches,  full  of  chicha  for 
their  huft)ands,  and  repeat  it  till  their  fpirits  are 
raifed  :  then  one  of  them  plays  on  the  tabor  and 
pipe,  whilft  others  dance,  as  they  call  it,  though 
it  is  no  more  than  moving  confufedly  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  without  either  meafure  or 
order.     Some  of  the  beft  voices  among  the  In- 
dian women>  fing  fongs  in  their  own  language. 
Thus  their  mirth  continues,  while  kept  up  by 
the  liquor ;  which,  as  has  been  faid,  is  the  foul 
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of  all  their  meetings.  Another  odd  circum- 
ilance  is,  that  thole  who  do  not  dance  fquat 
themfelves  down  in  their  ufual  poftures,  til]  it 
comes  to  their  turn.  The  table  ferves  only  for 
ftate,  there  being  nothing  on  it  to  eat,  nor  do 
the  guefts  fit  down  at  it.  When  tired  with  in- 
temperance, they  all  lay  down  together,  with- 
out minding  whether  near  the  wife  of  any  other, 
or  their  own  filler,  daughter,  or  a  more  diftant 
relation  ;  fo  fhocking  are  the  excefles  to  which 
they  give  themfelves  up  on  thefe  folemnlties, 
which  are  fometimes  continued  three  or  four 
days,  till  the  priefts  find  themfelves  obliged  ta 
go  in  perfon,  throw  away  all  the  chicha,  and 
difperfe  the  Indians,  left  they  fhould  purchafe 
more. 

The  day  after  the  feflival  is  called  conch o, 
which  fignifies  the  day  for  drinking  off  the 
remains  of  the  preceding.  With  thefe  they  be- 
gin; and  if  not  fufficient  to  complete  their 
revel,  every  one  of  the  gueifs  runs  home  to 
his  houfe  and  fetches  a  jug,  or  they  club  for 
more.  This  occafions  a  new  conclxo  for  the 
next  day ;  and  thus,  if  left  to  themfelves,  from 
day  to  day,  till  either  no  more  chicha  is  to  be 
had,  or  they  without  either  money  or  credit. 

Their  burials  are  likewife  folemnized  with 
exceilive  drinking.  The  houfe  of  mourning  is 
filled  with  jug5  of  chicha ;  and  not  for  the  folace 
of  the  mourners  and  their  vifitors  alone,  but 
the  latter  go  out  into  the  ftreets,  and  invite  all 
of  their  nation  who  happen  to  pafs  by,  whether 
married  or  fingle  of  both  fexes,  to  come  and 
drink  to  the  honour  of  the  deceafed  ;  and  to 
this  invitation  they  will  take  no  denial.  This 
ceremony  lafts  four  or  five  days,  and  fometimes 
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more  ;  flrong  liquor  being  their  fiiprem^  wifh, 
and  the  great  object  of  all  their  labours. 

If  the  Indians  are  thus  exceffively  addicted 
to  intemperance,  gaming  is  a  fault  with  which 
they  cannot  be  charged.  Though  thefe  two 
vices  are  generally  feen  together,  they  feem  to 
have  no  manner  of  inclination  for  play  ;  nor. 
have  they  above  one  game,  and  that  of  great  an- 
tiquity among  them  :  this  they  call  pafa,  i.  e» 
a  hundred,  as  he  wins  who  firfl  gets  that  number. 

When  they  fetout  on  a  journey,  their  whole 
viaticum  is  a  little  bag,  which  they  call  gueri-ta, 
full  of  meal  or  maize,  and  a  fpoon  3  and  this 
fuffices  for  a  journey  of  50  or  100  leagues. 
When  hungry  or  fatigued,  they  ftop  at  fome 
place  where  chicha  is  to  be  had,  or  at  fome 
water,  where,  after  taking  a  fpooHful  of  their 
iheal  into  their  mouth,  they  keep  it  fome  time, 
in  order  the  more  eafily  to  fwallow  it;  and 
with  two  or  three  fuch  fpoonfuls,  well  diluted 
with  chicha,  or  with  water,  they  fet  forward  as 
chearfully  as  if  rifen  from  a  feaft. 

Their  habitations  are  very  fmall,  confifting 
only  of  a  little  cottage,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  their  fire-place:  here  both  they  and  the  ani- 
mals they  breed,  live  promifcuoufly.  They  have 
s  particular  fondnefs  for  dogs,  and  never  are 
without  three  or  four  little  curs  in  their  huts  ; 
a  hog  or  two,  and  a  little  poultry,  with 
fome  earthen  ware,  as  pots  and  jugs,  and  the 
cotton  which  their  wives  fpin,  conftitute  the 
■whole  inventory  of  an  Indian's  efFecSl^s.  Their 
beds  confift  of  two  or  three  fheep  fkins,  with- 
out pillows  or  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  on  thefe  they 
deep  in  their  ufual  fquatting  pofture  ;  and  as  they 
never  undrefs,  appear  always  in  the  fame  garb. 

Though 
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Though  the  Indian  women  breed  fowl  and 
other  domeftic  animals  in  their  cottages,  they 
never  eat  them  ;  but  conceive  fuch  a  fond- 
nefs  for  them,  that  they  will  not  even  fell  them, 
much  lefs  kill  them  with  their  own  hands  :  fo 
that  if  a  ftranger,  who  is  obliged  to  pafs  the 
night  in  one  of  their  cottages,  offers  ever  fo 
much  money  for  a  fowl,  they  refufe  to  part 
with  it,  and  he  finds  himfelf  under  a  neceility 
of  killing  it.  At  this  his  landlady  fhrieks,  dif- 
folves  in  tears,  and  wrings  her  hands,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  only  fon  ;  till  feeing  the  mifchief 
paft  remedy,  (he  wipes  her  eyes,  and  quietly 
takes  what  the  traveller  offers  her. 

Many  of  them  in  their  journies  take  their 
whole  family  with  them^  the  women  carryijig 
on  their  {houlders  fuch  children  as  are  unable 
to  walk.  The  cottages,  in  the  mean  time,  are 
fhut  up  ;  and  there  being  no  furniture  to  lofe, 
a  firing  or  thong  of  leather  ferves  for  a  lock. 
Their  animals, -if  the  journey  is  to  laft  for  fe- 
veral  days,  they  carry  to  the  cottage  of  fome 
neighbour  or  acquaintance  ;  if  otherwife,  their 
curs  are  left  guardians  of  the  whole ;  and  thefe 
difcharge  their  truft  with  fuch  care,  that  they 
will  fly  at  any  one,  except  their  maflers,  who 
offers  to  come  near  the  cottage.  And  here  it  is 
worth  obferving,  that  4ogs  bred  by  Spaniards 
and  Meftizoes,  have  fuch  a  hatred  to  the  In- 
dians, that  if  one  of  them  approaches  a  houfe 
where  he  is  not  very  v/ell  known,  they  fall 
upon  him,  and  if  not  called  ofF,  tear  him  to 
pieces  ;  for  they  know  them  at  a  diflance  by 
their  fmell  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dogs 
€)f  Indian  breed  are  animated  with  the  fame 
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rsge  againfl  the  Spaniards  and  Meftlzoes  ;  and, 
like  the  former,  fmell  them  at  a  like  diftance. 

The  Indians,  except  thofe  brought  up  in 
cities  or  towns,  fpeak  no  other  language  than 
their  own,  called  quichua,  which  was  efia- 
bliihed  by  the  Yncas,  with  an  order  for  its  be- 
ing propagated  all  over  their  vaft  empire,  that 
their  fubjefts  might  be  able  to  underftand  each 
other ;  and  therefore  it  was  diftinguifhed  by  the 
ram.e  of  the  Yncas  language.  Some  under- 
fland  the  Spanifh,  and  fpeak  it ;  yet  very  few 
have  the  good  nature  to  anfvver  in  it,  though  they 
know  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  perfon  with 
whom  they  are  converfmg  cannot  underftand 
them  in  quichua.  Nor  is  it  of  any  confequence 
to  defire  and  prefs  them  to  explain  theiTifeives 
in  Spanifh  ;  for  this  they  abfolutely  refule  : 
whereas,  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  the  Indi- 
ans who  are  born  and  bred  in  the  towns  ;  for  if 
4>oken  to  in  their  own  language,  they  are  fure 
to  anfwer  in  Spanifh. 

Superftition  is  general  among  them ;  and 
they  all  pretend,  more  or  lefs,  to  fortune-tel- 
ling. This  weaknefs  is  alfo  of  a  long  ftanding 
among  them,  and  which  neither  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  priefts,  nor  their  own  experience, 
can  cure  radically.  Thus  they  employ  little 
tricks,  fuppofed  charms,  and  flrange  compofi- 
tions,in  order  to  attain  fome  vifionary  happinefs, 
for  the  fuccefs  of  a  favourite  fcheme,  or  other 
weighty,  concern. 

In  thefeprefages  their  minds  are  fo  infatuated, 
that  to  bring  them  to  a  fenfe  of  the  folly  and 
wickednefs  of  fuch  practices,  and  folidly  to 
embrace  the  chriftian  religion,  is  a  v/orkr  of  the 
grcateft  difficulty  :    and  even  when  they  have 
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braced^  it,  are  Co  fuperficial  and  fickle,  that  if 
they  attend  divine  fervice  on  Sundays  and  hall- 
days,  it  is  merely  from  fear  of  punilhment ;  for 
dtherv/ife  there  would  he  fcarcely  one  Indian, 
efpeclally  of  the  meaner  fort,  among  the  whole 
congregation. 

In  their  marriages  they  run  counter  to  the 
fentiments  of  all  nations,  efteeming  what  others 
deteft  J  for  they  never  of  their  own  choice 
marry  a  v/oman  who  has  not  been  previoufly 
known  by  others  ;  looking  on  it  as  a  fure  figa 
that  fhe  had  nothing  pleafmg  in  her. 

A  great  part  of  the  barbarifm  and  rufticity 
in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  mufl  indeed  be  im- 
puted to  the  want  of  culture  ;  for  they  who,  in 
ibme  parts,  have  enjoyed  that  advantage,  are 
found  to  be  no  lefs  rational  than  other  men  : 
and  if  they  do  not  attain  to  all  the  politenefs 
of  civilized  nations,  they,  at  leaft,  think  pro- 
perly. 

The  Indians  of  the  million  of  Paraguay  arc, 
among  others,  remarkable  inftances  of  this ; 
who  from  an  ambulatory  and  favage  manner  of 
living,  have  been  reduced  to  order,  reafon,  and 
religion.  For  which  purpofe  fchools  were  fet 
up  for  inftruding  the  young  Indians  iri  Spa- 
nifh ;  and  fuch  as  v/ere  found  to  be  of  a  fuit- 
able  genius,  wei-e  taught  Latin  :  fo  that  in  all 
the  villages  they  are  not  only  taught  to  read 
and  write,  but  alfo  inftruded  in  mechanic  arts  : 
and  the  artificers  here  are  not  inferior  to  thofe 
of  Europe.  Thefe  Indians  in  their  cuftoms 
and  intelle6t:s  are  a  different  fort  of  people  fronx 
thofe  before-mentioned  :  they  have  a  know- 
ledge of  things,  a  clear  difcernment  of  the 
turpitude  of  vice,  and  the  amiablenefs  of  virtue  ; 
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acting  up  likewifeto  thefefentlments.  Not  that 
they  have  any  natural  advantages  over  the 
other  ;  for  it  has  been  obferved,  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  that  the  Indians  of  its  feveral 
l^rovinces  are  alike i  fo  that  thofe  of  Qtiito  are 
TiOt  more  deficient  in  their  underftandings  than 
thofe  of  Valles  or  Lima ;  nor  are  thefe  more 
acute  or  fao;acious  than  the  natives  of  Chili  and 
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In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced, 
we  have  a  general  inftance  in  the  province  of 
Qiiito  ;  for  all  the  Indians  brought  up  to  handi- 
craft trades  in  cities  and  large  towns,  and  who 
fpeak  Spanifh,  are  far  more  acute  and  fenfible 
than  thofe  who  have  fpent  their  lives  in  little 
villages;  and  their  behaviour  more  comformabie 
to  the  didlates  of  a  rational  being.  They  are 
men  of  abilities  and  fliill,  having  alfo  divefted 
themfelves  of  many  of  their  errors;  whence 
they  are  denominated  ladino's,  or  knowing 
men ;  and  if  they  retain  any  of  the  culpable 
practices  of  the  former,  it  is  from  the  Infection 
of  intercourfe,  or  from  a  miftaken  notion,  that 
they  fhould  keep  them  up,  as  tranfmitted  to 
them  from  their  anceflors.  Among  thefe  are 
chiefly  diftinguifhed  the  barber-furgeons,  who 
bleed  with  fuch  dexterity,  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
very  good  judges,  to  equal  the  moft  famous  in 
Europe :  and  their  intercourfe  with  perfons  of 
a  liberal  education  enlightens  their  under- 
ilandings,  fo  that  they  diftinguifh  themfelves  to 
great  advantage  among  their  countrymen. 

The  Indians  in  general  are  robuft  and  of  a 
good  conftitution ;  and  though  the  venereal 
diftemper  is  (o  common  in  Quito,  it  is  feldom 
knov^^n  among  them  j    the   principal  caufe  of 
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which  unqueftlonably  lies  in  the  quality  of  the 
juices  of  their  body  not  being  fufceptible  to  the 
venom  of  this  diftemper.  Many,  however,  at- 
tribute it  to  the  quality  of  the  chicha,  their  com- 
mon drink. 

The  difeafe  which  makes  the  greateft  havock 
among  them,  is  the  fmall-pox,  which  is  fo  fatal, 
that  few  efcape  it  ^  accordingly  it  is  looked 
upon,  in  this  country,  as  a  peftilence.  This 
diftemper  is  not  continual  as  in  other  nations, 
feven,  eight,  or  more  years  palling  without  its 
being  heard  of :  but  when  it  prevails,  tovvns 
and  villages  are  foon  thinned  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. This  defolation  is  owing  partly  to  the 
malignity  of  the  difeafe,  and  partly  to  the  want 
of  phyficians  and  nurfes. 

Indies,  West,  a  name  given  to  America, 
in  contra-diftin£fcion  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  inAfia; 
the  former  lying  W.  of  Europe,  and  the  lat- 
ter E.  The  name  owes  its  origin  to  a  pre- 
fumption  of  the  firft  difcoverers  of  America^ 
that  they  extended  and  even  joined,  though 
diftant  from  each  other  about  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  terraqueous  globe.     See  Ame* 
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Inna-Quito,  one  of  two  fpacious  plains 
upon  the  N.  fide  of  Quito,  in  Peru.  See 
Quito. 

Inverness,  New,  a  fettlement  of  Georgia, 
in  North  America,  fo  called  from  its  havins: 
been  principally  peopled  by  Highlanders  and 
fervants  collected  from  the  town  and  fhire  of 
the  fame  name  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
carried  from  thence  by  captain  William  Mack- 
intofh,  in  the  year  1738,  by  order  of  the 
Georgia  truftees,  and  under  the  command   of 
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captain  George  Dunbar.  It  lies  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  province,  on  the  river  Alatamha,  about 
20  miles  from  Frederica. 

John's,  St.  an  ill  and  in  the  bay,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  of  St.  Laurence,  in  North 
America.  It  has  Nova  Scotia  on  the  S.  and 
W.  and  Cape  Breton  on  tlie  E. 

JoNAs's,  SuND,  the  moil  northern  inlet  on 
the  weilern  coaft  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  bay, 
lying  near  the  ar6^ic  circle,  in  lat.  76.  N. 

Ipswich,  Nev/,  a  tovm  of  Efiex  county, 
the  mofl:  northerly  part  of  the  colony  of  Maf- 
fachuiet's  bay.  It  lies  on  the  north  fide  of 
Cape  Anne,  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  river.  The 
inferior  court  is  kept  here  the  lail  Tuefday  in 
March,  and  the  fuperior  the  third  Tuefday  in- 
May. 

Iron-castle,  or  as  the  Spaniards  call  it, 
St.  Philip  de  todo  Fierro,  one  of  the  forts  op 
Porto  Bello,  in  South  America,  which  admiral 
Vernon  took  and  deftroyed  in  1739. 

Iroquois,  the  moft  confiderable  and  beft 
jcnov/n  of  all  the  Indians  of  North  America,  as 
well  as  the  flrongeft  and  moft  powerful. 

Theircountrylies  between  lat.  41.  and  44.  Nv 
^d  extends  about  70  or  80  leagues  from  E. 
to  W.  From  the  fource  of  the  river  of  the 
Iroquois  to  that  of  Richelieu  and  Sorel  ;  from 
the  lake  of  St.  Sacrement  to  the  fall  of  Niagara ; 
and  upwards  of  40  leagues  from  N.  to  S.  name- 
ly, from  the  fpring-head  of  the  river  Agniers  to 
the  Ohio,  which,  together  with  Peniylvania, 
forms  the  fouthern  boundary.  It  is  terminated 
on  the  W.  by  lake  Ontario,  on  the  S.  W.  by 
lake  Ericj  on  the  N.  by  lake  George,  and  the 
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river  St.    Laurence,    and  by  New   York  on 
the  N.  E. 

They  are  divided  into  feveral  cantons,  the  five 
principal  of  w^hich  are,  the  Tfonantovans,  Go- 
yogoans,  Ounotagues,  Ounogoats,  and  Agniez. 

Thefe  five  nations  have  each  a  large  village, 
confifting  of  mean  huts,  about  30  leagues 
from  one  another,  moftiy  feated  along  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  lake  Ontario,  They  all 
fpeak  nearly  the  fame  language,  and  unite  in  a 
kind  of  Svi^ifs  democracy.     See  Indians. 

IsGA,  or  rather  Ica,  vi^ith  Pifco  and  Nafca, 
three  to vi^ns  from  v^hich  a  jurifdiition  of  Lima 
in  Peru,  South  America,  has  its  name. 

One  part  of  the  jurifdi61:ion  extends  above 
60  leagues  along  the  coaft  to  the  fouthward, 
but  intermixed  with  fome  defarts  ;  fo  that   the 
country  being  fand}'',  thofe  parts  which  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  trenches  cut  from  the 
rivers,  are  gl:neraily  barren  :  but  there  are  fome 
tra6ls,  vv^hich,  w^ithout  the  benefit  of  an  arti- 
ficial watering,  are  p-lanted  with  vines,  and  pro- 
duce excellent  grapes  ;  the  root  being  fupplied 
v/ith   moifture   from  the  internal  humidity  of 
the  earth.     Great  quantities  of  wine  are  made 
from  them,  and  chiefly  exported  to  Calao,  and  . 
from  thence  to  Guayaquil,  and  Panama  :     alfb 
to    Guamanga,    and    other    inland    provinces. 
They  alfo  extra^  from  thefe  wines  great  quan- 
tities of  brandy.      Some  parts  of  this  jurifdic- 
tion  are  planted  with  olive  trees,  which  produce-' 
excellent  fruit  either  for  eating  or  for  oil. 

The  fields  v/hich  are  watered  by  the  trenches, 
yield  an   uncommon  plenty  of  wheat,  maize,, 
and  fruits.     This  jurildi6tion  is  remarkable  for 
fpacious  woods  of  carob  trees,  with  the  fruit  of 
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which   the  inhabitants   feed  vaft  numbers   of 

aiTes  for  the  ufes  of  agriculture,  both  in  their 
own  and  the  neighbouring  jurifdidions.     The 

Indians  who  Jive  near  the  fea  apply  themfelves 
to  fifhing,  and,  after  faking  of  their  fifh,^  carry 
them  to  the  towns  among  the  mountains,  where 
they  never  fail  of  a  good  market. 

Juan  Fernandes,  an  ifland  in  the  South 
Sea,  lying  in  lat.  33.  40.  S.  loo  leagues  diftant 
from  the  continent  of  Chili,  and  440  to  the  N. 
of  Cape  Horn.  On  the  E.  fide  of  it  is  a  fmail 
ifland,  called  Goat-ifland,  and  on  the  S.  W.  a 
rock,  called  Monkey  Key.  It  has  two  bays, 
where  fhips  may  ride  in  fafety,  one  called  Eaft- 
Bay,  and  the  other  Cumberland  Bay ;  but  the 
latter,  which  is  that  where  commodore  Anfon's 
fquadron  lay,  is  the  moft  commodious. 

The  ifland  ixfelf  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  its 
greateft  extent  being   between  four   and   five 
leagues,  and    its   greateft  breadth    hardly  five 
miles.     The  only  fafe  anchoring  at  this  ifland 
is  on  the  north  fide,  in  one  of  the  bays  above- 
mentioned  :  but  the  middlemoft,  known  by  the 
name  of  Cumberland  Bay,  is  the  wideft  and 
deepeft,  and  in  all  refpefts  much  the  beft.     The 
other  two  bays,  denominated  the  E.  and  W. 
Bays,    are  fcarcely  more  than  good   landing- 
places,  where  boats  may  conveniently  put  their 
cafks  on  ihore.    Cumberland  Bay  is  pretty  well 
fecured  to  the  fouthward,  lying  only  expofed 
from  the  N.  by  W.  to  the  E.  by  S.    and  as  the 
northerly  winds  feldom  blow  in  that  climate, 
and  never  with  any  violence,  the  danger  from 
that  quarter  is  not  worth  attending  to. 

As  this  laft  mentioned  bay  is  by  far  the  moft 
commodious  road  in  the  ifland,  fo  it  is  ad- 
yifeable  fox  all  Ihips  to  anchor  on  the  weftern 
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fide  of  it,  within  little  more  than  two  cables 
length  of  the  beach.  Here  they  may  ride  in 
forty  fathom  of  water,  and  be  in  a  great  meafure 
iheltered  from  a  large  heavy  fea,  which  comes 
rolling  in,  whenever  an  eaftern  or  a  weftern  wind 
blows.  It  is  however  expedient,  in  this  cafe, 
to  cackle,  or  arm  the  cables  with  an  iron  chain, 
or  good  rounding,  for  five  or  fix  fathom  from 
the  anchor,  to  fecure  them  from  being  rubbed 
by  the  foulnefs  of  the  ground. 

The  northern  part  of  this  ifland  is  compofed 
of  high  craggy  hills,  many  of  them  inacceiTible, 
though  generally  covered  with  trees.  The  foil 
is  loofe  and  fhallow,  fo  that  very  large  trees  on 
the  hills  foon  perifh  for  want  of  nourifliment. 

The  fouthern,  or  rather  S.  W.  part  of  the 
ifland,  is  widely  different  from  the  reft,  being 
dry,  ftony,  and  deftitute  of  trees ;  but  very  flat  and 
low,  compared  with  the  hills  on  the  northern  fide. 
This  part  of  the  ifland  is  never  frequented  by  Ihips, 
being  furrounded  by  a  fl:eep  fhore,  and. having 
little  or  no  frefii  water.  It  is  alfo  expofed  to  the 
foutherly  winds,  which  generally  blow  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  year  ;  and  about  the  winter  folftice 
very  hard.  The  trees  of  which  the  woods  on 
the  northern  fide  of  the  ifland  are  compofed, 
are  generally  of  the  aromatic  kind,  and  of  va- 
rious forts.  There  are  none  of  them  of  a  mag- 
nitude to  yield  any  confiderable  timber,  except  the 
myrtle  trees,  which  are  the  largeft  on  the  ifland. 
The  top  of  the  myrtle  tree  is  circular,  and  ap- 
pears as  uniform  and  regular,  as  if  clipped  by 
art  :  it  bears  on  its  bark  an  excrefcence  re- 
fembling  mofs,  but  taftes  and  fmells  like  gar- 
lick.  Here,  is  the  pimento,  and  the  cabbage 
tree,  but  in  no  great  plenty* 
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In  fome  places  are  feveral  hills  of  a  peculiar  fort 
of  red  earth,  exceeding  vermilion  in  colour; 
which  perhaps,  on  examination,  might  prove 
ufeful  for  many  purpofes. 

The  ifland  abounds  with  plants  of  various 
kinds,  efpecially  thofe  ufually  efteemed  as  ex- 
cellent in  thofe  fcorbutic  diforders  contracted 
by  fait  diet,  and  long  voyages;  particularly 
water-crefles,  and  purflain,  with  excellent  wild 
forrel,  and  a  vaft  profufion  of  turneps,  and  Sici- 
lian radifhes. 

The  v/oods  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland 
are  free  from  all  bufhes  and  underwood,  and 
affords  an  eafy  pafTage  through  every  part  of 
them  ;  and  the  irregularities  of  the  hills  and 
precipices,  form,  by  their  various  combinations, 
a  great  number  of  romantic  vallies,  moll  of 
which  have  a  ftream  of  the  clearefl  water  run- 
ning through  them,  and  at  lafl:  tumble  in  caf- 
cades  from  rock  to  rock,  till  they  fall  into  the 
ocean.  Some  particular  fpots  in  thefe  valleys, 
where  the  fhade  and  fragrance  of  the  contiguous- 
woods,  the  loftinefs  of  the  overhanging  rocks, 
and  the  tranfparency  and  frequent  falls  of  the 
neighbouring  flreams,  exhibit  fcenes  of  fuch 
elegance  and  dignity,  as  perhaps  are  hardly  to 
be  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  In 
fhort,  the  fimple  productions  of  unaflifted  na- 
ture may  liere  be  faid  to  excel  all  the  fictitious 
defcriptions  of  the  moft  animated  imagination. 

This  ifiand  formerly  abounded  with  vaft 
numbers  of  goats,  being  the  ufual  ftation  of 
the  privateers  who  then  frequented  thofe  feas  : 
and  there  are  two  inftances,  one  of  a  Muf- 
^uito  Indian,  and  another  of  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk, a  Scotfman,  who  were  left  by  their  re- 
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fpe£llve  fliips,  and  lived  alone  upon  this  iflan<f 
for  fome  years,  and  confequently  were  no  ftran- 
gers  to  its  produce. 

But  the'Spaniards  being  informed  of  the  advan- 
tages vi^hich  the  privateers  drew  from  thefe  provi- 
fions,  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the  breed,  by  put- 
ting on  fhore  great  numbers  of  large  dogs,  which 
have  increafed  apace,  and  deftroyed  all  the  goats 
in  the  acceffible  part  of  the  country ;  fo  that 
there  now  remain  only  a  few  among  the  craggs 
and  precipices,  where  the  dogs  cannot  follow 
them :  thefe  are  divided  into  feparate  herds  of 
20  or  30  each,  which  inhabit  diftinfb  faftnefTes^ 
and  never  mingle  with  one  another. 

But  what  is  moil  remarkable,   is  an  amphi- 
bious creature  to  be  met  with,  called  afea  lioHj 
(Ulloa  term,s  it  a  fea  wolf)   which  bears   fome 
refemblance   to   a   feal,  though    much   larger; 
Thefe  animals,  at  their  full  growth,  are  from 
12  to  20  feet  in  length,  and  from  8  to  15   in 
circumference  :  they  are  extremely  fat ;  fo  that, 
after  having  cut  through  the  fkin,  which  is  a- 
bout  an  inch  in  thicknefs,   there  is  at   leaft  a 
foot  of  fas  before  you  can  come  at  either  lean  or 
bones  ;  and  the  fat  of  fome  of  the  largefl:  have 
afforded  a  butt  of  oil.     They  are  likewife  very 
full  of  blood  ;    for  if  they  are  deeply  wounded, 
in  a  dozen  places,  there  will  infbantly  gufh  oui 
as  many  fountains  of  blood,  fpouting  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance.       Their  fkins  are  covered 
with  fliort  hair,   of  a  light  dun '  colour  ;    but 
their  tails  and  iins,  which  ferve  them  for  feet  on 
fhore,   are  almoft  black:  their  fins  are  divided 
at  the  ends,  like  fingers;   the  web  which  joins 
'them  not  reaching  to  the  extremities,  and  each  of 
^hefe  extremities  is  furnifhed  with  a  nail.     The 
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males  have  a  large  fnout  or  trunk  hanging 
down  five  or  fix  inches  below  the  end  of  the 
upper  jaw ;  a  particular  not  found  in  the  fe- 
males :  befides,  the  males  are  much  larger. 

Thefe  animals  divide  their  time  equally  be- 
tween the  land  and  fea,  continuing  at  fea  all 
the  fummer,  and  coming  on  fhore  at  the  fetting 
in  of  the  winter,  where  they  refide  during  that 
whole  feafon.  In  this  interval  they  engender, 
and  bring  forth  their  young ;  and  have  generally 
two  at  a  birth  :  thefe  they  fuckle  with  cheir 
milk,  they  being  at  firft  about  the  fize  of  a  full 
grown  feal.  During  the  time  of  thefe  animals^- 
continuance  on  fhore,  they  feed  on  the  grafs 
and  verdure  which  grows  near  the  banks  of  the 
frefh  water  ftreams  ;  and  when  not  employed 
in  feeding,  they  fleep  in  herds  in  the  moft 
miry  places  they  can  find  :  but  they  are  of  a  very 
lethargic  difpofition,  andnoteafily  awaked.  Each 
herd  places  fome  of  their  males  at  a  diftance, 
in  the  nature  of  eentinels,  who  never  fail  to  a- 
larm  them,  whenever  any  perfon  attempts  to 
moieft,  or  even  approach  them  :  and  they  are 
very  capable  of  alarming,  even  at  a  confidera- 
ble  diftance;  for  the  noife  they  make  is  very 
loud,  and  of  different  kinds  ;  fometimies  grunt- 
ing like  hogs,  and  at  other  times  fnorting  like 
Jborfes  in  full  vigour. 

Fifli  is  here  in  vaft  plenty,  and  with  the  great- 
eft  variety  ;  cod  of  a  prodigious  magnitude, 
gropers,  large  breams,  maids,  filver  fifh,^ 
congers  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  and  above  all,. 
a  black  fiih,  the  moit  valued  of  all,,  and  called 
by  fome  a  chimney-fweeper,  refembling  in 
fbape  a  carp.  Befides  the  fifh  already  men- 
tioned, crawfish,  weighing  eight  or  nine  pounds 
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a-picce,  of  a  moll  excellent  tafte,  are  found  here 
in  great  abundance. 

JucATAN  or  Yucatan,  one  of  the  {even 
provinces  of  the  audience  of  Mexico,  in  North 
America.  It  is  a  peninfula,  furrounded  on  the 
W.  and  N.  by  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  between 
the  bay  of  Campeachy  on  the  S.  W.  and  that 
of  Honduras  on  the  S.  E.  having  the  little  pro- 
vince ofTabafco  on  the  S.  W.  and  that  of 
Vera-paz  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala  on  the 
S.  where  it  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  an 
ifthmus  not  40  leagues  broad.  This,  in  all 
refpe61:s,  is  a  very  noble  country :  it  extends 
fromlat.  17.  to  21.  30.  N.  and  from  long.  gi. 
to  95.  W. 

This  climate  is  pretty  warm  in  fummer, 
which  begins  about  April,,  and  ends  in  Septem- 
ber. It  rarely  rains  here  during  the  winter 
feafon,  though  the  weather  is  tolerably  cool^ 
except  in  January  and  February,  which  are  al- 
moft  as  hot  as  in  the  middle  of  fummer.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  healthy  country,  efpecially  a 
large  mountainous  tra^t,  extending  from  Sala- 
manca on  the  W,  to  the  eaftern  boundary, 
and  where  the  natives  live  to  a  vaft  age.  The 
fouth  frde  of  this  ridge  is  ill  peopled,  and  worfe 
cultivated,  for  want  of  water  ;  but  the  north 
part  is  very  populous,  being  rendered  pleafant 
by  gentle  breezes  ;  though  the  fun  is  very  hot^ 
The  days  and  nights  are  nearly  equal  all  the 
year.  The  foil,  when  properly  cultivated,  pro- 
duces great  quantities  of  corn,  cotton,  and  in- 
digo. All  forts  ©f  cattle,  wild  beafts,  honey, 
wax,  and  fowl,  are  here  in  great  plenty  ^  and 
on  the  coall  are  found  large  pieces  of  amber  : 
but  as  no  mines  wcie  ever  difcovered  in  this 
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country,  the  Spaniards  are  not  fond  of  making 
fettlements  here ;  fo  that  it  abounds  moftly 
with  Indians  fubject  to  the  Spaniards,  who  em- 
ploy them  in  making  fait  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  where  they  are  forced  to  endure  all  the 
extremities  of  the  weather,  without  fo  much  as 
a  hut  to  fhelter  them  :  they  likewife  keep  their 
cattle,  and  do  every  other  fervile  office  for 
them.  Thispeninfula  has  very  few  rivers,  but 
wells  without  number  ;  and  wherefoever  they 
dig  up  the  land,  abundance  of  fhells  are  found, 
which,  with  the  lownefs  of  the  country,  and 
fhallownefs  of  the  fea  about  it,  has  induced 
many  to  think  that  the  greateft  part  of  it  was 
once  under  water. 

The  Spaniards  tell  us,  that  when  they  firll 
came  into  this  country,  they  found  feme  fhadow 
of  baptifm,  v/hich  the  natives  called  a  fecond 
birth  ',  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  ground-work 
of  all  goodnefs  and  a  fecurity  againft  all  the 
fnares  of  evil  fpirits.  The  age  for  this  cere- 
mony was  betwixt  three  and  twelve;  and  none 
but  the  baptized  vvere  allowed  to  marry. 

The  capital  of  Jucatan  is  Campeachy;  in 
-the  bay  of  w^hich,  and  of  Honduras,  the 
former  lying  on  the  W.  and  the  latter' on 
the  E.  fide  of  this  province,  the  Englifh  cut 
their  logwood.  See  Campeachy  and  Hon- 
duras. 

Julian.  St.  an  harbour  on  the  coaft  o'"Pa- 
tao;onia,  in  South  America,  where  ihips  bound 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ufually  touch  for  refrejQi- 
ment.     Lat.  48.  51.  S,   long.  65.  10.  V/. 
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Kappas,  a  favage  tribe  of  Illinois  Indians^ 
in  Louifiana  :  thev  lie  a  IktlQ  above  the  So- 
thouis.  This  nation  was  formerly  very  nu- 
merous, before  the  difcovery  of  the  Miiliilippi. 
Oppofite  to  their  village  are  the  melancholy 
v/recks  of  Mr.  Lavv^'s  grant,  of  which  the 
French  company  are  proprietaries.  To  this 
fettiement?  nine  thoiifand  Palatines  Vv^ere  in- 
tended  to  have  been-fent.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  all  Louifiana,  a  country  more  proper 
for  producing  all  forts  of  grain  ;  and  it  abounds 
in  pafture  for  cattle:  but  Mr,  Law,  as  well 
as  th^  greatefl:  part  of  the  other  grantees,  were 
badly  ferved. 

Katherine,  St.  an  ifland  of  the  Brazils^ 
in  South  America,  reckoned  by  the  natives 
to  be  no  where  above  two  leagues  in  breadth, 
though  about  nine  in  length.  It  extends  from 
lat.  27.  35.  to  28.  S.  and  long.  49.  45.  W.  of 
London.  Though  it  be  of  a  confiderable  height, 
yet  it  is  fcarcely  difcernible  at  the  diftance  of 
ten  leagues,  beino-  then  obfcured  under  the 
continent  of  Brazil,  whofe  m.ountains  are  exr 
ceeding  high  :  but  on  a  nearer  approach,  it  is- 
eafy  to  be  diftinguifbed,  and  may  be  readily 
known  by  a  number  of  fmall  iflands  lying  at 
each  end,  and  fcattered  along  its  E.  fide. 

The  beft  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  between 
the  N.  E.  point  and  the  fmall  ifland  of  Alvo- 
redo,  where  fhips  may  pafs  under  the  guidance 
of  their  lead,  without  the  leail  apprehenfions 
of  dano-er. 

O 

The  north  entrance  of  .the  harbour  is  in 
breadth  about  five  miles  i  and  the  diftance  from 
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thence  to  the  illand  of  St.  Antonio,  is  eight 
miles  y  and  the  courfe  from  the  entrance  to 
St.  Antonio,  is  S.  S.  W.  half  W.  About  the 
middle  of  the  ifland  the  harbour  is  contracted 
by  two  points  of  land,  to  a  narrow  channel,  no 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile^broad,  and  only 
two  fathom  water;  being  navigable  but  for 
barks  and  boats,  though  it  -is  defended  by  a  bat- 
tery on  the  point  of  land,  on  the  iiland  fide,  and 
three  other  forts  are  carrying  on  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  harbour.  The  firft,  called  St.  Juan,  is 
built  on  a  point  of  St.  Katherine,  near  Parrot 
ifland'j  the  fecond,  in  form  of  a  half  moon,  on 
the  liTand  of  St.  Antonio  ;  and  the  third,  which 
has  fome  appearance  of  a  regular  fortification, 
is  on  an  iiland  near  the  continent,  wh^re  the 
governor  refides. 

The  foil  of  this  iiland  is  truly  luxuriant,  pro- 
ducing fruits  of  moft  kinds  fpontaneoufly,  and 
the  ground  is  covered  over  with  one  continued 
foreft  of  trees,  of  a  perpetual  verdure,  which, 
from  the  exuberance  of  the  foil,  are  fo  entangled 
with  briars,  thorns,  and  underwood,  as  to  form 
a  thicket  abfolutely  impenetrable,  except  by 
fome  narrow  pathways  which  the  inhabitants 
have  made.  Thefe,  with  a  few  fpots  cleared 
for  plantations  along  the  fhore  facing  the  con- 
tinent, are  the  only  uncovered  parts  of  the  iiland* 
The  woods  are  extremely  fragrant,  from  the 
many  aromatic  flirubs  and  trees  with  which 
they  abound  :  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all 
climates  thrive  here,  almoft  without  culture,  and 
are  to  be  procured  in  great  plenty;  fo  that  here 
is  no  want  of  pine-apples,  peaches,  grapes, 
'oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  melons,  apricots,  nor 
plantains » 
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There  are,  befides,  great  abundance  of  onI«n» 
and  potatoes.  The  provifioiis  of  other  kind^ 
are,  however,  Inferiorto  their  vegetables.  There 
are  fmall  wild  cattle  to  be  purchafed,  fome- 
what  like  buffaloes  ;  but  thefe  are  very  indif- 
ferent food,  their  flefli  being  of  a  loofe  texture^ 
and  generally  of  a  difagreeable  flavour,  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  wild  calabafh  on  which  they 
feed.  There  is  likewife  great  plenty  of  phea* 
fants,  but  much  inferior  to  thofe  in  England. 
The  other  provifions  of  the  place  are  monkieSj 
parrots,  and  fifb  of  various  forts,  which  abound 
in  the  harbour,  and  are  all  exceeding  good, 
and  eafily  catched  ;  there  being  a  great  number 
of  fmall  fandy  bays  very  convenient  for  draw- 
ing a  net. 

The  water,  both  on  the  ifland  and  the  oppo- 
iite  continent  is  excellent,  and  preferves  at  fea 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Thames  j  for  after  it  has 
been  in  the  caflc  a  day  or  two,  it  begins  to  purge 
itfelf,  and  ftinks  moft  intolerably,  and  is  fooQ 
covered  over  with  a  green  fcum  ;  but  this  in  a 
few  days  fubfides  to  the  bottom,  and  leaves  the 
water  as  clear  as  cryftal,  and  perfectly  fweet. 

There  are  many  inconvenlencies  attending 
the  ifland  of  St.Katherine,  partly  from  its  climates 
but  more  from  its  new  regulations,  and  the  late 
form  of  government  eftablifhed  there.  With 
regard  to  the  climate,  the  woods  and  hills  which 
furround  the  harbour,  prevent  a  free  circulation 
of  the  air;  and  the  vigorous  vegetation  which 
conftantly  takes  place  there,  furniihes  fuc^ 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  vapour,  that  all  the 
night  and  a  great  part  of  the  morning,  a 
thick  fog  covers  the  whole  country,  till  difli- 
pated  by  the  fun,   or  difperfed  by  a  bi-ifk  fea 
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breeze.  This  renders  the  place  cTofc  and  hu- 
mid, and  probably  occafioned  the  many  fevers 
and  fluxes  commodore  Anfon's  fquadron  were 
there  ai5ii6led  v/ith. 

To  thefe  exceptions  rauft  be  added,  that  all 
the  day  they  are  peftered  with  great  numbers 
of  mofchetoes^  not  much  unlike  the  g'nats  in. 
Engiand,  but  more  venomous  in  their  ftings  : 
and  at  fun-fet,  when  the  mofchetoes  retire, 
they  are  fucceeded  by  an  infinity  of  fcmd-fiies, 
which,  though  fcarcely  difcernible  to  the  naked 
eye,  make  a  mighty  buzzing ;  and  wherever 
they  bite,  raife  a  fmall  lump  in  theflefh,  which 
is  foon  attended  with  a  painful  itching,  like  that 
arifing  from  the  bite  of  an  Englifh  harveft  bag. 

KiCAPOus,  a  favage  people  of  Canada,  in 
North  America,  who,  with  the  IVlafiontins,  in- 
habit a  very  fine  country,  efpecially  that  which 
extends  itfelf  S.  to  the  Illinois  river. 

King's,  or  Pearl-Island,  a  fm.all  Ifland 
in  the  bay  of  Panamia,  in  South  America :  it  be- 
longs to  Spain,  and  is  famous  for  its  pearl  fifh- 
ery,  and  lies  in  lat.  7.  12.  N.  long.  81.  36.  W. 

KiLLiSTiNONS,  a  people  of  Canada,  in 
North  America,  otherwife  called  Criilinaux, 
or  Creeks . 

King  William's-Island,  a  denomina- 
tion given  by  Dampier  to  an  illand  of  New  Guinea. 
It  lies  in  lat.  21.  min.  S.  is  about  two  leagues 
and  an  half  in  length,  very  high,  and  extremely 
well  covered  with  woods.  The  trees  are  of 
different  forts,  mofi:  of  them  unknown  to  Eu- 
ropeans ;  but  all  very  green  and  flourifhing  r 
many  of  them  had  bloflbms,  and  of  various 
colours,  diiFufing  a  \Qry  fragrant  fmell. 

The 
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The  captain  faw  one  of  a  fmooth  body, 
without  knot  or  limb,  about  6o  or  70  fathom 
high  :  it  was  three  of  his  fathoms  round,  and 
kept  its  magnitude,  without  any  fenfible  dimi- 
nution to  the  top. 

The  mould  of  this  ifland  is  black,  but  not 
deep,  it  being  very  rocky.  On  the  ridge  and 
top  of  the  illand  there  are  many  palmetto  trees, 
whofe  heads  the  captain  could  difcover  above 
all  the  reft;  but  he  could  not  fee  their  bodies. 

King's-county,  in  New  York,  N.  Ame- 
rica, lies  oppofite  to  New  York,  on  the  N. 
fide  of  Long-illand.  The  inhabitants  are  all 
Dutch,  and  having  a  good  foil  near  our  mar- 
kets, are  generally  in  eafy  circumftances.  The 
country,  which  is  very  fm all,  is  fertile  in  every 
part,  and  contains  feveral  pleafant  villages. 

Kingston,  a  pretty  v^^ell  built  and  populous 
tov/n,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  fituated 
on  the  banks  of  Hudfon's,  or  Iroquois  river, 
about  ninety  miles  from,  its  mouth.  It  is  in- 
habited by  Englifh  and  Dutch,  but  the  houfes 
are  ftraggling,  except  about  a  hundred  that  are 
pretty  compa6l ;  and  thefe  indeed  are  the  chief 
part  of  the  town.  The  river  d^fopus  from 
New  Jerfey  falls  into  Hudfon's  river,  near  the 
town,  jby  means  of  which  there  is  a  good  com- 
munication between  the  two  provinces. 

Kingston,  a  town  of  Jamaica,  one  of  the 
Antilles  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies.  It  ftands  on 
the  N.  fide  of  Port  Royal  bay,  and  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  iiland  ;  at  leaft  the  place  where 
moft  of  the  fliipping  of  Jamaica  load  and  un- 
load :  it  is  at  prefent  a  feparate  parifh  of  itfelf, 
but  formerly  belonged  to  that  of  St,  Andrews  :. 
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it  is  about  five  miks  from  Port  Royal  by  water, 
but  not  lefs  than  15  by  land,  and  withal  a  very 
bad  road  to  it.  All  the  way  round  by  land  from 
Spanifh  Town,  on  the  N.  W.  it  is  19  miles, 
and  only  1 2  another  way^^  namely^-fix  by  water, 
and  fix  more  by  land. 

This  town  was  built  in  1692,  from  a  plaa 
of  colonel    Lilly's,  after  the  great  earthquake 
which  deftroyed  Port-royal.    It  lias  the  harbour 
of  the  latter  place  on  the  S.  W.  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Beefton^s  lands  on  the  W.  and  N.     This 
is  a  pretty  town,  containing  11  or  1200  houfes,. 
well  fituated,  and  daily  increafing.      It  is  laid 
out  into  little  fquares,  with  wide  regular  ftreets 
and  crofs  ftreets  at  right  angles ;  being  intended 
to  be  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad.     It 
is  the  refidence  of  the  moft  confiderable  mer- 
chants, whofe  fhips  load  and  unload  here  :  this 
renders  it  a  place  of  vaft  trade;   and   there  are 
never  lefs  than  2  or  300  veflels  in  the  bay  be- 
fore it,  infomuch  that  it  almoft  vies  with  Port 
Royal.  ^     The  harbour  is    fpacious,    and   the 
fhips  lie  land  locked  :    but  the  peninfula  which 
covers  them  from  the  fea  being  low  and  narrow, 
they  are  not  altogether  fafe  from  florms.     It 
mufters  10  companies  of  foot,  and   two  troops 
of  horfe,  being  in  all    about  eleven  hundred 
men.     Here  is  one  church,  tv/o  Jewifh  fyna- 
gogues,  and  a  quaker's  meeting-houfe.   It  fends 
three  reprefentatives  to  the  aflembly.    Here  are 
held  the   quarter  feffions,    befides  a  court  of 
.common-pleas   every  two  months,  and  a  re- 
ceiver general,  naval  officer,  fecretary,  and  fur- 
veyor  of  the  iiland,  are  obliged  to  keep  offices 
kcre.  Lat.  17.  40.  N.  long.  JS'S^'  ^' 
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Labrador,  terra  »e,  one  of  the  nor- 
thern countries  of  America,  called  alfo  New 
Britain  and  Eskimaux.  It  lies  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Groenland.  It  has  Hudfon's  Streights 
and  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on,  the  N.  £•• 
and  the  latter  alfo  on  the  E.  On  the  S.  E. 
it  is  divided  from  Newfoundland  by  the  ftreights 
of  Belleifle,  on  the  S.  it  has  the  gulph  and 
river  of  St.  Laurence,  with  part  of  Canada  ; 
and  on  the  W.  Hudfon's  Bay.  It  extends  from 
lat.  50.  to  63.  N.  and  from  long.  51.  to  79.  W, 
It  is  almoft  of  a  triangular  form,  but  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  inland  parts  of  the  country, 
and  only  an  imperfecSl  one  of  the  coaft.  The 
great  poverty  and  ferocity  of  the  people  who 
live  near  the  fea  fliore,  with  the  exceffive  cold- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  have  deterred  Europeans 
from  fettling  any  colonies  here.  The  natives 
hunt  for  furs,  in  which  they  carry  on  a  traf- 
fic with  the  Europeans.  This,  with  the  coaft 
on  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, was  ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1 7 13. 

Among  all  the  people  known^  in  America, 
none  are  fo  conformable  to  the  iaea  conveyed 
by  the  word  favages  as  the  Efkimaux,  who 
are,  in  all  refpecls,  a  very  brutal   people.     See 

ESKIMAUX. 

Labrador-lakes,  the  name  of  feveral 
colledions  of  water  in  Cape-Breton,  which 
empty  tlkemfelves  eaflward  into  the  fea,  by  two 
channels  of  unequal  breadth,  formed  by  the 
ifle  of  Verderonne,  or  la  Boularderie,  which  is 
about  (even  or  eight  leagues  long. 
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Lambayeque,  a  town  on  the  road  from 
Guayaquil  to  Lima,  in  Peru.  It  confifts  of  about 
1500  houfes,  built  of  different  materials  ;  but  in 
general  of  bajareques,  or  unburnt  bricks  :  fomc 
are  of  cane,  plaiftered  over  with  clay  both  on  the 
infide  and  outfide.  The  meaneft  among  them, 
which  are  the  habitations  of  the  Indians,  con- 
fift  entirely  of  cane.  The  number  of  its  in- 
habitants amo^j-nts  to  about  3000,  of  which 
there  are  fome  very  confiderable  and  opulent 
families  :  but  the  generality  are  poor  Spaniards, 
Mulattoes,  Meftizoes,  and  Indians.  The  pa- 
rochial church  is  built  of  ftone,  large,  and 
beautiful,  and  the  ornaments  of  it  very  fplendid. 
It  has  four  chapels  called  Ramos,  v/ith  an  equal 
number  of  priefts,  who  take  care  of  the  fpiri- 
tual  concerns  of  the  Indians,  and  alfo  attend  by 
turns  on  the  inhabitants. 

This  town  was  not  very  populous  before  the 
families  which  inhabited  the  city  of  Sana  re- 
moved hither,  on  its  being  facked  by  Edward 
Davis,  an  Englifh  adventurer,  who  carried 
away  every  thing  valuable,  and  what  remained 
vjas  fwept  away  by  a  fudden  inundation  of  the 
river  of  the  fame  name. 

Lambayeque  is  now  the  refidence  of  a  cor- 
regidor,  having  under  his  jurifdiition,  befides 
many  other  towns,  that  of  Morrope.  One  of 
the  two  officers  of  the  revenue  appointed  for 
Truxillo,  alfo  refides  here.  The  walls  of  the 
place  are  wafhed  by  a  river  of  the  fame  name  ; 
and  when  the  waters  are  high,  is  crofTed  over  a 
wooden  bridge :  but  it  is  generally  forded,  and 
is  fometimes  quite  dry. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Lambayeque,  as 
far  as  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants  has  im- 
proved 
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iptoved  it,  by  canals  cut  from  the  river,  abounds 
in  feveral  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits ;  fome 
of  the  fame  kind  wrkh  thofe  known  in  Europe^ 
and  others  of  the  Creole  kind,  being  European 
firuits  planted  there  5  but  undergone  confidera** 
ble  alterations  from  the  nature  of  the  climate* 

About  10  leagues  from  it,  are  efpaliers  of 
vines,  from  the  grapes  of  which  they  make 
wine;  but  neither  fo  good,  nor  in  fuch  plenty, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Peru.  Many  of  the  poor 
people  here  employ  themfelves  in  cotton  y/orks  ; 
as  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  quilts,  mantelets^ 
and  the  like. 

Lambayeque  lies  four  leagues  from  Morrope, 
in  lat.  6.  41.  37.  S.  long.  76.  15.  W. 

Lampa,  a  jurifdiftion  of  Cufco,  in  Pera> 
S.  America,  it  begins  about  30  leagues  S.  of 
the  city  of  Cufco,  and  is  the  principal  province 
among  thofe  included  under  the  name  of  Galiao. 
Its  plains  are  interrupted  with  fmall  hills  ;  but 
both  -abound  in  good  pafture  :  and  accordingly 
this  province  is  in  particular  remarkable  for  its 
quantity  of  cattle,  with  which  it  carries  on  a 
very  profitable  trade  :  but  the  air  being  every 
where  cold,  the  only  fruits  are  papas  and  qui- 
neas.  Another  very  important  advantage  is, 
its  filver  mines,  w"hich  are  very  rich,  and  con- 
ftantly  worked. 

Lancaster  Bay,  a  found  or  inlet  on  the 
weftern  coaft  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Bay.  The 
furthermoft  part  lies  in  lat.  74.  20.  N.  the  moft 
northerly  is  called  Alderman  Jonas's  found, 
and  lies  in  lat.  76.  N. 

Lapis  Lazuli  Rock,  a  fmall  rocky  ifland, 
almoft  covered  with  the  fea^  near  the  coaft  of 
Nova-Scotia.     It  lies  about  three  fourths  of  a 
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kagiie' from  the  ifle  Monano,  and  fliews  the: 
paflage  into  St.  John's  river,  on  the  north  fide 
©f  Ftindy -bay,  and  La  Plate.  > 

V'LaRicaxas,  a  province  of  La  Paz,  and- 
audience  of  Gharcas,  in  Peru.  It  lies  adjacent' 
tothe  territories  of  the  jurifdi6lion  of  La  Paz, 
and  to  the  N.  of  that  city,  extending  riS  leagues 
from-  E.  to  W.  and  about  30.  from  N.  to  S.' 
I'he  temperature  of  the  air  is  different  in  dif-' 
ferent  parts;  aad  feme  of  its  productions  are; 
'the  fame  with  thofe  of  Carabaya,  on  v/hich ; 
it  borders  to  the  northvv^ard,  ; 

The  whole  province  abounds  in  gold  mines,- 
the  metal  of  which  is  of  fo  fine  a  quality,  that 
its  ilandard  is  23  carat?,  and  three  grains. 

In  this  province  is  the  celebrated  mountain 
of  Sunchuli,  where,  about  56  years  ago,  was 
difcovered  a  gold  mine,  remarkably  rich,  and 
of  the  ftandard  above-mentioned.  But  when 
in  its  higheft  profperity,  it  was  unfortunately 
overflowed ;  and  notwithftanding  prodigious 
fums  v/ere  expended  in  endeavouring  to  drain 
it,  all  the  labour  and  charges  were  thrown- 
away,  the  works  being  injudicioufly  carried. on.' 

Latacunga,  Assien-to  of,  the  firft  ju- 
rifdi^tion  to  the  fouthward  of  that  of  Qui-to, 
in  Peru. 

The  word  afliento  implies,  a  place  lefs  than 
a  town,  but  larger  than  a  village.  It  ftands  in 
a  wide  plain,  having  on  its  eafl  fide  the  eaftern 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  from  which  projects  a 
very  high  mountain;  and  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  its  foot  is  fituated  Latacunga,  in  lat.  55. 
mhi.  14  fee.  30  thirds  S.  On  its  W.  fide  is  a 
rher,  which,  though  fomctimes  fordable,  upon 
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any  increafe  of  the  v/aters,  muft  be  pafTed  over 
the  bridge. 

This  aiiiento  is  large  and  regular,  the  lireets 
broad  and   ftrait,    the  houfes   of  flone,   arch- 
ed,   and    well    contrived ;     but   by  reafon    of 
the  dangerous  confequences  fo  often   refaking 
from  earthquakes,   they  are  without  any  fiory. 
This  precaution  the  inhabitants  were  taught  to 
obferve  by   a  dreadful  dellruilion   of   all    the 
buildings,  on  the  20th  of  June,    1699,     This 
concuffion  was  general  over  all  the  province  of 
Quito;  and  its  effects,   in  many  other  places, 
equally  melancholy.     Out  of  600  ftone  houfee, 
the  number  of  which  this  aiiiento  then  con- 
fifted,  only  a  part  of  one,  and  the  jefuits  church, 
v/ere  left   {landing  ;    and   even  thefe  w^ere  fo 
greatly  fhattered,  that  there  was  a  neceility  for 
pulling  them  dov/n.     But  the  greateft  misfor- 
tune was,    that  moil    of  the  inhabitants   were 
buried  under  their  ruins  ;   the  earthquake  be- 
ginning at  one  in  the  morning,  a  timeofuniverfal 
lilence  and  fecrecy,  and  continued, its  concuf- 
fions,    at  (hort  intervals,  for  the  greatefl:  part 
of  the  day. 

:  The  ftone  of  which  the  houfes  and  churches 
are  built,  is  a  kind  of  pumice,  or  fpongy  floncj 
ejecled  from  volcanoes,  which  have  formed  inex- 
hauftible  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
io  light,  that  it  will  fwim  in  water,  and  from 
its  great  porofity,  the  lime  cements  the  diite- 
rent  pieces  very  ilrongly  together:  for  which 
reafon,  and  from  their  lov/nefs,  the  .houfes  are 
no v/ able  to  fupport  themfelves,  during  a  cori- 
cuiiion,  much  better  than  before  that  earthquake,' 
when  (qw  of  them  were  without  a  ilory :  ^nd 
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fhould  they  happen  to  be  thrown  down,  the 
■cralh,  in  all  probability,  would  be  much  lefs  fatal. 

This  juriidiclion  contains  17  principal  vil- 
lao-es.  The  air  of  the  sffiento  is  the  colder 
from  the  place  being  only  fix  leagues  from  the 
mountain  of  Cotopaxi ;  which,  as  it  is  not  leis 
in  height  or  extent  than  thofe  of  Ghimborazo 
and  Cayamburo,  fo,  like  them,  it  is  covered 
with  ice  and  fnow^  The  combuftible  fubftances 
v/ithin  the  bowels  of  this  mountain  firft  de- 
clared themfelves  in  1533,  when  Sebaftian  and 
Belaleazar,  who  undertook  the  conqueft  of  this 
province  had  entered  it,  and  proved  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  enterprize  :  for  the  Indians,  pof- 
fefled  with  the  truth  of  a  prediftion  of  their 
priefts,  that  on  the  burfting  of  this  volcano, 
and  the  invafion  of  a  foreign  army,  they  would 
be  deprived  of  their  country,  and  reduced  under 
the  government  of  an  unknown  prince,  were 
fo  ftruck  with  the  concurrence  of  the  burfting 
of  the  volcano,  and  the  invafion  of  a  foreign 
army,  that  thefpirit  which  univerfally  began  to 
(hew  itfelf  in  the  preparations  every  where  made 
for  a  vigorous  refiftance,  entirely  left  them, 
and  the  whole  province  was  eafily  conquered ; 
all  its  caciques  fubmitting  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  large  plain  in  which  the  affiento  ftands, 
is  full  of  fragments  of  rocks,  ejected  at  the  fup- 
pofed  ominous  eruption ;  and  fome  of  them  to 
the  diftance  of  five  leages  from  its  foot.  A  fe- 
cond,  but  lefs  dreadful  eruption,  happened  in  the 
year  1743. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  very  difFerent 
in  the  feveral  villages  of  thi9Jurifdi£iion  -,  being 
hot  in  thofe  which  lie  in  the  valleys,  temperate 
in  fuch  as  are  fituated  on  the  plains  :    whilil 
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the  air  in  thofe  which  border  on  the  mountains,, 
like  that  of  the  alliento,  is  cold,  and  fometimes 
to  an  exceifive  degree.  The  villages  are  in  ge- 
neral larger  and  more  populous  than  thofe  o^ 
the  other  jurifdi^ions  in  the  fame  province  : 
their  inhabitants  are  Indians,  Meftizoes,  and 
fome  few  Spaniards i, 

Befides  the  parochial  churchy  which  is  ferved 
by  two  pricfts,  one  for  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
other  for  the  Indians,  this  affiento  has  convents 
of  Francifcans,  Auguftines,  Dominicans,  the 
Fathers  of  Mercy,  and  a  college  of  Jefuits. 

The  churches  of  thefe  religious  are  welt 
feuilt,,  decently  ornamented,  and  kept  very 
neat.  The  inhabitants,  by  the  neareft  com- 
putation, amount  to  between  lo  and  12000,, 
chiefly  Spaniards  and  Meftizoes.  Among  the 
former  are  feveral  families  of  eminent  rank  and 
eafy  circumftances-  The  Indians  live  in.  a  fepa- 
rate  quarter,  contiguous  to  the  country. 

In  this  alliento  all  kinds  of  trades  and  me- 
chanic arts  are  carried  on ;  and,  as  in  aH  the 
other  parts  of  its  jurildidion,  it  has  a  confide- 
rable  number  of  manufa<5lories  of  cloth,  bays, 
and  tucuyos. 

Great  quantities  of  pork  are  falted  here  for 
fending  to  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Riobamba,, 
being  highly  valued  for  the  peculiar  flavour 
given  it  in.  the  pickling. 

All  the  neighbouring  country  is  fown  with 
clover,  and  interfperfed  with  plantations  ofwil-^ 
lows,  the  perpetual  verdure  of  which  2;ives  a 
chearful  afped;  to  the  country,  and  heightens 
the  pleafantnefs  of  the  affiento. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pugili,  and  Saquifili,   are 

p^Pteci  for  making  earthen  v/are  j  as  jars,  pans^ 
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pitchers,  Szc.  which  are  greatly  valued  all  over 
the  province  of  Quito.  The  clay  of  .u^hich 
they  are  made  is  cf  a  lively  red,  remarkably 
iiiie,  emittir.g  a  kind  of  fragrancy,  and  the 
v/orkmanihip  very  neat  and  ingenious. 

LemairEj  fee  Maire  Streight. 

Leon,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Panuco, 
in  Mexico-  It  has  rich  mines,  and  lies  30 
leagues  N.  of  Mechoacan,  and  55  N.  W.  of 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

Lewis,  the  principal  town  of  Suflex,  one^of 
the  lov/er  counties  of  Penfylvania,  in  North 
America.  It  is  large  and  handfome,  and  fiiu- 
ated  on  the  beautiful  bank  of  a  river,  the 
mouth  of  which  forms  the  harbour.  Before 
Levv'is  is  Cape  Hinlopen,  or  Cape  William- j 
and  20  miles  below  tliat,  Cape  James,  the  fur- 
thermoft  boundary  of  Penfylvania. 

Lewisburg,    See  Louisbourg. 

Lewis,  the  chief  port  of  Granada,  one  of 
the  Carribbeeiilands  inthe  Wefl  Indies,  and  be- 
longing; to  Great  Britain.  It  Hands  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  bay  on  the  W.  fide  of  the 
ifiand,  v/ith  a  fandy  bottom,  v/he,re  a  thoufand 
fhips,  from  3  to  400  tons  may  ride  fafe  from 
florms.  The  harbour  is  remarkably  capacious, 
being  fufficient  for  lOO  fail  of  icoo  tons  to 
moor  in.  Near  the  harbour  is  a  large  round 
bafon,  parted  from  it  by  a  fand-bank,  which,  if 
cut,  would  be  capable  of  holding  a  very  great 
number  of  vefTels:  but  by  reafon  ofthisbaiik, 
great  fhips  are  obliged  to  pafs  within  So'^paces 
of  one  of  the  two  little  mountains  which  are  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  about  half  a 
mile  afunder.  Upon  one  of  thefe  a  fort  has 
been   ereded  by   a  French  engineer,    v/ith  a 
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half-  moon  in  front,  and  other  regular  works^ 
all  of  good  flone.  The  fort  between  the  har- 
bour and  the  bafon  is  of  wood,  affect  fquare, 
and  encompafied  with  a  ftrong  palifadoe  of  en- 
tire trees.  At  the  two  corners  towards  the  fea 
are  two  little  wooden  pavilions,  inone  of  which 
the  commander  refides.  M.  Parquet,  its  firil 
proprietor,  lived  in  a  great  wildernefs  encom- 
palling  the  mountain,  near  the  harbour,  at  the 
foot  of  which  are  magazines  built  of  bricks 
and  timber.  The  church,  which  is  near  the  fort, 
is  built  of  canes  laid  upon  forks,  and  the  infide 
'has  the  fame  mean  appearance.  In  Parquet's 
time,  at  every  6th  cottage  there  was  a  little 
ientry-box  ereifled,  two  ftories  high,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  every  fix  habitations  retired 
in  the  night,  to  prevent  their  being  furprifed  by 
the  favages. 

Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  in  South  Ame- 
rica. It  is  alfo  called  Los  Reyes,  or  the  city 
of  the  kings,  and  is  ftill  the  emporium  of  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  following  account  of 
this  famous  city  was  written  before  the  dread- 
ful earthquake,  which  happened  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1746. 

The  city  of  Lima  was  founded  by  Don 
Francifco  Pizarro  on  the  i8th  of  January 
1535.  Its  fite  is  in  the  fpacious  and  delightful 
valley  of  Rimac,  the  true  name  of  the  city  it- 
felf,  the  name  of  Lima  being  only  a  corrupt 
pronunciation  of  that  Indian  word  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly both  the  valley  and  river  ftill  retairx 
the  name  of.  Rimac,  which  is  derived  from  an 
idol  to  which  the  Indians  and  their  Yncas  ufed 
to  facrifice.  This  idol  being  fuppofed  to  re^ 
turn  anfwers  to  the  prayers  offered  it,  they  called 
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iU  by  way  of  diftiadHon,  Rimac>  i;  e.  tl=^ 
fpeaker. 

Lima^  according  to  feveral  obfervations  made 
for  that  purpofe,  ftandsin  lat.  i2..  2.  31.  S.  and 
its  long,  is  75.  52.  W.  The  variation  of  the 
needle  is  9.  2.  30.  eaft.erly. 

Its  fituation  is  one  of  the  moft  advantageous 
that  can  be  imagined  ;  for,  being  in  the  centre 
of  that  fpacious  valley,  it  commands  the  whol^ 
without  any  difficulty.  To  the  northward,  at 
f  confiderable  diflance,  is  the  Cordillera,  01: 
chain  of  the  Andes,  whence  fome  hills  pro- 
je<5l  into  the  valley  ;  the  neareft  of  which  to 
the  city  are  thofe  of  St.  Chriftopher  and  A- 
mancaes.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  for- 
mer, according  to  a  geometrical  menfuration, 
by  Don  Juan,  andM.  dela  Condamine,  in  the 
year  17375  is  134  tpifes  :  but  father  Feuillee 
.makes  it  136  toifes  and  one  foot,  which  dif-. 
ference  doubtlefs  arifes  from  not  having  mea- 
fured  with  equal  precifion  the  bafe  on  which 
both  founded  their  calculations. 

The  height  of  the  Amancaes  is  little  lefs 
than  the  former,  and  ftands  abowt  a  quarter  of 
a  league  from  the  city, 

TYie  river  of  the  fame  name,  flows  by  the 
walls  of  Lima ;  and  when  not  in<:reafed  by 
the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  is  eafily  fordt 
able :  but  at  other  times,  befides  the  increafe 
of  its  breadth,  its  depth  and  rapidity  render 
fording  impoffible  j  and  accordingly  a  very  ele- 
gant and  fpacious  ftone  bridge  has  been  built, 
over  it,  having  at  one  end  a  gate,  the  beautiful 
archite^ure  of  which  is  equal  to  the  other- 
parts  of  this  ufeful  ftru6lure.  This  gate  forms 
the  entrance  into  the  city,  and   leads  to  the 
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grand  fquare,.  which  is  very  large,-  and  finely 
ornamented.  In  the  center  Is  a  fountain  equal- 
ly remarkable  for  its  grandeur  and  capacity.  In 
the  middle  of  it  is  a  brazen  ftatueof  Fame,  and 
on  the  four  right  angles  are  four  fmall  bafons,. 
The  water  is  thrown  out  through  the  trumpet 
of  the  ftatuc,  and  likewife  through  the  mouths 
of  eight  lions,  which  furround  it,  tending  greatly 
to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  whole  work.  The 
eaft  fide  of  the  fquare  is  filled  by  the  cathedral 
and  the  archiepifcopal  palace,  higher  than  any 
other  building  in  the  city*  Its  principal  foun- 
dations and  the  bafes  of  its  columns  and  pilaftersy 
together  with  the  capital  front  facing  the  weft, 
are  of  free-ftone  :  the  infide  refembles  that  of 
the  cathedral  of  Seville,  but  is  not  fo  large  :  the~ 
Dutfide  is  adorned  with  a  very  magnificent  fron- 
tifpiece,  rifing  into  two  lofty  towers ;  and  in- 
the  center  is  the  grand  portal :  round  the  whole 
runs  a  grand  gallery,  with  a  wooden  baluftrade,, 
refembiing  brafs  in  colour,  and  at  proper  di- 
Hances  are  feveral  pyramids,  which  greatly  aug- 
ment the  magnificence  of  the  ftru^ture.  In  the 
north  fide  of  the  fquare  is  the  viceroy's  palace,  in; 
v/hich  are"  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice,  together 
with  the  offices  of  the  revenue,  and  the  ftate^ 
prifon.  This  was  formerly  a  very  remarkable- 
building,  both  with  regard  to  its  largenefs  and 
architecture  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  it  belng^ 
thrown  down  by  the  dreadful  earthquake  with 
which  this  city  was  vifited  on  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1687,  it  now  confifts  only  of  fome  of  the 
lower  apartments  erecSled  on  a  terrace,  and  which- 
are  the  refidence  of  the  viceroy  and  his  family. 

On  the  "W.  fide,  which  faces  the  cathedral, 

is  the  council-houfe,  and  the  city  prifon.    The 
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fouth  fide  Is  filled  with  private  houfes,  which) 
like  the  former,  have  only  a  fingle  ftory  :  but 
the  fronts  being  of  flone,  their  uniformity,  por- 
ticos, and  elegance,  are  a  great  embellifhment 
to  the  fquare,  each  fide  of  which  is  80  toifes. 

The  form  of  the  city  is  triangular  ;  the  bafe, 
or  longefb  fide,  extending  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Its  length  is  1920  toifes,  or  exadlly 
two  thirds  of  a  league :  its  greateft  breadth  from 
N.  to  S.  that  is,  from  the  bridge  to  the  angle 
oppofite  to  the  bafe,  is  180  toiies,  or  two  fifths 
of  a  league.  It  is  furrounded  with  a  brick  wall, 
which  anfwers  its  original  intention;  but  is 
without  any  manner  of  regularity.  This  work 
was  begun  and  finiihed  in  the  year  1385  :  it  is 
fianked  with  34  badions,  but  without  any  plat- 
forms or  embrazures ;  it  being  intended  only 
to  inclofe  the  city,  and  render  it  capable  of 
fuftaining  any  fudden  attack  bf  the  Indians.  It 
has  in  its  whole  circuit  feven  gates  and  three 
pollerns. 

On  the  fide  of  the  river,  oppofite  to  the  city, 
is  a  i'uburb,  called  St.  Lazaro,  which  has  of 
late  greatly  increafed.  All  the  ftreets  of  this 
fuburb,  like  thofe  of  the  city,  are  broad,  parallel, 
or  at  right  angles ;  fome  running  from  N.  to 
S...  and  others  from  E.  to  W.  forming  fquares 
of  houfes,  each  150  yards  in  front,  the  ufual 
dimenfions  of  all  thefe  fquares  in  this  country, 
whereas  thofe  of  Qiiito  are  only  ico.  The 
Greets  are  paved,  and  along  them  run  ftreams 
of  water,  conduvSled  from  the  river  a  little  above 
the  city  ;  and  being  arched  over,  contribute 
greatly  to  its  cleanlinefs,  without  the  leaft  in- 
conveniency. 

The  houfes,  though  moftly  low?  are  coni- 
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modious,  and  make  a  good  appearance  :  they 
are  all  of  canes  ar\d  clay  :  they  indeed  appear 
to  be  compofed  of  more  folid  materials,  both 
with  reo;ard  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  principal 
walls,  and  the  imitation  ofcornifties  on  them. 
And  that  they  may  the  better  fupport  them- 
felves  under  the  fliocks  of  earthquakes,  of 
which  this  city  has  had  fo  many  dreadful  in- 
ftances,  the  principal  parts  are  of  wood,  mor- 
tifed  into  the  rafters  of  the  roof;  and  thofe 
which  ferve  for  walls,  are  lined  both  infide  and 
outfide,  with  wild  canes  and  ofiers,  fo  that  the 
timber  work  is  entirely' inclofed.  Thefe  ofiers 
are  p]aifl:ered  over  with  clay,  and  white-waihed,, 
but  the  fronts  are  painted  in  imj'tation  of  free- 
flone  :  they  afterwards  add  cornices  and  por- 
ticos, which  are  aifo  painted  of  the  fame  ilone  co- 
lour. The  rcofs  are  flat,  and  covered  cnly  fo 
far  as  is  necelTary  to  keep  cut  the  wind  and 
intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun.  The  pieces  of 
timber  of  which  the  roofs  are  formed,  and 
which  on  the  infide  are  decorated  with  elegant 
mouldings,  and  other  ornaments,  are  covered 
with  clay  to  preferve  them  from  the  iiin  :  and  this 
fiender  covering  is  fufficient,  as  no  violent-rains 
are  ever  known  here.  Thus  thehoufes  are  in  iefs 
danger  than  if  built  of  more  con^pa6l  rnateriais  ; 
for  the  v/hole  building  yields  to  the  motion  of 
-the  earthquakes  ;  and  the  foundation s,,  which. 
are  conntSied  with  the  feverai  parts  of  the 
building,  follow  the  fame  motion :  fo  that  by 
.yielding  to  the  concuilion,  though  they  may 
be  damaged,  they  are  notfo  eafily  throv/n  downv 
The  wild  canes,  which  ferve  for  the  inner- 
moft  part  of  the  v/alls,  refemble  in  length  and 
bignefs  thof^  known  in  Europe,  but  are  with- 
M  6-  out 
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Cut  any  cavity  5  the  wood  of  them  being  verf 
folid  and  little  fubje6t  to  rot.  The  bajuco  is  alfo 
a  kind  of  plant,  growing  wild  in  the  foreftsy 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers :  it  is  ftrong  and 
flexible. 

Towards  the  E.  and  W.  parts  of  the  city^ 
but  within  the  walls,  are  a  great  many  fruit 
^nd  kitchen  gardens  ;  and  moft  of  the  public 
houfes  have  gardens  for  entertainments,  being 
continually  refreflied  with  water,  by  means  of 
the  canals. 

The  whole  city  is  divided  into  five  parifhes  ; 
namely,  Sagrario,  St.  Anne,  St.  Sebaftian,  St* 
Marcelio,  and  St.  Lazaro.  The  latter  extends 
itfelf  five  leagues  to  the  valley  of  Carabaillo,  fo 
that  the  many  large  plantations  in  that  fpace 
belong  to  it :  chapels  are  therefore  ereited  for 
celebrating  mais,  that  the  people  may  perform 
their  duty  v/ithout  the  fatigue  and  trouble  of 
travelling  to  Lima.  Here  are  alfo  two  chapels 
of  eafe,  that  of  St^  Salvador  in  the  parifh  of 
St.  Anne>  and  that  of  the  orphans  in  the  Sagra<^ 
no.  There  is  alfo  in  the  Circado,  one  of  the 
Aiuarters  of  the  town,  a  parifh  of  Indians,  under 
the  inrpe^rion  of  the  Jeiuits. 

The  convents  are  very  numerous,  there  being 
four  of  Dominicans,  one  of  which,  the  college  of 
'St.  Thomas,  is  appropriated  to  literature  ;  threei 
of  Francifcans,  one  in  the  fuburb  of  San  Lazaro ; 
three'  of  Auguftines,  one  a  literary  college,  and 
another  a  noviciate  ;  three  belong  to  the  order 
of  Ijvlercy,  among  which  is  a  college. 

The  Jefuits  have  fix   houfes ;   namely,  St4 

PauL  their  principal  college,  St.  Martin,   for 

iieculat  {Indents^  St.  Anthony,  a  noviciate,  the 

houfeolpofieirion  under  the  invocation  of  Nueftra 

5  Se- 
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Senora  de  los  Dolores,  a  college  in  the 
Circado,  where  the  Indians  are  inftru6led  in 
the  precepts  of  religion,  and  that  of  the  Ghaca- 
rilla,  appointed  for  the  exercifes  of  St.  Ignatius, 
where  all  feeulars  defwous  of  performing  them, 
are  admitted.  They  are  alfo  allowed  the  liberty 
of  beginning  when  moft  convenient  for  them- 
felves,  and  are  handforaely  entertained  by  the" 
college,  during  the  eight  days  of  their  conti- 
nuance. But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  of  all 
thefe  convents  the  cafa&  grandes  are  now  the 
moil  confiderabk ;  all  the  others  befides  being 
fmall,  have  but  few  members,  and  fmall  re- 
venues. 

Befides  the  preceding  nineteen  convents  and 
colleges,  here  are  alfo  an  oratory  of  St.  Philip 
Neri,  a  monaftery  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedidl, 
and  a  convent  of  the  order  of  Agonizantes.  In 
the  fuburb  of  San  Lazaro,  is  a  convent  of  St, 
Francis  de  Paula,  a  modern  foundation. 

There  are  alfo  in  Lima  three  other  charitable 
foundations  j  namely,  St.  Juan  de  Dios,  for  the 
relief  of  perfons  recovering  from  ficknefs,  and 
two  of  Bethlemites  ;  one  without  the  city, 
founded  for  the  relief  of  fick  Indians,  and  the 
Other  within  the  city,  called  that  of  the  in- 
curables, being  appropriated  to  perfons  who  la- 
bour under  difeafes  of  that  kind. 

This  opulent  city  has  alfo  nine  other  hof- 
pitals,  each  appropriated  to  fome  peculiar  cha- 
rity 5  as  for  Spaniards  only,  poor  ecclefiaftics, 
mariners,  negroes,  Indians,  women,  and  lepers. 

Here  are  aTo  14  nunneries,  the  number  of 
people  in  which  would  be  fufficient  to  people 
a  fmall  town.  The  five  firfl  are  regulars,  and 
th?  other  nine  recolets. 

La%3 
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Laftly,  here  are  four  other  conventual  houfes, 
where  fome  few  of  the  fillers  are  not  reclufes, 
thousfh  mofl  of  them  obferve  that  rule  :  that 
of  San  J ofeph  among  thefe,  is  a  retreat  for  wp^ 
men  who  defire  to  be  divorced  from  their  huf- 
bands.  To  thefe  muft  alfo  be  added,  a  houfe 
conjftituted  in  the  manner  of  convents,  for  poor 
women,  with  an  ecclefiaftic,  who  is  their 
chaplain. 

Here  is  alfo  an  orphan-houfe,  divided  into 
two  colleges,  the  one  for  boys,  and  the  other 
for  girls ;  befides  feveral  chapels  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  which  was  always  equally 
confpicuous  for  its  zeal  for  religion,  and  its  re- 
markable fplendor. 

Ail  the  churches,  both  conventual  and  pa- 
rochial, as  alfo  the  chapels,  are  large,  and  con- 
ftru(5led  partly  of  ftone,  and  adorned  with 
paintings  and  other  decorations  of  great  value  ; 
particularly  the  cathedral,  the  churches  of  St. 
Dominic,  St.  Francis,  St.  Auguftine,  the  Fathers 
of  Mercy,  and  that  of  the  Jefuits,  are  fo  fplen- 
didly  adorned,  as  to  furpafs  defcription  ;  an 
idea  of  it  being  only  to  be  obtained  from  the 
fight.  The  riches  and  pomp  of  this  city,  ef- 
pecially  on  folemn  feftivals,  is  aftonljQiing.  The 
altars,  from  their  very  bafes  to  the  borders  of 
the  paintings,  are  covered  with  maffive  filver, 
wrought  into  various  ornaments.  The  walls 
of  the  churches  are  alfo  hung  with  velvet,  or 
tapeflry  of  equal  value,  adorned  with  gold  and 
lilver  fringes :  all  which,  in  this  country,  is 
remarkably  dear :  and  on  thefe  are  fufpended 
pieces  of  plate  in  various  figures.  If  the  eye 
be 'directed  from  the  pillars,  the  v/alls,  and  the 
cieling  to  the  lower  part  of  the  church,  it  is 

equally 
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equally  dazzled  with  glittering  abjecls  prefent- 
ing  themfelves  on  all  iides  :  among  which  are 
eandleitlcks  of  maiiive  fiiver,  fix  or  (even  feet 
high,  placed  in  two  rows  along  the  nave  of 
the  church  ;  emboffed  tables  of  the  fame  metal, 
fupporting  fmalier  candleilics  ;  and  in  the  in- 
tervals between  them,  pedeftals,  on  which  fland 
the  ftatues  of  angels.  In  fine,  the  whole  church 
is  covered  v/ith  plate,  or  fomething  equal  to  it 
in  value;  fo  that  divine  fervice  in  thefe churches 
is  performed  with  a  magnificence  fcarcely  to 
be  imagined  :  and  the  ornaments,  even  on  com- 
mon days,  with  regard  to  their  quantity  of 
riches,  exceed  thofe  which  many  cities  of  Eu- 
rope pride  themfelves  with  difplaying  on  the 
moil;  folernn  occafions. 

if  fuch  immenfe  riches  be  beftowed  on  the 
body  of  the  church,  how  can  imagination  itfelf 
form  an  idea  of  thofe  m.ore  immediately  ufed 
In  divine  worlnip,  fuch  as  the  facred  vefTels.,  the 
chalices,  oftenforia,  &c.  in  the  richnefs  of  which 
there  is  a  fort  of  emulation  between  the  feveral 
churches.  In  thefe  the  gold  is  covered  with 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  gems,  fo  as  to  dazzle  the 
eye  of  the  fpe^lator.  The  gold  and  filver  ftufFs 
for  veliments  and  other  decorations,  are  always 
of  the  richeil  and  mofi:  valuable  among  thofe 
brought  over  by  the  regifl:er  ihips^  as  are  alfo 
the  fringes,  laces,  &c.  In  fine,  whatever  is 
employed  in  decorating  the  churches,  is  always 
the  richeft  of  the  kind  that  can  poilibly  be  pro- 
cured. 

The  principal  convents  are  very  large,  v/ith 
convenient  and  airy  apartments.  Some  parts 
of  them,  as  the  outward  v/alls  which 'inclofe 
them,  arc  of  unburnt  bricks  j  but  the  building 
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rtfeir  of  quinchas,  or  baxareques.  The  roofs^ 
of  many  of  the  churches  are  arched  with  bricks, 
others  only  with  quinchas ;  but  of  fuch  curious 
architecture,  as  entirely  to  conceal  the  mate- 
rials :  fo  that  the  frontifpieces  of  principal  gates 
have  a  majeftic  afpe<5l.  The  columns,  frizes^ 
ftatues,  and  cornices,  are  of  woody  finely 
carved  ;  but  fo  nearly  imitating  the  colour  and 
appearance  of  ftone,  as  only  to  be  known  by 
the  touch.  This  ingenious  imitation  does  not 
proceed  from  parfimony,  but  neceiTarily,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  as^  much  as  poffible  the  dreadful 
devaftation  of  earthquakes,  which  will  not  ad- 
mit of  ftruftures  built  with  ponderous  ma- 
terials. 

The  churches  are  decorated  with  fmall  cu- 
polas of  a  very  pretty  appearance ;  and  though 
they  are  all  of  wood,  the  fight  cannot  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  ftone.  From  the  foundation 
the  towers  are  of  ftone,  for  the  height  of  a  toife 
and  a  half,  or  two  toifes  ;  and  from  thence  to 
the  roof  of  the  church,  of  brick  ;  but  the  re- 
mainder is  of  wood  painted  of  a  free-ftone  colour, 
terminating  in  a  ftatue,  or  image,  alluding  to 
the  name  of  the  church.  The  height  of  thefe 
may  be  nearly  known  from  that  of  St.  Domi- 
nic, which,  by  a  geometrical  menfuration,  was 
found  to  be  betw^een  50  and  60  yards  ;  a  height,, 
which  though  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  ftru6lure,  is  a  nece/Tary  caution  both 
with  regard  to  the  fhocks  of  earthquakes,  and 
the  weight  of  the  bells,  which  in  fize  and  num- 
ber exceed  thofe  in  Spain ;  and  on  a  general 
ringing  produce  a  very  agreeable  harmony. 

All  the  convents  are  furnifhed  with  water 
from  the  city,  though  not  from  that  of  the  ri- 
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vufet*  which  run  through  the  ftrcets  in  covj^eS 
channels  ;  but  brought  from  a  ipring  by  means 
of  pipes :  while,  on  the  othjex  hand,  both  the 
monafteries  and  nunneries  are  each  obliged  to. 
maintain  a  fountain  in  the  ftreet,  for  the  pub- 
lic ufe  of  poor  people,  who  have  not  the  con-, 
veniency  of  water  in  their  houfes. 

The  viceroy,  whofe  power  extends  over  all 
Peru,  ufually  refides  at  Lima.  But  the  pro- 
vince and  audience  of  Qiiito  have  be^n  lately 
jdifmembcred  from  it. 

This  government  is  only  triennial ;  though, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  fovereign; 
may  prolong  it.  This  office  is  of  fuch  impor- 
tance, that  the  viceroy  enjoys  all  the  privileges 
of  royalty.  He  is  abfolute  m  all  affairs,  whether 
political,  military,  civil,  criminal,  or  relating 
to  the  revenue;  having  offices  and  tribu- 
nals under  him>  for  executing  the  feveral 
branches  of  government :  fo  that  the  grandeur 
of  this  poft  is  in  every  particular  equal  to  the 
title.  For  the  {afety  of  his  perfon,  and  to, 
maintain  the  dignity  of  his  office,  he  has  two 
bodies  of  guards ;  one  of  horfe,  confifting  of 
1 60  private  men,  a  <;aptain,,  and  a  lieutenant; 
their  uniform  is  blue,  turned  up  with  red, 
?ind  laced  with  filver.  This  troop  confifts  en- 
tirely of  picked  men,  and  all  Spaniards .  The 
captain's  poft  is  efteemed  very  honourable,.. 
Thefe  do  duty  at  the  principal  gate  of  the  pa- 
lace ;  and  wfeen  the  viceroy  goes  abroad,  he 
is  attended  by  a  piquet  guard,  confifting  of 
eight  of  thefe  troopers.  The  fecond  is  that  of 
t-he  halbardiers,  confifting  of  50  men,  who  are 
likewife  all  Spaniards,  drelTed  in  blue  uniform 
and  crimfon  velvet  waiftcoats,  laced  with  gold, 
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Thefe  do  duty  in  the  rooms  leading  to  the 
chamber  of  audience,  and  private  apartments. 
They  alfo  attend  the  viceroy  when  he  appears 
in  public,  or  vifits  the  officers  and  the  tribu- 
-nals.  The  only  officer  of  this  body  is  a  cap- 
tain, whofe  poft  is  alfo  reckoned  very  eminent. 
Both  captains  are  nominated  by  the  viceroy. : 
befides  thefe,  there  is  another  guard  vi^ithin  the 
palace,  confifting  of  lOO  men,  a  captain,  lieu- 
tejiant,  and  fub-lieutenant,  being  a  detachment 
from  the  garrifon  of  Callao.  Thefe  are  oc- 
calionally  employed  in  executing  the  governor's 
orders,  and  the  decrees  of  the  tribunals,  after 
they  have  received  the  fan6lion  of  his  aflent. 

The  vicerov,  befides  affifting  at  the  courts  of 
juftice,  and  the  councils  relating  both  to  the 
finances  and  war,  gives  every  day  public  audience 
to  all  forts  of  perfons :  for  which  purpofe  there 
.  are  in  the  palace  three  very  grand  and  fpacious 
rooms.  In  the  firfl,  which  is  adorned  with  the 
portraits  of  all  the  viceroys,  he  receives  the  In- 
dians and  other  cafts :  in  the  fecond,  he  gives 
audience  to  the  Spaniards  :  and  in  the  third, 
where,  under  a  rich  canopy,  are  placed  pi6lurQi 
of  the  king  and  queen  then  -reigning,  he  re- 
ceives thofe  ladies  who  defire  to  fpeak  to  him 
in  private,  without  being  known. 

The  affairs  relating  to  the  government  are 
expedited  by  a  fecretary  of  flate ,  with  an  affiftant 
properly  qualified  for  fuch  an  arduous  poft. 
From  this  office  are  iflued  the  orders  for  paff- 
ports  which  muft  be  had  from  every  corregidor 
in  his  jurifdi6lion.  The  fecretary  has  alfo  the 
power  of  filling  all  juridical  employments  as 
they  become  vacant,  for  the  term  of  two  years  ; 
as  alfo  thofe  of  the  magiftracy,  who  at  the  ex- 
piration 
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pi  ration  of  their  term,  have  not  been  replaced 
by  others  of  his  majefty's  nomination.  In  a 
word,  this  office  may  be  faid  to  be  the  channel 
by  which  all  affairs  relating  both  to  war  and 
government  are  tranfadled. 

All  caufes  relating  tojuftic.e  are  tried  in  tne 
court  of  audience,   from  the  decrees  of  which 
there  is  no  appeal  to  the  flipreme  council  of  the 
Indies,    unlefs    after  notorious   injuftice,   or   a 
lecond  trial,  as  the  viceroy  himfelf  prefides  in  it. 
^This  is  the  principal  court  of  Lima,  and  is  held 
.in  the  viceroy's  palace  in  the  three  faloons.  ap- 
propriated to  it.     In  one  they  hold   delibera- 
tions, and  in  the  other  two  the  caufes  are  triedj 
either  publicly,   or  privately :    criminal  caufes 
are  tried  in  a  fourth  apartment. 
.-  ,•  Next  to  the  tribunal  of  audience  is  thechani- 
.|jer  of  accounts  :  here  all  public  a<5ts  of  the  re- 
%\^enue  are  paffed:    here   alfo   the    diftributica 
^and  management  of  the  royal  revenue  are  re- 
gulated. 

Laftly,  the  royal  treafury,  the  officers  of  which 
have  the  fuperintendance  of  all  the  king's  revenue 
of  whatkind  foever  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  corporation  of  Lima  confifts  of  regi- 
dors  or  aldermen,  a  fheriff,  and  two  royai judges, 
ail  noblemen  of  the  firft  diftinclion.  Thefe 
have  thediretStion  of  the  police,  and  the  ordi- 
nary adminiftration  of  juftice. 

The  next  tribunal  is  that  of  commerce,  in 
which  all  mercantile  difputes  and  procefTes  are 
decided. 

Limahas  alfo  a  corregidor,  whofe  jurifdi£lIon 
extends  to  all  Indians,  both  within  the  city  and 
five  leagues  round  it. 

The  cathedral  chapter,  befides  the  archbifhop, 

con- 
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iifts  of  five  dignitaries,  &c.  His  fuirragans  are 
the  biihops  of  Panama,  Quko,  Truxillo,  Gua- 
manga,  Arequipa,  Cufco,  St.  Jago,  and  Con- 
ception :  the  two  laft  are  ia  the  kingdom  of 
Chili. 

Here  are  alfo  tribunals  of  inquifition  and 
crufado. 

Laftly,  here  i«  a  mint,  where  the  gold  and 
lllver  are  coined. 

In  the  univerfity  and  colleges  the  happy  genius 
of  the  natives  is  improved  by  divine  and  human 
learning,  and  the  ftudents  foon  give  elegant  fpeci- 
mens  of  their  future  acquiiitions..  They  are  ia 
this  much  more  indebted  to  nature  than  to  art 
©r  application. 

The  principal  of  tkefe  feminaries  is  the  uni*' 
verfity  of  St.  Mark,  with  the  colleges  of  St.. 
Toribio,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Philip.  In  the 
former  are  chairs  for  all  the  fclences,  forae  of 
the  profeflbrs  of  which  have  gained  the  applaufe. 
pf  the  literati  of  Europe. 

The  univerfity  makes  a  ftately  appearance, 
and  its  infide  is  fuitably  decorated.  It  has  a. 
l^arge  fquare  court  with  a  vaulted  piazza  round 
it :  along  the  fides  are  the  halls  for  ledlures^, 
and  in  one  of  the  angles  is  the  public  theatre, 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  the  great  men 
educated  here,  in  frames  af  fine  fculpture,  and. 
richly  gilt,  &c. 

The  magnificence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lima 
on  public  folemnities.  is  difplayed  with  a  pe- 
culiar dignity ;  io  that  among  all  thofe  ob- 
ferved  in  America,  the  public  entrance  of  the 
viceroy  is  the  moft  fplendid,  and  in  which  the 
amazing pomp.of  Lima  is  particularly  difplayed.. 

Nothings 
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Nothing  is  feen  but  rich  coaches  and  calafliei, 
hices,  jewels,  and  fplendid  equipage,  in  which 
the  nobility  carry  their  emulation  to  an  afto- 
jiifhing  height* 

Befides  the  ceremony  of  this  public  entry,  at* 
tended  by  the  feveral  bodies  of  the  city,  civil 
and  ecclellaftic,  in  a  very  grand  procellion,  and 
very  fumptuous  collations,  &c.  there  are  alfo 
other  folemnities,  fome  of  which  are  annual  j 
and  on  thefe  occafions  the  riches  and  liberality 
of  the  inhabitants  are  no  lefs  confpicuous,  par- 
ticularly on  New-years  day^  and  x)n  Twelfth 
day  in  the  morrung. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lima  are  compofed 
of  whites  or  Spaniards,  negroes,  Indians,  Mef^ 
tizoes^  and  other  cafts  proceeding  from  the 
mixture  of  thefe  three. 

The  Spanilh  families  are  very  numerous  : 
Lima,  according  to  the  loweft  computation, 
containing  i6  or  18000  whites.  Among  thefe 
are  reckoned  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  moft 
diftinguiflied  nobility  of  Peru,  and  many  of 
thefe  dignified  with  the  ftyle  of  ancient  and 
modern  Caftilians,  among  which  are  no  lefs 
than  45  counts  and  marquifles.  The  number 
of  knights  belonging  to  the  feveral  military  or- 
ders is  alfo  very  confiderable :  befides  thefe, 
there  are  many  families  no  lefs  refpe£lable,  and 
living -in  equal  fplendor  ;  particularly  24  gen- 
tlemen of  large  eftates,  but  without  titles^ 
though  moft  of  them  are  of  ancient  families. 
One  of  thefe  traces  his  defcent  from  the  Yncas. 
Misname  is  Ampuero,  from  one  of  the  Spanifh 
commanders  at  the  conqueft  of  this  country, 
who  married  a  coya,  or  daughter  of  the  Ynca. 

AU  thof<5  fanailies  live  in  a  manner  fuitable 
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to  their  rank,  having  eflates  equal  to  their  ge- 
nerous difpofition,  keeping  a  great  number  of 
flaves  and  other  domeftics  :  and  thofe  who  af- 
fect making  the  greateft  figure  have  coaches, 
•whilft  others  content  themfelves  with  cahafhes 
or  chaifes,  winch  are  fo  common,  that  no  family 
of  any  fubftance  is  without  one.  Thefe  car- 
riao;es  indeed  are  more  necefTary  here  than  in 
other  cities,  on  account  of  the  numberlefs 
droves  of  mules  continually  paffing  through 
Lima,  covering  the  ftreets  w^ith  their  dung, 
which  being  foon  dried,  turns  to  a  naufeous 
duft,  fcarcely  fupportable 'to  luch  as  walk  on 
foot.  Thefe  chaifeSjwhich  are  drawn  by  one 
rnule,  and  guided  by  a  driver,  have  only  two 
wheels  with  two  feats  oppoiite  to  each  other, 
and  will  occafionally  ferve  for  four  perfons. 

They  are  very  flight  and  airy,  but  on  ac- 
CQunt  of  the  gildings  and  other  ornaments,  cofi: 
fometimes  800  or  1000  crowns. 

The  number  of  them  is  faidto  amount  to  5 
or  6000  ;  and  that  of  coaches  is  alfo  very  con- 
fiderable,   though  not  e^ual  to  the  former. 

The  funds  to  fupport  thefe  expences  are  their 
large  effefe  and  plantations,  civil  and  military 
employm^ents,  or -commerce, .  which  is  here^ 
reckoned  no  derogation  to  the  greatefl  families. 

Commerce  is  fo  far  from  being  confidered  as 
a  difgrace  at  Lima,  that  the  greatefl  fortunes 
have  been  raifed  by  it ;  thofe  on  the  contrary 
being  rather  defpifed,  who,  not  being  bleiled 
v/ith  a  fufficient  eftate,  or  through  indolence, 
neolecl  to  have  recourfe  to  it  for  improving 
tiieir  fortunes. 

This  refource   being  introduced  by  a  vain 

defire  of  the  firll  Spaniards  to  acquire  wealth, 

^  '  is 
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is  now  the  real  fupport  oi  that  fplendor  In' 
which  thofe  families  live:  and  whatever  re- 
lu6lance  the  military  gentlernen  might  origi- 
nally have  to  commerce,  it  was  removed  by  a 
royal  proclamation,  by  which  it  was  declared 
that  commerce  in  the  Indies  ftiould  not  exclude 
from  nobility  or  the  military  orders. 

Some  of  the  eminent  families  have  been  long 
fince  fettled  at  Lima,  whilft  the  profperity  of 
others  is  of  a  later  date. 

■  The  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  their  defcendants, 
form  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
of  thefe  is  the  greaterc  part  of  the  mechanics  ; 
though  here  the  Europeans  alfo  follow  the 
fame  occupations,  which  are  not  reckoned  dif- 
graceful  at  Lima,  sfs  they  are  at  Q^iito.  Since 
gain  is  in  this  place  the  univerfal  palnon,  the 
inhabitants  purfue  it  by  means  of  any  trade, 
without  regard  to  its  being  followed  by  mu- 
lattoes ;  intereft  here  preponderating  againft 
ainy  other  confideration. 
%  The  third  and  iaft  clafs  are  the  Indians  and 
Meftizoes  ;  but  thefe  are  very  fmall  in  propor- 
tion to  the  multitudes  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  city.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture,  making  of  earthen 
y/are,  and  bringing  of  all  kinds  of  provifions 
to  market ;  domeftic  fervices  being  principally 
performed  by  negroes  and  mulattoes,  either 
flaves  or  free,  though  generally  by  the  former. 

The  ufual  drefs  of  the  men  differs  very  little 
fromjhat  worn  in  Spain-,  nor  is  the  difl:in6tion 
between  the  feveral  clafTes  very  great ;  for  the 
ufe  of  all  forts  of  cloth  being  allowed,  every 
one^  wears  whatever  he  can  purchafe  ;  fo  that 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  fee  a  mulatto  or 

any 
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otHer  mechanic  dreffed  in  a  riflue,  equal  to  anV 
thing  that  can  be  worn  by, a  more  opulen* 
perfon. 

They  all  greatly  afFec^  fine  cloaths ;  and  it 
may  be  faid,  that  the  fineft  fluffs  are  rtiore  ge- 
tierally  feen  at  Lima,  than  in  any  other  placet 
vanity  and  oftentation  being  under  no  reilraint. 

Thus  the  great  quantities  brought  in  the  gal- 
leons and  regifler-ihips,  though  they  fell  here 
vaftly  beyond  their  prime  coft  in  Europe,  find  a 
vent,  the  richeft  of  them  being  lifed  as  cloaths^ 
and  worn  with  a  careleflhefs  little  fuitable  to 
their  exorbitant  price.  But  in  this  article  the 
men  are  greatly  exceeded  by  the  women. 

But  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  the  ladies 
^carry  their  tafte  for  laces  to  a  prodigious  ex* 
cefs :  nor  is  this  emulation  confined  to  perfons 
of  quality,  it  has  ipread  through  all  raliks,  ex- 
cept the  loweft  clafs  of  negroes.  The  lace  is 
•fewed  to  their  linen,  which  is  always  of  the 
€neft  fort,  though  very  little  of  it  is  feen,  the 
^reateft  part  being  almoft  covered  with  lace. 
Thefe  laces  too  mull  be  all  of  Flanders 
fabric,  no  women  of  rank  deigning  to  look  on 
any  other. 

Their  drefs  is  very  different  from  the  Eu- 
ropean :  it  confifls  of  a  pair  of  fhoes,  a  fhift^ 
a  petticoat  of  dimitty,  an  opeii  petticoat,  and 
a  jacket,  which  in  fummer  is  of  linenj  in  win^- 
ter  of  fluff.  To  this  fome  add  a  mantelet^ 
that  the  former  may  hang  loofe.  The  diffe- 
,j-enee  between  this  drefs  and  that  worn  at 
Quito  is,  that  at  Lima  it  is  much  fhorter,  the 
petticoat  not  reaching  lower  than  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  from  which,  nearly  to  the  ancle,  hang^. 
a  border  of  very  fine  lace,  through  which  the 
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ends  of  the  garters  are  difcovered,  being  em- 
broidered with  gold  or  filver^  and  fometimes, 
though  not  commonly,  fet  with  pearls.  The 
upper  petticoat,  which  is  of  velvet  or  fome  rich 
ftufF,  is  fringed  all  round,  and  not  lefs  crouded 
with  ornaments,  which  are  always  exquilitely 
fine.  The  ftiift-lleeves,  which  are  a  yard  and 
an  half  in  length  and  two  yards  wide,  when 
worn  for  ornament,  are  covered  with  rolls  of 
lace,  variegated  in  a  very  elegant  tafte.  Over 
the  fhift  is  worn  thejacket,  the  lleeves  of  which 
are  exceflively  large,  of  a  circular  figure,  and 
confift  of  rows  of  lace,  or  flips  of  cambric  or 
lawn,  with  lace  difpofed  betwixt  each,  as  4ire 
alfo  the  fhift-fleeves.  The  body  of  the  jacket 
is  tied  on  the  ihoulders  with  ribbands,  and  the 
round  fleeves  of  ic,  being  tucked  up  to  the 
ihoulders,  are  fo  difpofed  with  thofe  of  the  fhift, 
as  to  form  four  wings.  In  faort,  the  whole 
drefs  taken  together  makes  a  very  elegant  fi- 
gure. They  who  ufe  a  clofe  veft,  faften  it  with 
clafps,  but  wear  over  it  the  loofe  jacket. 

In  the  fum.mer  they  have  a  kind  of  veil,  the 
ftufF  and  faihion  of  which  is,  like  that  of  the 
fhift  and  body  of  the  vefl,  of  the  fineft  cambric 
or  lawn,  richly  laced.  But  in  winter  the  veil 
worn  in  their  houfes  is  of  bayes.  When  they 
go  abroad,  full  drefled,  it  is  adorned  like  the 
fleeves.  They  alfo  ufe  brown  bays  finely  laced 
and  fringed,  and  bordered  with  flips  of  black 
velvet.  Over  the  petticoat  is  an  apron  of  the 
fame  fluff  as  the  fleeves  of  the  jacket,  hanging 
down  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Hence  fome  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  expence  of  fuch  a  drefs  ;■ 
nor  will  it  appear  ftrange  that  the  marriage- 

VoL.  11.  N  fhift 
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fhift  fhould  cofl  a  thoufand  crowns,  and  fome- 
times  more. 

One  particular  upon  which  the  women  here 
extremely  value  themfelves,  is  the  fize  of  their 
feet,  a  fmall  foot  being  efteemed  one  of  the 
principal  beauties.  From  their  infancy  they  are 
accuftomed  to  wear  ftrait  fhoes,  fome  of  which 
do  not  exceed  five  inches  and  zn  half,  or  fix 
inches  in  length  ;  fo  that  in  v/omen  of  a  low 
jftature  they  are  il'ill  lefs. 

Their  fnoes  have  little  or  no  fole,  one  piece 
of  cordouan  ferving  both  for  that  and  the  upper 
leather;  and  of  an  equal  bre.-vdth  and  roundnefs 
at  the  toe  and  heel,  fo  as  to  form  a  long  figure 
of  eight :  but  the  foot  not  complying  v/ith  thi?, 
brings  it  to  a  greater  regularity,  Thefe  fhoes 
ai'e.  always  fiii^ened  with  diamond  buckles,  or 
fpmething  very  brilliant,  according  to  the  abi- 
lity of  the  wearer  ;  for  the  fhoes  are  made  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  they  never  loofen  of  them- 
felves, nor  do  the  buckles  hinder  their  heir? 
taken  ofF.  It  is  unufual  to  fet  thefe  buckles 
with  pearls.  The  fhoemakers  take  care  to 
make  them  in  a  manner  very  little  calculated 
for  frvice.  The  ufual  price  is  three  ha'f  crowns 
a  pair,  while  thofe  embroidered  with  gold  or 
filver  cofl  fiom  eight  to  ten  crowns.  The  latter 
however  are  but  little  worn,  as  rather  enlarging 
than  dimiaiihing  the  appearance  of  a  fmall 
foot. 

:  They  are  fond  of  white  filk  flockings,  made 
extiemely  thin,  that  their  leg  may  appear  the 
more  fliapely. 

What  has  been  already  mentioned  is  only-tbe 
more  common   dreis    of   thele   ladies  ;  a  ftili 
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biiher  idea  of  their  magnificence  will  be  had 
from  knowing  the  ornaments  with  which  they 
are  decorated  in  their  vifits,  and  on  public  oc- 
cauons. 

•  Their  hair  being  naturally  black,  and  reach- 
ing below  their  waifts,  they  tie  up  behind  in  fix 
braided  locks,  through  which  a  golden  bodkin, 
a  little  bent,  is  inferted,  and  a  clufter  of  dia- 
monds at  each  end.  On  this  the  locks  are 
fufpended,  fo  as  to  touch  the  flioulder.  On 
the  forehead  and  upper  part  they  wear  diamond 
aigrets,  and  the  hair  is  formed  into  little  curlsj 
hanging  from  the  forehead  to  the  middle  of  the 
air,  with  a  large  patch  of  black  velvet  on  each 
temple. 

Their  ear-rings  are  of  brilliants,  intermixed 
with  tufts  of  black  filk,  covered  with  pearls. 
Thefe  are  fo  common  an  ornament,  that,  be-. 
fides  the  nacklaces,  they  alfo  wear  about  their 
neck  rofaries,  the  beads  of  which  are  pearl, 
either  feparate  or  fet  in  clui]:<:rs,  to  the  fize  of  a 
large  nlbert;  and  thofe  which  form  the  crofs 
are  ilill  greater-. 

Befides  diamond-rings,  necklaces,  girdles,  and 
bracelets,  all  very  curious  with  regard  to  water 
and  fize^  many  ladies  wear  other  jewels  fet  in 
gold  or  in  tombage. 

Laftly,  from  their  girdle  before  is  fufpended 
a  large  round  jewel,  enriched  with  diamonds, 
much  more  fuperb  than  the  bracelets.  A  lady 
covered  with  the  moft  extenfive  lace,  and  glit- 
tering from  head  to  foot  with  jewels,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  dreffed  at  the  expence  of  not  lefs  than 
30  or  40,000  crowns,  A  fplendor  ftill  more 
aftohifhing,  as  it  is  fo  very  common ! 

N  2  A  fond- 
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A  fondnefs  for  expence  appears  no  lefs  in  the 
flrange  neglect  and  fmall  value  which  they  Teem 
to  fet  on  their  rich  apparel,  by  wearing  them  in 
a  manner  the  moft  carelefs,  and  by  that  means 
bringing  on  themfelves  frefh  charges  in  repair- 
ing the  old,  or  purchafing  new  jewels,  efpeci- 
ally  pearls,  on  account  of  their  fragility. 

The  moft  common  of  the  two  drefTes,  when 
they  go  abroad,  is  the  veil  and  long  petticoat ; 
the  other  is  a  round  petticoat  and  mantalette. 
The  former  for  church,  and  the  latter  for  tak- 
ing the  air  or  diverfions  ;  but  both  richly  em- 
broidered with  filver  or  gold. 

On  Holy  Thurfday  they  are  drefled  in  the 
long  petticoat,  as  on  that  day  they  vilit  the 
churches,  attended  by  two  or  three  female  Ne- 
gro or  Mulatto  flaves,  drefTed  in  an  uniform  like 
pages. 

With  regard  to  their  perfons,  they  are  In 
general  of  a  middling  ftature,  handfome,  gen- 
teel, and  of  very  fair  complexions  without  the 
help  of  art ;  and  they  have  ufually  an  enchant- 
ing luftre  and  dignity  in  their  eyes.  Thefe 
perfonal  charms  are  heightened  by  thofe  of  the 
mind  ;  an  eafmefs  of  behaviour,  fo  well  temper- 
ed, that  whilft  it  invites  love  it  commands  re-" 
fpe(St.  The  charms  of  their  converfation  are 
beyond  exprellion,  their  ideas  juft,  their  lan- 
guage pure,  and  their  manner  inimitably  grace- 
ful. Thefe  are  the  allurements  by  which  great 
numbers  of  Europeans,  forgetting  the  fair  pro- 
fpedts  which  they  have  at  home,  are  induced  to 
inarry  and  fettle  here. 

One  objeftion  againft  them,  is,  that  being 
Soo  well  acquainted  with  their  own  excellencies, 

they 
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they  are  tainted  with  a  haughtlnefs  which  will 
fcarcely  ftoop  to  the  will  of  their  hufbands ; 
yet  by  their  addrefs  and  iniinuating  complai- 
fance  they  {o  far  gain  the  afcendancy  over 
them  as  to  be  left  to  their  own  difcretion. 
With  regard  to  the  independance  they  afrefl, 
it  is  no  more  than  a  cufcom  long  eftabliflied  in 
the  country  :  the  hufbands  therefore  conform 
to  the  manners  of  the  country ;  and  this  com- 
plaifance  is  rewarded  by  the  difcretion  and  af- 
fection of  their  ladies,  which  are  not  to  be  pa- 
ralelled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

They  are  fo  exceilively  fond  of  perfumes^ 
that  they  always  carry  ambergris  about  them ; 
putting  it  behind  their  ears,  and  in  feveral  parts 
of  their  deaths-.  Not  content  with  the  natural 
fragrancy  of  flowers,  which  are  alfo  a  favourite 
ornament,  they  fcatter  perfumes  even  on  their 
nofegays.  The  mofl  beautiful  flowers  they 
place  m  their  hair;  and  ethers,  which  are  moft 
valuable  for  their  odours,  they  flick  in  their 
fleeves.  The  flower  mofl:  in  ufe  is  the  chiri- 
moya,  which  is  of  an  exquiiite  fcent,  though  of 
a  mean  appearance. 

To  this  paflion  for  fiowers  it  is  owing, 
that  the  grand  fquare,  every  morning,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vafl  quantity  of  beautiful  vege- 
tables brought  thither,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
fpacious  garden,  which  gratifies  the  Imell  and 
fight  abundantly.  The  ladies  refort  thither  in 
their  calafbes  :  and  if  their  fancy  happen  to  ba 
pkafed,  they  make  but  little  fcruple  with  regar::^ 
to  their  price.  A  ftranger  has  the  pleafure  ot 
feeing  affembled  here  not  only  the  ladies,  but 
every  body  of  rank^  whofe  health  and  avocations 
will  admit  of  it. 

N  3  The 
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The  lower  clafles  oi  women,  even   to  the 
very  Negroes,  afFeCt,  according  to  their  abili- 
ties, to  imitate  their  betters,  not  only  in  the  fa-: 
fhicn,   but  alfo  in  the  richnefs,   of  their  drefsJ 
None  here  are  feen  without  raoes,^as  in  Quito.  ^ 
A  defire  of  being  diftinguifhed  by  an  elegant 
drefs  is  univerfal.  Their  linen  is  alv/avs  ftarch- 
ed  to  a  great  degree,  in   order  to  difpiay  the? 
coftly  patterns  of  their  laces.     After  this  uni-| 
verfal  paiHon,   their  next  care  is  cleanlinefs,  of 
vv'hich  the  uncommon  neatntrfs  of  their  houfcs 
is  a  ftifficient  proof. 

They  are  naturally  gay,  fprightly,  and  jocofe, 
without  levity;  remarkably  fond  of  mufic  :  (o 
that  even  among  the  loweii:  vou  are  entertained 
with  pleafing:  and  aj^reeable  fongs.  For  the 
gratification  of  this  pallion  they  have  m  general 
good  voice?,  and  fome  of  them  are  heard  wica  \ 
aJnaration.  They  are  very  fond  of  balis,! 
where  they  diitinguiili  themfelves  equally  by  the' 
grscefulnefs  and  agility  of  their  molions.  In 
fliort,  the  reigning  paiHons  of  the  fair  at  Lima, 
are  fhev/,  mirth,  and  fefiivity. 

The  natural  vivacity  and  penetration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lima,  b.th  men  and  women, 
are  greatly  improved  by  converfmg  with  peribns 
of  learning  reforting  thither  from  Spain  ;  to 
which  the  cuflom  of  forming  auemblies  has  al- 
fo a  great  tendency. 

Though  the  natives  have  too  ereat  a  fhare  of 
pride,  they  are  not.v/anting  in  docility,  whea 
proper  methods  are  taken.  They  inftantlyfhew 
their  relu(Sl:ancy  to  obey  a  command  giren  with 
haughtinefs ;  but  when  delivered  with  mild- 
Hefs,  equally  obfequious.  They  are  rem.arkably 
brave,  and  of  fuch  unblemiibed  honour,  as  ne- 
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rer  to  difTetnble  an  affront  received,  or  give  ens 
to  others  ;  (o  that  they  live  together  in  a  chear- 
ful  and  focial  manner.  The  Mulattoes  being 
lefs  civilized,  and  having  but  ilender  notions  of 
the  turpitude  of  vice  and  the  excellence  of  vir- 
tue, are  haughty,  turbulent,  and  quarrelfome  ; 
yet  the  mifchievous  confei|uences  of  thefe  vices 
are  lefs  common  than  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pecced  in  fuch  a  populous  city. 

The  manners  and  difpcfitions  of  the  nobility 
correfpond  vAih.  their  rank  and  fortune.  Cour- 
tefyTnines  in  all  their  ad:lons  j  fb  that  the  re- 
ception which  they  give  to  itrangers  is  equally 
free  from  fawning  flattery  and  a  haughty  re- 
ferve.  Thus  the,  Europeans,  who  vifit  them, 
are  charmed  v/ith  their  probity,  politenefs,  can- 
dour, and  mag^niiicence. 

1  iie  temperature  or  tne  air  m  Lima  qitters 
very  v,'idely  from  that  of  Carthag.'ena,  though 
in  the  fame  latitude  with  it,  namely,  the  one  in 
th-e  northern,  and  the  other  in  the  fouthern  he- 
mifphere  :  for  as  that  of  Carthagena  is  hot  to  a 
degree  of  inconvenience,  this  of  Lima  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  ;  and  the  di Terence  of  the  four 
feafons  is  fenfible  ;  all  of  th^tn  are  moderate, 
and  none  of  them  troublefome. 

Spring  begins  tov/ards  theclofe  of  the  year, 
that  is,  tov/ards  the  end  of  November,  or  be- 
ginning of  December;  but  is  to  be  underftood 
only  of  the  heavens,  as  then  the  vapours,  which 
filled  the  atmofphere  during  the  winter,  fub- 
fide,  the  fun  appears  again,  and  the  country- 
now  begins  to^  revive.  This  is  (uccQeded  by 
f'-irnmer,  which,  though  hot  from  the  perpen- 
dicular dire61:ion  of  the-  fun's  ravs,  is  far  froQi 
being  infupportable,  the  heat  being  mc-deratt:d 
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by  the  S.  winds,  which  at  this  feafon  always 
blow,  thou-gh  with  no  great  force.  At  the 
clofe  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  the  winter 
begins,  and  continues  till  November  or  De- 
cember, the  autumn  intervening  between  both. 
About  this  time  the  S.  winds  begin  to  blow 
ftronger,  and  bring  the  cold  with  them,  not 
indeed  equal  to  that  in  countries  where  fnow 
and  ice  are  known,  but  fo  keen,  that  the  lig-it 
dreiles  are  laid  by,  and  cloth  or  other  warm 
ftufFs  are  worn. 

The  cold    at  Lima  is  owing  to  the  winds, , 
which,   palling   over  the   frozen  climes  of  thei 
S.  pole,  bring  along  with  them  part  of  the  fri-^ 
gorific  matter  from  thofe   gelid  regions.     Butl 
as  a  fufEcient  quantity   of  thofe  particles  could  ! 
not  be  conveyed  over  fuch  an  immenfe  fpace, , 
as  is  between  the  frozen  and  torrid  zone  of  its 
hemifphere,  nature  has  provided  another  expe- 
dient;  for  during   winter  the  earth  is  covered 
with  fo  thick  a  fog,  as  entirely  to  intercept  the 
fun's  rays  ;  fo  that  the  winds  being  propagated 
under  the  fhelter  of  this  fog,  retain  the  particles 
they  contra6lsd  in  the  frozen  zone.  Nor  is  this 
fog    confined  to  the  country  of  Lima ;   it  ex- 
tends, with  the  fame  denfity,  northwards,  thro* 
all  the  country  of  Valles,    at   the  fame   time 
filling  the  atmofphere  of  the  fea. 

This  fog  feldom  fails  to  cover  the  earth  every 
day,  and  with  a  denfity  that  obfcures  obje6ls  at 
any  diftance.  About  ten  or  eleven  it  begins  to 
difperfe,  but  is  not  totally,  though  it  is  then  no 
impediment  to  the  fight,  intercepting  only  the 
fun's  rays  by  day,  and  thofe  of  the  flars  by 
night,  the  fky  being  continually  covered,  what- 
ever height  the  vapours  float  at  in  the  atmo-' 
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fphere.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  fo  far 
difperfed  as  to  admit  of  feeing  the  difk  of  the 
fun,  yet  frill  precluding  the  heat  of  his  rays. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  obfervation  on  this  head, 
that  at  the  diftance  only  of  two  or  three  leagues, 
the  vapours  are  much  more  diilipated  from  noon 
to  evening  than  in  the  city;  the  fun  fully  ap- 
pearing, fo  as  to  moderate  the  coldnefs  of  the 
air.  Alfo  at  Callao,  which  is  only  two  leagues 
and  an  half  from  Lima,  the  winter  is  much 
mere  mild,  and  the  air  clearer  during  that  fea- 
fon.  For  the  days  at  Lima  are  very  melancholy 
and  difagreeable,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
darknefs ;  but  frequently  during  the  v/hole  day 
the  vapcurs  continue  in  the  fame  degree  of  den- 
fity  and  pofition,  without  breaking,  or  being 
elevated  above  the  earth. 

It  is  in  this  feafon  only  that  the  vapours  dif- 
foive  into  a  very  fmall  mift  or  dew^  called 
garua,  and  thus  every  where  equally  moifirens 
the  earth  ;  by  which  means  all  thofe  hills, 
which,  during  the  other  parts  of  the  year,  ofFer 
nothing  to  the  fight  but  rocks  and  waftes,  are 
cloathed  with  verdure,  and  enamelled  with 
flowers  of  the  moft  beautiful  colours,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  inhabitants ;  who,  as  foon  as 
the  feverity  of  winter  abates,  refort  into  the 
country,  which  exhibits  fo  elegant  an  appear- 
ance. Thefe  garuas  never  fall  in  quantities 
fufficient  to  damage  the.  roads,  or  incommode 
the  tiaveller.  A  very  thin  fluff  will  not  foori 
be  v/ei  through.  But  the  continuance  of  the 
mifl  during  the  Vv^hole  vv^inter,  without  being 
exhaled  by  the  fun,  renders  the  mofl  arid  and 
barren  parts  fertile.     For  the  fame  reafon,  they 
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notfufficient  to  free  the  inhabitants:  Their 
prodigious  increafe  is  partly  owing  to  the  duft 
of  that  dung  with  which  the  ftreets  are  conti- 
nually covered  ;  and  partly  to  the  flatnefs  of 
the  roofs,  where  the  fame  duft,  wafted  thither 
by  the  winds,  produces  thefe  troublefome  in- 
fe6is,  which  are  continually  dropping  through 
the  crevices  of  the  boards  into  the  apartments  ; 
and  by  that  means  render  it  impofTible  for  the 
inhabitants,  notwithftanding  all  their  pains,  to 
keep  their  houfes  free  from  them.  The  mof- 
quitos  are  very  troublefome,  but  much  lefs  fo 
than  the  former. 

The  next,  and  indeed  a  moft  dreadful  cir~ 
cumftance,  is  that  of  earthquakes,  to  which  this 
country  is  fo  fubje£l:,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
under  continual  apprehenfions  of  being,  from 
their  fuddennefs  and  violence,  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  their  own  houfes.  Several  deplorable 
inftances  of  this  kind  have  happened  in  this 
unfortunate  city,  and  lately  proved  the  total 
deftruftion  of  its  buildings.  Thefe  terrible 
concuilions  of  nature  are  not  regular,  either 
with  regard  to  their  continuance  or  violence  : 
but  the  interval  between  them  is  never  of  a 
length  fufEcient  to  obliterate  the  remembrance 
of  them. 

Thefe  earthquakes,  though  fo  fudden,  have 
their  prefages.  One  of  the  principal  of  vv^hich 
is  a  rumbling  noife  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
about  a  minute  before  the  fhocks  are  felt  :  and 
this  noife  does  not  continue  in  the  place  where 
it  was  firft  produced  ;  but  feems  to  pervade  all 
the  adjacent  fubterraneous  parts.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  difmal  bowlings  of  the  dogs,  which 
fcemt  o  have  the  firil:  perception  of  the  approach- 
ing 
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ing  danger.  The  beafts  of  burden,  pafEng  the 
ftreefs,  ftop ;  and  by  a  natural  inftin6t  fpread 
open  their  legs,  the  better  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  falling.  On  thefe  portents  the  terrified 
inhabitants  fly  from  their  houfes  into  the  ftreets 
with  fuch  precipitation,  that  if  it  happens  in  the 
niglit,  they  appear  quite  naked  j  fear,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  danger,  banifhing  at  once  all 
fenfe  of  decency.  Thus  the  ftreets  exhibit  fuch 
odd  and  fmguiar  figures,  as  might  afF.  rd  matter 
of  diverfion,  were  this  a  thing  poflible  in  fo 
dreadful  a  moment. 

This  fudden  concourfe  is  accompanied  with 
the  cries  of  children,  waked  out  of  their  fleep, 
blended  with  the  lamentations  of  the  women, 
whofe  agonizing  prayers  to  the  faints  increafe 
the  common  fear  and  confufion.  The  men  are 
alfo  too  much  afFed:ed  to  refrain  from  giving 
vent  to  their  terror  j  fo  that  the  whole  city  ex- 
hibits one  dreadful  fcene  of  conllernation  and 
horror.  Nor  does  this  end  with  the  ihock,  none 
venturing  to  return  to  their  houfes,  thro' fear  of 
a  repetition,  which  frequently  dem.oliflies  thofe 
buildings  v/hich  had  been  weakened  by  the  firfl. 

By  attending  to  the  exa£l  time  of  five  particu- 
lar fhocks  in  v\e  year  1742,  between  the  9th  of 
May  and  14th  of  OSiobtr^  they  were  found  to 
happen  indifferently  at  half-ebb,  or  half-flood, 
but  never  at  high  or  low  v/ater  ;  which  fuffici- 
ently  confutes  what  fome  have  confidentlv  ad- 
vanced, namely,  that  earthquakes  always  hap- 
pen during  the  fix  hours  of  ebb,  but  never  dur- 
ing the  flood. 

The  nature  of  this  country  h  fo  adapted  to  • 
earthquakes,  thatuh  ages  have  icen  iheir  terrible 
devaitations.. 
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Since  t"he  year  1582,  there  have  happened 
about  fifteen  concuiuons,  befides  that  oa  the 
28th  of  October  1746,  at  half  an  hour  after  ten 
at  night,  five  hours  and  three  quarters  before 
the  full  of  the  moon  j  which  began  with  fuch 
violence,  that,  in  lUtle  moi-e  than  three  mi- 
nutes, the  greateft  part,  if  not  all  the  buildings, 
great  and  faial],  in  the  whole  city,  were  deflroy- 
ed  ;  burying  under  their  ruins  thofe  inhabitants 
who  had  not  made  fuilicient  hafte  into  the 
ilreets  and  fquares,  the  only  places  of  fafety  in 
thofe  terrible  convulilons  of  nature.  At  length 
the  dreadful  eiTe6is  of  the  firil  fnock  ceafcd,  but 
the  tranquillity  was  of  fiiort  duration  ;  con- 
cufHons  returning  {o  repeatedly,  that  the  inha- 
bitants, according  to  the  account  fent  of  it, 
computed  two  hundred  in  the  firfi:  twenty-four 
hours  ;  and  to  the  24th  of  February  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1747^  when  the  narrative  was 
dated,  no  iefs  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
ihocks  were  obferved  :  fome  of  which,  if  leis 
permanent,  w-ere  equal  to  the  fiiil:  in  violence. 

The  fort  of  Callao,  at  the  very  fame  hour, 
tumbled  into  ruins.  But  what  it  fu^ered 
from  the  earthquake  in  its  buildings,  was  in- 
confiderabie,  when  compared  with  the  terrible 
catallrophe  which  followed.  For  the  fea,  as  is 
ufual  on  fuch  cccauons,  receding  to  a  ccnfider- 
?ible  diftance,  returned  in*  mountainous  waves, 
foaming  with  the  violence  of  the  agitation, 
and  fuddenly  turned  Callao  and  the  neighbour- 
ing country  into  a  fea.  This  was  not  however 
totally  performed  by  the  nrft  fvv^eiling  of  the 
;waves.  For  the  fea  retiring  farther,  returned 
with  ftill  greater  impetuofity,  the  ftupendous 
water    covering   both    the   walls,    and   other 
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buildings  of  the  place;  fo  that  v/hatever  had 
efcaped  the  firfi,  was  now  totally  overvvhejmed 
by  thcfe  terrible  mountains  of  v/aves  :  and  no- 
thing remained,  except  a  piece  of  the  wall  of 
the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  as  a  memorial  of  this 
terrible  devaftation.  Here  were  then  twenty- 
three  fiiips  and  veiTels,  great  and  fmall,  in  the 
harbour,  of  which  nineteen  were  abfolutely 
funk,  and  tlie  other  four,  among  v/hich  was  a 
frigate,  called  St.  Fevmin,  carried  by  the  force 
of  the  waves  to  a  confiderable  diftance  up  the 
country. 

Th!s  terrible  inundation  extended  to  other 
par-ts  on  the  coaft,  as  Cavallos  and  Guanape  : 
and    the  towns  of  Chancay,    Guaura,  and  the~^ 
valleys  della  Baranco,  Sape,  and  Pativilca,  un- 
derwent the  fame  fate  as  the  city  of  Lima. 

The  number  of  perfons  who  periilied  in  the 
ruins  of  that  city,  before  the  31ft  of  the  fame 
month  of  October,  according  to  the  bodies 
found,  amounted  to  1300,  beiides  the  maimed 
and  wounded,  many  of  which  only  lived  a 
fnort  time,  and  that  in  torture.  At  Callao, 
where  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
above  4000,  200  only-efcaped  ;  and  twenty-two 
of  thefe  by  means  of  the  abovementioned  frag- 
ment of  a  wall. 

According  to  an  account  Tent  to  Lima  after 
this  accident,  a  volcano  in  Lucanas  buril  forth 
the  fame  night,  and  ejeiled  fuch  quantities  of 
water,  that  the  whole  country  was  overflown  : 
and  in  the  mountain  near  Patas,  called  Con- 
verfiones  de  Caxamarquijla,  three  other  vol- 
canoes burfl:,  difcha/ging  frightful  torrents 
of  water  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of 
CarguayraiTo. 

Some 
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^Some  days  before  this  deplorable  event,  fub- 
terraneous  noifes  were  heard  at  Lima;  fome- 
times  like  the  bellovvings  of  oxen,  and  at 
others  the  difcharge  of  artillery.  And  even 
after  the  earthquake,  they  were  ftill  heard  dur- 
ing the  filence  of  the  night :  a  convincing 
proof  this,  that  the  inflammable  matter  was  not 
totally  exhaufted,  nor  the  caufe  of  the  {hocks 
abfolutely  removed. 

Though  the  fummer  here,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferved,  is  confiderably  warm  ;  yet  is  it_ 
not  productive  of  venomous  creatures,  which 
in  this  country  are  not  known.  And  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  all  Valles  ;  though  there  are 
fome  parts,  as  Tumbez  and  Piura,  where  the 
heat  is  nearly  equal  to  that  at  Guayaquil-  This 
fingularity  therefore  can  proceed  from  no  other 
caufe  than  the  natural  drought  of  the  cli- 
mate. 

The  diflempers  moil  common  at  Lima,  are 
malignant,  intermitting,  and  catarrhous  fevers, 
pleurifies,  and  conftipations :  and  thefe  rage  con- 
tinually in  the  city.  The  fmall-pox  is  alfo 
known  here,  as  at  Quito,  but  is  not  annual ; 
but  when  it  prevails,  great  numbers  are  fwept 
away  by  it.  Convulfions  likewife  are  very 
common,  and  no  lefs  fatal.  This  diforder, 
though  unknown  at  Quito,  is  frequent  all  over 
Valles,  but  more  dangerous  in  fome  parts  than 
in  others. 

This  diftemper  is  divided  into  two  kinds  ; 
the  common  or  partial,  and  the  malignant  or 
arched  convulfions.  They  both  come  on, 
when  nature  rs  flruggling  in  the  crifis  of  fome 
acute  diftemper:  but  with  this  important  difFer- 
ence,  that  thofe  attacked  with  the  former,  of^c-n 
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recover,  tho*  the  greater  part  die  on  the  3d  or 
4th  dav,  the  term  of  its  duration  :  while 
thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  of  being  attack- 
ed by  the  latter,  fink  under  it  in  tv/o  or  three 
days,  it  being  very  extraordinary  for  any  to  re- 
cover. , 

The  fpafms,  or  convul/lons,  confift  in  a  total 
inaftivity  of  the  mufcles,  and  a  conflriclion  of 
the  nerves  of  the  whole  body,  beginning  with 
thofe  of  the  head.  Add  to  this  a  pungent  hu- 
mour difperfma:  itfelf  thro'  all  the  membranes  of 
the  body,  and  caufmg  infupportable  pains :  fo 
that  the  groaning  patient  lai)curs  under  incon- 
ceivable tortures,  Vvdiich  are  ftill  increafed  on 
his  being  movtd^  tho'  with  the  greatefl  care  and 
gentlcnefs,  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  The 
throat  is  (o  contrad^ed  that  nothing  can  be  con- 
veyed into  the  ftomach.  The  jaws  are  alfo 
fometimes  fo  clofely  locked,  that  it  is  im-pofTibls 
to  open  them.  Thus  the  miferable  patient  lies 
without  motion,  and  tortured  in  every  part  of 
his  body,  'till  nature,  quite  exhaufled,  falls  a 
vi6lim  to  this  deleterious  diftemper. 

In  the  partial  kind,  the  pulfe  is  no  more  af- 
feded  than  in  the  diftemper  which  preceded  it ; 
and  commonly  abates  the  violence  of  a  fever  : 
but  in  the  malignant  kind  augments  it,  the  cir- 
culations being  quickened.  The  patient  ufually 
falls  into  a  lethargy,  but  which  does  not  remove 
the  torturing  fenfation  of  the  pun<ilures,  often 
fo  infupportable,  that  the  miferable  patient 
violently  turns  himfelf,  and  thus  augments  his 
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The  malignant  or  arched  fpafm  Ts,  even  in 
the  firft  ftage,  fo  violent,  as  to  caufe  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  vertebras,  from  the 
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brain  downwards :  and  as  the  dlftemper  in- 
creafes,  the  nerves  become  more  and  more  con- 
ftriited,  that  the  body  of.  the  patient  inclines 
backward  into  an  arch,  and  all  the  bones  be- 
conie  diilocated. 

It  is  common,  at  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
temper,  to  be  totally  convulfed  :  (o  that  every 
part  is  afi'ecSted,  and  during  the  continuance  is 
deprived  of  ail  fenfatlon  ;  'till  nature  being  in- 
tirely  fpent,  the  lethargic  iits  fucceed;  and  it  is 
generally  in  one  of  thefe  that  the  patient 
breathes  his  laft. 

The  ufuarmethcd  of  treating  this  diftemper, 
is,  by  keeping  both  the  bed  and  the  chamber 
very  clofe,  even  vvith  a  iire  in  it,  that  the  pores, 
being  opened  by  the  heat,  the-t^r^nipiration  may 
be  ths  more  copious.  Laxative  clyftefs  are  often 
injedted.  External  applications  are  alfo  made, 
to  foften  the  parts,  and  open  the  ducts.  For 
the  fame  intention,cordiais  and  diuretic  draughts 
are  prefcribed ;  alfo  the  bath:  bist  the  latter 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  firft  ilage. 

The  v/om.en  of  Lima  are  fubje<5t:  to  a  -diflem- 
per  extremely  painful,  very  contagious,  and  al- 
moft  incurable  ;  namely,  a  cancer  in  t  ^.e  ma- 
tiix:  which  even  at  the  beginning  is  attended 
with  fuch  excruciating  pains,  that  their  lives 
are  one  continued  feries  of  groans. 

This  diilemper  comes  on  io  imperceptibly,  as 
not  to  be  indicated  by  the  countenance  or  pulfe, 
'till  at  its  height.  And  fuch  is  the  contagion  of 
it,  that  it  is  contracted  only  by  fitting  in  the 
lame  chair  commonly  ufed  by  an  infected  per- 
fon,  or  wearing  her  cloaths.  But  what  is  mofl 
furpriilng,  is,  that  it  has  not  been  known  to  af- 
fect the  men,  hulbands  ufually  living  with  their 
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wives  'till  the  laft  flage  of  *he  diflemper.     One 
caufe    afligned    for    this   malady   is   their   ex- 
ceilive    ufe    of   perfumes,    Vv'Ciich  they  always    - 
carry  about   them. 

S.ow  or  heclic  fevers  alfo.  prjpvail  greatly  in 
thsie  countries,  and  are  Jikewife  contagious  : 
but  riiore  from  a  want  of  proper  care  in  the  fur- 
niture and  apparel  of  their  p:rfons  infected, 
than  any  malignancy  of  the  climate. 

The  venereal  diieafe  is  equally  common  in 
this  country.  It  is  indeed  general  in  all  that 
part  of  America  ;  and  little  attention  is  given 
to  it  till  arrived  to  a  great  height. 

It  v/cuid  be  natural  to  thinkj  that  a  country, 
where  rain , is  feldcni  or  never  known,  muft  of 
nsceilicy  be  totally  barren  :  whereas  Lima  eri- 
joys  a  fertility  to  be  envied,  producing  all  kinds 
of  grain,  and  a  vail  variety  of  fruits.  Here 
induilry  and  art  fu pp]y  that  moillu re  v/hich  the 
clouds  feem  to  withhold,  and  the  foil  is  by  this 
means  rendered  remarkably  fruitful  airaail  a 
continual  drought. 

It  v^a.s  one  of  the  priricipal  cares  of  the  yncas 
to  cut  and  difpofe  in  the  raoft  advantageous 
manner,  trenches  or  fmall  canals,  in  order  to 
conduft  the  waters  of  the  rivers  to^nourifh  every 
part,  and  render  large  fields  capable  of  .produc- 
ing grain.  The  Spaniards  finding;  thefe  ufeful 
works  ready  executed  to  their  han3s,  took  care  - 
to  keep  them  in  the  fame  order.  And  by  thefe 
are  watered  the  fpacious  fields  of  wheat  and 
barley,  large  meadows,  plantations  of  fugar 
canes,  and  olive  tree,  vineyards,  and  gardens  of 
all  kinds,  which  yield  uncommon  plenty. 

Lipss,  a  jurifdidion  of  the  archbilliopric  of 
Plata  In  Peru^  contiguous  to   that  of  Porco, 
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and  extending  about  thirty-five  leagues.  The 
air  is  extremely  cold  ;  fo  that  grain  and  fruit 
thrive  very  little  here;  but  it  abounds  in  cattle, 
common  to  fuch  provinces  where  the  heatiis 
and  mountains  are  of  a  height  to  render  the 
air  continually  cold.  Here  are  alfo  mines  of 
gold,  but  at  prefent  negle6i;ed.  That  of  St. 
Chriilopher  de  Acochala  v^'-as  formerly  one  of 
the  moit  famous  filver  mines  in  Peru,  the  metal 
in  fome  parts  of  it  being  cut  out  with  achiflel ; 
but  it  is  nov7  no  longer  worked,  probably  for 
want  of  hands. 

LoBOs  de  la  Mar.^  or  the  Iile  of  Lobos,  the 
name  of  feveral  iflands  in  the  Pacific  ocean  ; 
but  two  of  the  largefl  have  the  name,  to  diftin- 
guiOi  them  from  others,  called  Lobes  d«  la 
Terra,  from  their  not  being  above  two  leagues 
from  the  land.  They  both  lie  in  the  kingdom 
of  Peru,  in  lat.  6.  50.  S.  about  fix^een  leagues 
from  the  continent,  and  are  about  fix  miles  in 
length. 

Near  the  eaflermofi:  is  another  ifland,  about 
half  a  mile  long,  with  fome  rocks  and  breakers 
all  round  it,  near  the  fhore,  efpecially  on  each 
fide  of  the  entrance  into  the  road,  where  the 
fhore  is  bold,  and  has  no  vifible  danger.  There 
is  a  pafTage  for  boats  to  windward  to  come  into 
the  road,  which  is  lituated  on  the  leeward  fide 
of  thefe  iflands,  and  a  found  between  them.  It 
is  not  half  a  mile  broad,  but  double  that  in 
depth,  has  from  ten  to  twenty  fathom  v»?ater, 
and  good  anchorage.  No  fhips  can  come  in, 
but  to  leeward  of  the  iHands.  On  the  eaiter- 
mofi:  of  them  is  a  round  hommock,  and  behind 
it  a  fmall  cove,  where  the  water  is  fmooth, 
deep,  and  very  convenient  for  careening  fhips. 

The 
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The  foil    Is  a  hungry,  white,  clayifh   earth, 
mixed  with  fand  and  rock. 

London,  Neiv^  a  county  of  New  England 
in  N.  America.  It  is  the  firft  from  that  of 
Hertford  upon  the  coaft.  The  eaft  parts  of  it 
are  pleafant  and  fruitful  j  but  the  weft  fwampy 
and  mountainous. 

Long -Is  LAND,  fometimes  called  Naflau* 
ifland,  a  large  ifland  in  the  province  of  New- 
York.  It  has  Staaten-Tiland,  and  that  in  which 
New-York  lies,  on  the  N.  and  N.  W.  the  co- 
lony of  Connediicut  on  the  N.  and  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  on  the  E.  and  S.  It  is  not  above 
18  miles  in  breadth,  but  120  in  length,  ftretch- 
ing  itfelf  along  Fairfield-county  in  New-En- 
gland, near  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's  river,  be- 
ing furnifhed  every  where  with  convenient  har- 
bours. A  channel  of  100  miles  long,  and  12 
broad,  divides  it  from  the  continent.  It  con- 
tains the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Richmond,  and 
Queen's  county.  The  trade  which  the  Englifh 
drive  here  is  in  furs  and  fkins  -,  tobacco,  as  good 
as  that  of  Maryland ;  horfes,  beef,  pork, 
peas,  wheat,  and  all  forts  of  Englilh  grain, 
which  here  yield  a  very  great  increafe.  Thefe 
they  fend  to  the  -fugar-colonies,  and  have  fu- 
gar,  rum,  cotton,  and  indigo  in  return.  The 
foil  is  likewife  fo  good,  that  all  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  thrive  here,  together  with 
flax,  hemp,  pumkins,  melons,  &c.  In  the 
middle  of  it  is  Salifbury  plain,  fixteen  miles 
lonp-  and  four  broad,  without  a  ftick  or  a  ftone 
on  it. 

There  beinp;  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes  in 
this  ifland,  the  militia  regiment  is  cavalry:  and 
there  are  races  on  the  plain  twice  a  year  for  a 
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filver  cup,  to  which  the  gentry  of  New-En- 
gland Jind  Nev/-York  refort.  There  are  alfo 
two  or  three  other  plains,  each  about  a  mile 
jquare,  v/hich  are  very  convenient  to  the 
neighbouring  towns. 

Several  iflands  lie  ofF  the  coaft,  particularly 
the  eafternj  but  none  of  them  are  inhabited. 

They  have  alfo  here  a  v/hale-filhery,  fending 
the  oil  and  bone  to  England,  in  exchange  for 
clo-Uhs  and  furniture.  The  other  fiiheries  here 
are  very  confiderable. 

LoREMBEC.    See  Louisbourg. 

LoRETTO,'  a  fmall'village  of  Chriftian  In-- 
dians,  three  leagues  N.  E.  of  Qiiebec  in  Ca- 
nada, N.  America.  It  has  its  name  from  a 
chapel  built  according  to  the  model  of  the 
Santa  Cafa  ?.t  Loretto  in  Italy  ;  from  whence 
an  image  of  the  holy  virgin  has  been  fent  to 
the  converts  here,  refembiing  that  in  the  fa- 
mous Italian  fanciuary.  It  was  not  poilible  to 
chufe  a  wilder  place  for  the  miilion  than  this : 
and  father  Charlevoux  tells  us,  that  the  con- 
courfe  of  the  faithful  is  very  confiderab'e  ;  and 
that  a  foiid  piety  reigns  among  the  inhabitants 
of  this  defert. 

They  are  favages  indeed,  adds  that  father, 
but  retain  no  more  of  their  original  than  v/hat 
is  v/orlhy  of  efteem  ;  namely,  the  fimplicity 
and  re^litude  of  the  firfi:  ages  of  the  world  ;  an 
incredible  innocence  of  manners,  pure  chriili- 
anity,  uncorrupted  by  the  contagion  of  the 
world  ;  and'often  a61:s  of  the  rnoft  heroic  virtue. 
Nothing  is  more  affedting  than  to  hear  them 
fmo-  in  chorus,  the  men  on  the  one  fide,  and 
the  women  on  the  other,  the  prayers  of  the 
church  and  hymns,   in   their  own   language. 

The 
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The  fervour-  and  modefty  which  they  (licw  In 
all  their  religious  exercifes,  are  remarkable. 
'  This  village  was  formerly  much  better 
peopled  :-  but  difeafes,  and  other  caufes  un- 
known, have  infenfibly  diminifhed  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Peace  and  fubordination  reign  here  in  per- 
fcvStion  :  and  all  this  village  feems  to  form  but 
one  large  family,  modelled  by  the  purefl  max- 
ims of  the  Gospel.  This  is  ftill  the  more  afto- 
riifbing  to  any  who  know  to  what  lengths  thefe 
people,  efpecial'y  the  Hurcns,  naturally  carry 
their  ferocity  and  independance. 

I/ORETTO,  Lady  of^  a  place  at  the  diflriiSl: 
of  Si.  Dennis,  in  the  ifthmus  of  California  ; 
the  Indians  call  it  Concho.  Here  is  a  fmali 
iort  erected  by  the  miilionaries,  confiiling  of 
four  bafiions,  and  furrounced  by  a  deep  ditch. 

Loudon,  Fgtl^  a  caftle  erecied  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Cherokees,  and  lately  taken  by  thofe 
perfidious  fava2;es. 

Love-cove,  a  fine  opening  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Wh^le^cove,  in  New  N.  Wales,  and 
the  Artie  countries  of  America,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  the  palllige  into  the  S.  fea. 

Louis,  Fort^  a  fettlement  erected  by  the 
French  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Coza,  in 
Florida,  about  twenty  leagues  N.  E.  of  the 
neareiLmouth  of  the  Milnlippi,  and  the  ufual 
refidence  of  the  principal  governor  of  Lou- 
ifiana. 

From  this  garrifon  the  French  ufed  to  fend 
detachments^  for  feeuring  the  feveral  ftations 
among  the  Indians  in  the  inland -parts.  The 
Uilibalysor  \llibamous,Chicaz;as,  and  Chattas, 
the  nlofl-  confiderable  nations  bordering  on  the 
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Coza  and  Miflifippi,  kindly  entertained  the 
Engliih  refiding  among  them  feveral  years,  and 
carried  on  a  fafe  and  peaceable  trade  with  them, 
'till  about  the  year  1715  ;  when  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  French,  they  were  either  murdered,  or 
obliged  to  make  room  for  thefe  new  invaders, 
v/ho  unjuftly  pofTefTed  and  fortified  the  fame 
ftations,  in  order  to  curb  the  natives,  and  cut 
off  their  communication  with  the  Englifh  trad- 
ers :  by  this  means  they  engrofled  a  prcfirable 
trade,  for  above  500  miles,  of  which  the  Bri- 
tifh  fubje<5ls  were  a  few  years  ago  the  fole 
mafters. 

LouiSEOURG,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of 
Cape  Breton  in  N.  America.  Its  harbour  is 
one  of  the  fineft  in  that  country,  being  almoft 
four  leagues  in  circuit,  and  fix  or  feven  fathom 
water  in  every  part  of  it. 

The  anchorage,  or  mooring,  is  good,  and 
fhips  may  run  a-ground  without  any  danger. 
Its  entrance  is  not  above  300  toifes  in  breadth, 
formed  by  two  fmall  iflands,  and  is  known 
twelve  leagues  off  at  fea,  by  Cape  Lorembec, 
fituated  near  the  N.  E.  fide  of  it.  Here  is  vaft 
plenty  of  cod,  and  the  fifhery  may  be  continued 
from  April  to  the  clofe  of  December. 

It  was  taken  from  the  French  by  the  Englifli 
fleet,  under  Sir  Peter  Warren^  and  our  Ame- 
rican forces,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Pep- 
perel,  in  the  year  1745,  but  afterv/ards  reftored 
to  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748. 

It  was  again  taken  by  the  Englifh,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Bofcawen  and  Lieu  tenant- 
General  Amherft,  on  the  27th  of  July  1758, 
and  its  fortifications  fmce  demoliflied  3  fo  that 
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it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  defcribe  works  wlikla 
have  now  no  exiftence. 

The  town  of  Louilbourg  fl-ands  on  a  point 
of  land  on  the  S.  E.  fide  of  the  ifland  ;  its 
ftreets  are  regular  and  broad,  confifting  for  the 
moil  part  of  flone  houfes,  with  a  large  parade 
at  a  little  diftance  from  the  citadel;  the  infide 
of  which  is  a  fine  fquare,  near  200  feet  every 
way.  On  its  N.  fide,  while  pofieiFed  by  the 
French,  flood  the  Governor's  houfe  and  the 
church  ;  the  other  fides  were  taken  up  v;ith  bar- 
racks, bomb-proof;  in  which  the  French  fe- 
cured  their'  women  and  children  during  the 
fiege.  The  tovv^n  is  near  half  an  Engliib  mile 
in  length,  and  two  in  circuit. 

The  harbour  is  more  than  half  an  Englifk 
mile  in  breadth,  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  in  the 
narrowefl  part ;  and  fix  miles  in  length,  from 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.  -In  the  N.  E,  pan  of  the 
harbour  is  a  fine  careening  wharf  to  heave 
down,  and  very  fecure  from  all  winds.  Ori 
the  oppofite  fide  are  the  fifhing  ilages,  and 
room  for  2000  boats  to  cure  their  fife. 

In  winter,  the  harbour  is  totally  impra6li«' 
cable,  being  entirely  frozen,  fo  as  to  be  walked 
over  :  that  feafon  begins  here  at  the  clofe  of 
November,  and  lafls  till  May  or  June  :  fbme- 
-  jtimes  the  frofts  fet  in  fooner,  and  are  more  in« 
tenfe ;  as  particularly  in  1745,  when  by  the 
middie-of  06lober,  a  great  part  of  the  harbour 
was  already  frozen. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  trade  of  Lou- 
ilbourg,  is  'the   cod-fiiliery,   from  which'  va/t 
profits  accrued  to  the  inhabitants  ;  the  phntf  oi 
£lh  being  remarkable,  and  at  the  fame  time 
Vol.  1L  .  O  better 
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better  than  any  about  Newfoundland.  Their 
wealth  confifted  in  their  ftorehoufes,  fome 
"within  the  fort,  and  others  along  the  ihore  ; 
and  in  the  number  of  fifhing  barks.  One 
inhabitant  maintained  forty  or  fifty,  with  three 
or  four  men  to  each,  with  a  fettled  falary, 
but  were  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  number 
of  ftandard  fifh.  So  that  the  cod-ftorehoufes 
never  failed  of  being  filled  againft  the  time 
the  fhips  reforted  hither  from  moft  of  the  ports 
of  France,  with  provifions  and  other  goods 
in  exchange  for  this  fifh,  or  the  inhabitants 
configned  it  to  be  fold  in  France  :  veiTels  alfo 
from  the  French  colonies  of  St.  Domingo  and 
Martinico,  brought  fugar,  tobacco,  cofFee,  rum, 
S:c.  and  returned  loaded  with  cod  :  and  any 
furplus,  after  Louifbourg  was  fupplied,  found  a 
vent  in  Canada ;  the  return  from  which  was 
made  in  beavers  fkins  and  other  fine  furs. 

Louifbourg  was  not,  however,  the  only  port 
where  the  French  veflels  loaded  with  cod, 
greater  numbers  going  themfelves  to  fifh  at 
Newfoundland,  off  the  coaft  of  Petit  Norde, 
and  on  the  Banks. 

Befides  the  inhabitants  of  Louifbourg,  great 
numbers  of  French  were  fettled  along  the 
coafts  of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  particularly 
that  of  St.  John,  where  befides  their  dwell- 
ings, they  had  florehoufes  and  fifhing  tackle: 
which  being  the  moft  profitable  occupation, 
and  the  gain  lefs  uncertain,  very  few  applied 
themfelves  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  lands, 
which  is  indeed  during  the  winter  covered  with 
fnow,  fometimes  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  not  difiblved  till  the  fummer  is  pretty 
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far  advanced  ;  fo  that  hufbandry  feemed  to  want 
a  requifite  time  for  the  produftsto  attain  their 
proper  maturity. 

Louifbourg  lies  in  lat,  45.  50.  N.  and  long, 
52.  47.  W.  from  the  meridian  of  the  Lizzard  1 
or  58.  35.  from  that  of  London,  or  61.  froiB 
that  of  Paris. 

Louisiana,  or  New  FpvANCE,  a  country 
of  N.  America,  of  pretty  large  extent.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  ; 
on  the  N.  by  the  river  Illinois,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  the  PaniafTus,  Paoducas,  Ofages,  Tro- 
nonte,  Tecagas,  Chavanons,  and  other  wild 
Indians  5  on  the  E.  by  part  of  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, and  Carolina ;  and  on  the  "W.  by  New 
Mexico,  and  New  Spain.  It  ft  retches  from  N« 
to  S.  about  15  degrees  5  namely,  from  lat.  250 
to  40.  N.  and  from  E.  to  W.  about  ten  or  ele- 
ven degrees ;  that  is,  from  long.  86.  to  96.  or 
97.  for  the  limits  are'not  precifely  fixed,  M, 
de  Lifle  gives  it  a  much  greater  extent,  efpeci- 
ally  on  the  N.  fide,  v»^hich  he  joins  to  Canada  : 
fo  that  part  of  it  is  bounded  by  New-York, 
Penfylvania,  Virginia,  &c.  and  on  the  W,  by 
the  rivers  Bravo  and  Salado. 

Notwithftanding  the  feveral  attempts  of  the 
Spaniards  and  French  to  make  i'ettlements  ia 
this  country,  which  generally  mifcarried,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  latter  had  hardly  any  tolerable 
fettlements  in  it  till  1720,  except  that  of  lile 
Dauphine,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mobile,  about 
yo  leagues  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Miilifippi, 
They  have  indeed  increafed  their  fettlements 
fmce,  both  along  fome  of  the  coafts,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Mobile  and  MiiTifippi;  but  they 
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it?cm  to    be  flill  inconfiderable,    that  of    Msr 
!Dauphine  and  Fort  Lewis  excepted. 

The  inhabitants  of  Louifiana  differ  in  ge- 
neral from  thofe  of  Canada,  in  being  more 
fprightly  and  a6live,  lefs  thoughtful  and  mo- 
rofe  ;  their  Chiefs  are  more  abfolute,  and  their 
government  more  polite.  They  knew  nothing 
of  any  inftruments  made  of  iron  and  fleel, 
much  lefs  of  fire-arms,  'till  the  coming  of  the 
French,  all  their  cutting  tools  being  very  in- 
genioufly  made  of  fliarp  flints,  and  they  ufed 
them  with  equal  dexterity.  Their  principal 
ernaments  are  bracelets,  pendants,  and  collars  ;- 
fome  of  pearl,  but  fpoiled  for  want  of  knowing 
how  to  bore  them. 

Several  of  the  rivers  which  overflow  at  certain 
feafons,  render  the  country  very  pleafant  and 
fertile.  Nothing  is  mere  delightful  than  the 
meadov/s,  which  are  well  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture. In  fome  parts  the  ground  yields  three  or 
four  crops  :  for  the  v/inter  confifls  only  in 
heavy  rains,  v/ithout  any  nipping  froits. 

All  the  trees  known  in  Europe  flourifii 
here,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  others 
unknown  to  us  ;  fuch  as  the  tall  cedars,  which 
diftil  an  odoriferous  gum  ;  and  the  cotton-tree, 
which  is  here  of  a  prodigious  height. 

The  whole  country  abounds  with  variety  of 
game,  fowl,  cattle,  .and  every  thing  necellary 
for  life. 

•  Louifiana  abounds  with  rivers,  the  principal 
of  which,  befides  the  MiiTifippi,  are,  St.  Fr?in-. 
cis,  the  river  of  Oxen,  the  Black  river,  and  the 
Mobile,  v/hich  waters  one  of  the  iinefl:  countries 
in  the  world,  and  form^at  its  mouth  a  noble  bay. 

The 
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The  eaftern  parts  of  Louifiana,  belonging  ts 
the  Erigliih,  are  impowered  by  the  royal  pa- 
tents to  ex'cend  their  colonies  of  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennfylvania,  as  far  as  they  pleafe  ; 
fo  that  the  French  muR  be  circumfcribed  v/ith- 
in  very  narrow  limits,  if  not  obliged  to  evacuate 
the  whole  country. 

LoXA,  or  LojAj  a  city  of  Quito  in  S.' 
America,  It  is  the  capital  of  a  jurifdiSion  of 
the  feme  name,  and  iies  215  miles  E.  of  Payts, 
ifi  rat,"5  deg,  JO^miE,  S,  lo'Bg.  77  deg,  10  min, 
W,.  Befedes  two  chasrches,  ic  hzs  feversl  reli- 
gious /ou3tdatioi3s  5  as,  a  college  ©f  jtfmu  znd 
mihofyltsl,  with  ^urteea  yillsges  in  its  dil^ 
tiict  ■    - 

'  The  jun{diB:ion'  of  the  lame  name  produces 
tlie  'farsioiis  ipecHic  lor  iatsi'miidng  feii''.£ff5 
known  by  the  name  o-f  Csfcsrilla  de  Loj^, 
Qiiinqyina,  or  Jefyits  bark.  Of  this  ipeoEc 
there 'are  federal  kinds,, but  one  nidre'eifiicadO'iis 
than  the  others.  Its  bait  {pccUs  haifeeB  mj- 
jiutely  defcribed  by  the  ingenious  botaeiftM, 
Jufieu,  v/ho  at  the  hmQ  time  iGitniQ:ed  tlis  In- 
dians employed  in  -cutting  it,  how  it  might  be 
fent  unmixed  to  Eurcpe.  He  alfo  InllriKfted 
them  how  to  make  an  extradt  of  it;  v/hich  is 
iiow  generaiJv  ufed  in  ai]  icinds  of  fevers.  The 
ufuai  height  of  ti^.e  tree  is  about  two  fathoms 
and  an  half.  The  Indians  cut  it  down,  after 
which  they  bark  it,  and  dry  the  quinqviina. 

The  jurif 'i£l;ion  of  Loja  has  ahb  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  breeding  cochineal,  an  infe6l  from 
which  the  dyers  extract  their  beautiful  fcarlets. 
It  is  produced  on  a  plant  known  by  the  name 
of  nopal,  or  nopalleca,  the  Indian  fig-tree. 
The  infect,  in  feveral  circumftances,  is  analo- 
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■gOQS  to  the  lilk-worm,  particularly  in  the  man- 
ner of  depofiting  its  eggs.  The  method  of 
killing  the  cochineal  is  with  hot  water,  fire,  or 
the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  but  the  laft  feems  to  bid 
faireft  for  performing  it  in  the  moft  perfe£t 
manner.  The  infeiSts  deftined  for  propagation 
are  put  into  a  box  well  clofed,  and  lined  with  a 
coarfe  cloth;  and  in  this  confinement  they  lay 
their  eggs,  and  afterwards  die:  at  the  proper  fea- 
ibn  the  infedts  are  removed  to  the  nopal,  from  the 
B"ioft  fucculent  juice  of  which  they  extract  their 
iiourifhment,  by  means  of  their  probofcis,  with- 
out any  vifible  injury  to  the  plant. 

The  principal  countries  where  the  cochineal 
infects  are  bred,  are  Oaxaca,  Flafcala,  Chulula, 
Nueva  Gallicia,  and  Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
New-Spain.  But  in  Oaxaca  alone  they  are 
gathered  in  large  quantities,  and  form  a  branch 
of  commerce;  whereas  in  others  the  inhabi- 
tants take  but  little  trouble,  and  the  infecSis 
breed  wild,  and  are  called  grana  fyh/efcrc,  but 
in  England  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
cochineal  meftique. 

The  inhabitants  of  Loja,  called  Lojanos,  do 
not  exceed  10,000  fouls,  though  formerly  far 
more  numerous.  In  this  jurifdiclion  numerous 
droves  of  horned  cattle  and  mules  are  bred,  ta 
fupply  the  others  of  the  province,  and  even 
that  of  Piura.  The  carpets  alfo  manufa6lured 
here  are  of  a  remarkable  finenefs. 

The  decline  of  the  gold-mines  of  the  town 
of  Zeruma,  which  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  ne- 
gligence of  thofe  concerned  in  working  them, 
has  been  very  difadvantageous  to  the  whole  de- 
partment of  Loja,  and  confequently  diminifiied 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants. , 
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LucANAS,  a  jurifdi(5lion  in  the  diccefe  o^ 
Guamanga,  in  Peru.  It  begins  about  twenty- 
live  or  thirty  leagues  S.  W.  of  Guamanga, 
Its  temperature  is  cold  and  moderate.  The 
parts  v/here  the  former  prevails,  large  droves  of 
all  forts  of  cattle  are  bred  >  and  thofe  of  the 
latter,  are  fertile  in  grain,  herbs,  and  fruits. 
It  likewife  abounds  in  valuable  filver  minesj 
the  chief  riches  of  Peru  ;  and  by  that  means 
is  nov7  the  centre  of  a  very  large  commerce  ; 
great  numbers  of  merchants  reforting  hither 
with  their  goods  ;  and  others  for  purchafmg 
fuch  provifions  as  their  ov/n  countries  da  not 
afford. 

LucAYA,  or  Bahama  Islands,  a  clufter 
of  iH.inds  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  difcovered  by 
Columbus  in  his  long  fearch  after  America. 
See  Bahama. 

Lucia,  St,  by  the  French  called  Sainte 
Aloufie,  from  its  being  difcovered  on  St*  Lii~ 
cia's  day ;  one  of  the  Caribbee  ifiands,  \i%. 
miles  S.  of  Martinico,  and  twenty-cue  N.  W\ 
of  Barbadoes.  It  is  about  twenty-three  miles 
long,  and  twelve  broad.  Here  are  feveral  hills, 
two  of  v/hich  being  very  round  and  fteep,  are 
called  the  pins-heads  of  St.  Lucy,  and  (aid  to 
be  volcanos.  At  the  foot  of  them  are  fine 
valleys,  having  a  good  foil,  and  well  watered. 
In  thefe  are  tall  trees,  with  the  timber  of  v/hich 
the  planters  of  Martinico  and  Barbadoes  build 
their  houfes  and  wind-mills.  Here  is  alfo  plenty 
of  cocoa  and  fuftic. 

The  air  is  reckoned  healthy,  the  hills  not 
being  fo  high  as  to  intercept  the  trade-winds, 
V/hich   always  fan  it  from  the  E.  hy  which 
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sneans  the  heat  of  the  climate  is   moderaieay. 
and  rendered  agreeable. 

In  St.  Lucia  are  feveral  commodious  bays 
and  harbours,  with  good  anchorage  j  particu- 
larly one,  called  the  Little  Careenage,  at  which 
the  Englifh  not  long  fmce  intended  to  have 
built  a  fort.  Here  veiTels  might  fafely  careen, 
and  lie  fecure  in  all  forts  of  weather. 

Thisifland  has  been  podeffed  and  quitted  by 
l^ie  EngUHi  and  French  akernately,  more  than 
once.  Bat  at  la&  the  Courts  of  both  nations 
a^eeJ,  about  the  year  ij22,  tisat  St.  Lacis,  to- 
gether with  St.  V^incentj'and  Dominica,  Hiould 
be  Gva.cu3.td5y  'till  the  right  to  them  was  asiicab!  j 
del^nDisied.  Bat  it  loon  appeasied  incoiatelizi- 
hlf  to  belong  to  the  Englilh.  In  consequence 
of  which  King  George  I.  granted  St,  Lsicia  aad 
St.  Vincent  to  the  late  Duke  of  Montague, 
who  fcM  thiih-sr  at  a  ¥aft  expeisce,  Qzptzm, 
Uring,  bis  Dcpiitj-Goiternor,.  &c.  -with  plant- 
ers, arms,  tools,  and  .all  the  neceHariss  for  that 
pnrpc^fc,  on  board  feven  Slips,  uader  convoy  of 
the  W'^nche'fea  man  of  war,  .and  were  landed 
fafe  in  St.  Lucia ;  but,  after  a  ihDrt  ftay,  were 
obliged,  byafuperior  force  from  l^iartinico,  to 
reimbark,  and  the  ifiand  to  remain  neutral 
'till  the  feveral  claims  on  both  fides  were  de- 
cided. But  the  French  have  fince  taken  pof- 
fefiion  cf  it,  and  built  feveral  fortifications,  in 
breach  of  the  treaty.  It  lies  in  lat.  13.  45.  N. 
long.  61.  W. 

Lumley's  Inlet,  a  gulph  of  the  North- 
main,  in  the  Arilic  countries  of  America.  It 
lies  on  the  ealiern  coaft,  and  is  fituated  E.  of 
Whitebear-bay. 
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Lyisr,  a  market  tov/px'  of  Efiex  county,  and' 
Maflachufet  Proper,  in  New-England,  It  lies' 
at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,.  S.  of  Marble-head,  and 
near  a  river,  which  at  the  breaking  up  of  win- 
ter, and  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  fnov/,  runs- 
into  the  fea  with  a  very  rapid  curren-Cr 
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A  CHANG  A  R  A,  a  river  formed  by 
jL.yjL  the  junction  of  feveral  ftreams,  iffuing 
from  the  S.  and  W.  fides  of  the  Panecillo,  or 
fugar-loaf  mountairi,  on  the  S.  V/.  fide  of 
Qiiito,  in  Peru.  It  wadies  the  fouth  p.irts  oi- 
that  city,  and  has  a  Itone-bridge  over  it, 

Macas,  the  fouthern  diftii^i  of  Qiiixos,  a 
government  of  Peru,  in  S.  America.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  government  of  May- 
nas  ;  on  the  S.  by  that  of  Bracamoro^  and  Ya- 
guarfongo;  and  on  the  W.  the  E.  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes  divides  it  from  the  jurifdiclions  of 
S.iobamba  and  Cuenca.  Its  capital  is  the  city 
of  Macas,  the'  name  commonly  given  to  the 
whcde  country. 

The  vicinity  of  Macas  to  the  Cordillera 
caufes  a  fenfible  difference  between  its  tempe-- 
rature,  and  that  of  Quixos.  Thus  winter  be- 
gins here  in  April,  and  lafts  'till  September, 
v/hich  is  the  time  of  fjramer  between  the  Cor- 
dilleras. But  at  Macas  the  iine  feafon  is  in 
Ss-ptember^.  and  is  the  more  pleafant  on_ac- 
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count  of  the  winds,  which,  for  the  moft  part^ 
are  then  northerly.  The  atmorphere  is  clear,, 
the  (liy  ferene,  and  the  earth  cloathed  in  its 
various  beauties  ;  at  which  the  inhabitants  re- 
joice, the  horrors  of  winter  being  paft,  which 
are  here  very  dreadful. 

It  produces,  in  great  plenty,  grain  and  fruits^ 
which  require  a  hot  and  moift  temperature.. 
But  one  of  the  prmcipal  occupations  of  the 
country  people  here  is  in  cultivating  tobaecoy 
which  being  excellent  in  its  kind,  is  exported 
in  rolls  to  Peru.  Sugar-canes  thrive  well  here,, 
and  confequently  cotton.  But  the  dread  of  the 
wild  Indians,  who  have  often  ravaged  the 
country,  intimidates  the  inhabitants  fo  that  they 
phntno  more  than  ferves  for  prefent  ufe. 

Among  the  vafl  variety  of  trees  vt'hich  crowd 
the  woods,  is  the  ftorax,  whofe  gum  is  exqui- 
fitely  fragrant,  but  fcarce  ;  the  trees  grov/ing  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  villages  ;  and  i-t  is  dan- 
gerous going  into  the  foreils,  by  reafon  of  th^ 
Indians  :  the  fame  may  be  faid  with  regard  to 
the  mines  of  ultra  marine,  from  which  very 
little  is  extracted,  but  a  finer  colour  cannot  be 
imagined. 

The  territory  of  Macas  likewife  produces- 
cinnamon  -trees,  faid  to  be  of  a  fuperior  quality 
to  thofe  of  Ceylon.  The  bloiTom  alfo,  both  int 
tafte  and  fragrancy,  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Eafi 
Indies. 

Great  quantities  of  copal  are  exported  from. 
Macas,  as  iikewife  wild  wax  ;  but  the  latter  ia 
tDf  fmall  value,  For^  befides  being  reddifh,  it. 
-Jiever  hardens ;  and  the  candles  made  of  itj. 
•when  burnt^^  give  a  very  difagreeable  fmell. 
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Machala,  a  town  of  Guayaquil,  on  the 
coaft  of  Tumbez,  in  Peru  3  at  prefent  in  a  de- 
clining ftate. 

The  jurifdi6lion  of  the  fame  name  produces 
great  quantities  of  cocoa,  reckoned  the  beft  in 
all  Guayaquil.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  great 
numbers  of  mangles,  or  mangrove  trees,  whofe 
fpreading  branches  and  thick  trunks  cover  all 
the  plains ,  which,  lying  low,  are  frequently 
overflown.  This  tree  divides  itfelf  into  very 
knotty  and  diftorted  branches,  and  from  each 
knot  a  multitude  of  others  germinates,  forming, 
an  impenetrable  thicket.  The  wood  of  the 
mangrove-tree  is  fo  heavy,  as  to  fink  in  water  $: 
and  when  ufed  in  fhips.  Sec.  is  found  very 
durable,  being  fubjedl  neither  to  fplit  or  rot. 

The  Indians  of  this  jurifdidlion  pay  their 
annual  tribute  in  the  wood  of  the  mangroves- 
tree. 

MADER.-A,  one  of  the  largefl  rivers  that  falls 
into  the  famous  Maranon,  or  River  of  Ama- 
zons, in  S.  America.  In  1741  the  Portuguefe 
failed  up  this  ftream,  'till  they  found  themfelves 
near  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  betwixt  lat.  17. 
and  i8r  S.  From  this  river  downwards  the  Ma- 
ranon is  known  among  them  by  the  name  of 
the  Pviver  of  Amazons  ;  and  upwards  they  give 
it  the  name  of  the  River  of  Solimoes. 

Madre  de  Popa>  a  town  and  convent  of 
Terra  Firma,  in  S.  America,  fituated  on  the 
river  Grande.  The  pilgrims  in  S.  America  re-' 
fort  in  great  numbers  to  this  religious  founda- 
tion, which  is  there  in  almoft  as  great  reputa-»- 
tion  as  the  Santa  Cafa,  or  Holy  Houfe  of  Lo- 
retto,  is  in  Europe ;.  great  numbers  of  miracles^ 
being  faid  to  hav-e-  been.  wr<?ught  he?€  by  the 
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Holy  Virgin,  in  favour  of  the  Spanifh  Reets^ 
and  their  failors,  who  are  therefore  very  Jiberal 
m  their  donations  at-  her  flirine.  It  lies  fifty- 
four  miles  E.  of  Carthagena,  lat.  lo  dcg.  51 
Biin.  N.  Iong»  76  deg.  15  min.  W. 

Magdalena,  a  large  river,  the  two  prin- 
cipal fources  of  which  are  at  no  great  dii'cance 
from  the  city  of  Fopayan  in-  Terra  Firma,  S. 
America.  Belcazar,  by  going  down  this  river,. 
found  a  palTage  to  the  N.  fea  ;.  aod  returned  to 
Old  Spain,  in'  order  to  follicit  the  title  of  go- 
vernor of  the  country  which  he  had  difcovered, 
conquered,  and  peopled.-  This  river,  after 
uniting  its  waters  with  the  Cance,  takes  the 
name  of  Grande,  and  falls  into  the  N.  fea  be- 
low the  town  of  Madre  de  Popa, 

Magdalen,  Cape.  of,,  a  promontory  in- 
the  centre  of  Canada,.  N.  America,  whera 
there  is  an  iron  mine,  which  promifes  great  ad- 
vantages, both  with  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of 
'the  metal,  and  the  plenty  of  the  or^., 

Magellan  Streights,  a  paiTage  into  the 
S,  fea,  \ynig  betv/een  lat.  52.  and  54.  S.  and 
between  long.  76.  and  84.  W,.  It  is  upwards 
of  300-  miles  in  length,  from  Cape  Virgin  in 
•the  Atlantic,,  to  Cape  Defire  in  the  Pacific 
^cean ;  in  fome  places  feveral  leagues  over,  and 
in  others  not  half  a  league.  Thefe  {l:reight$ 
"were  difcovered,  and  pafied  through,  in  the  year 
J520,  by  Ferdinsndo  Magellan,  a  Portuguefe,. 
in  the  fervice  of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  whils 
in  queft.  of  a,  W.  palTage  to  the  E.  Indies  : 
which  he  accordingly  performed  j  hut  was  un- 
fortunately killed  in  the  Molucca  inlands.  Plis 
^lip,  however,  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Mp'^H.  -^i<^  was-  the  &i&.  veflU  -ever  known  to 
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hsLve  furrounded  the  globe.  It  is  faid  to  hav^ 
Hiany  fafe  harbours  in  it,  with  narrow  en- 
trances, and  vaft  large  ba^s,  encompafied  with 
high  mountains,  fheltering  them  fo  clofe  on  a' i 
fides,  that  ftiips  ma)^  fafely.ride  in  them  with 
the  leaft  anchor,  whatever  v/eather  is~  with- 
©ut. 

Admiral  Drake  alfo  palTed  thefe  ftreights,  ia 
his  voyage  round  the  world. 

Later  navigators  into  the  S.  Tea,  particularly 
Commodore,  now  Lord,  Anfon,  paficd  round 
Cape  Horn  :  but  dreadful  ftorms  have  often 
been  felt  in  weatherrag  that  fouthern  promon- 
tory. 

Mageelania,  or  Terira  Magella- 
nic a,  a  vaii  trait  of  land,  extending  from  the 
province  of  Rio  de  Ja  Plata,  quite  to  the  ut- 
mod  verge  of  S.  i\merlca  ,  namely,  fi'om  lat. 
35.  to  54.  S.  The  river  Sinfondo  divides- the  W. 
part  from  the  S.  of  Chili :.  the  northern  part  cf 
At  alfo  borders  on  Chili,  and  Cuyo  or  Chicuito 
on  the  W.  the  South  fea  bounds  it,  in  part,  on. 
ths  W.  the  North  ocean  wholly  on  the  E.  an-d' 
the  Streights  of  Magellan  on  the  S; 

Mggellan  himfelf  made  no  great  difcoveriea. 
in  this  country,  except  the  two-  Capes,  of  Vir- 
gins andDefire.  But  v/ith  regard  to  the  gigantic 
itature  of  its  inhabitants,  which  all  poilerior 
adventurers  mention,  their  accounts  feeiA 
founded  either  on  miftake  or  falfliood. 

The  two  principal  nations  difcovered  by  the 
miifionaries,  are,  the  Chunians  and  Huillans  . 
the  former  inhabit  the  continent,  and  feveral 
iilands,  to  the  northward  of  the  Huillans,  v/ho 
iiihabit  the  country  near  Magellan  Streights. 
Thg  foil  15  generally  barren^,  haidlj  bearing; 
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any  grain,  and  the  trees  exhibit  a  difmal  afpei?; 
fo  that  the  inhabitants  live  miferably  in  a  cold, 
inhofpitable  climate.  The  Huillans  are  not 
numerous,  being  hunted  like  v/ild  beafts,  by 
the  Chunians,  who  fell  them  for  Haves.  How 
many  other  nations  there  may  be  in  this  vaft 
continent  cannot  be  known  5  much  lefs  their 
genius  or  manner  of  living. 

The  eaftern  coafts  of  Magellan  are  in  ge- 
neral low,  abounding  with  bogs,  and  have  fe- 
veral  iflands  near  the  ihore  ;  the  moit  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  Ifle  of  Penguins,  fo  called 
from  a  bird  of  that  name,  which  abounds  on  it. 
But  whether  peopled  or  not  is  unknown. 

The  illands  S.  of  the  Magellan  Streights 
are  Terra  del  Fuego  ;  as  there  is  a  volcano  in 
the  largeft  of  them  emitting  fire  and  fmoke,. 
and  appears  terrible  in  the  night.^ 

Maguelon,  the  mod  wefterly  of  the  three 
iflands  of  St.  Peter,  lying  off  Newfoundland, 
in  N.  America.  This  is  not  fo  high  as  the 
ether  two  j  and  its  foil  very  indifferent.  It  is 
about  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  length. 

Maine,  a  province  of  New-England,  in 
N.  America,  by  ethers  made  only  a  county  in 
the  province  of  New  Hampfliire.  Maine  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  Nova  Scotia;  on  the 
S.  by  Maffachufet-bay,  and  on  the  S.  W.  and 
N.  W.  by  New  Ham.pfhire. 

This  and  Cornwall  being  two  frontier  coun- 
ties, and  chleily  expofed  to  the  Indians,  mofb 
©f  the  towns  are  defended  by  regular  block- 
houfes,  which  are  kept  in  good  repair. 

JVJamarumi,  a  place  in  the  road  from 
Guayaquil  to  Quito,  in  S.  America,  where 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  cafcade»    The  rock. 
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from  which  the  v/ater  precipitates  itlelf,  i& 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  fifty  toifes  or  fathoms 
high  ;  and  on  both  fides  edged  with  lofty  and 
fpreading  trees.  The  clearnefs  of  the  water 
dazzles  the  fighty  which  is  delighted  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  large  volume  of  water 
formed  in  its  falL  After  which  it  continues  its 
courfe  in  a  bed,  along  a  fmall  defcent,  and  i& 
erolTed  over  by  a  bridge. 

Mancor  A,  a  place  in  the  road  from  Guay- 
aquil to  Truxillo,  in  Peru,  fituated  on  the  fea- 
coaflr.  Through  it,  during  v/inter,  runs  a  ri- 
vulet of  freih  v/ater,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
mules  that  travel  this  v/ay.  But  in  fummer  tke 
little  remaining  in  its  channel  is  fa^brackiili, 
as  to  be  hardly  tolerable.  Its  banks  are  fo  fer- 
tilized by  the  water,  that  fuch  numbers  of 
large  algarbals  are  produced,   as  form  a  fhady 

Manito-ualin.     See  Maktovalin. 

Mansfield  Island,  a  fmall  iOand  in  the 
mouth  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  In  N.  America. 

Manta,  a  bay  of  Guayaqui',  in  S.  Ame- 
rica, formerly  famous  for  a  confiderable  pearl- 
fifnery  ;  but  it  has  been  totally  difcontinued  for 
feme  vears. 

y 

-  This  bay  has  its  n-ame  from  the  great  num- 
bers of  large  fiih,  called  mantas,  the  catching 
of  which  is  the  cammon  employment  of  th& 
inhabitants. 

The  method  of  carrying  on  this  fifhery  is  as> 
follows :  they  throw  into  the  v/ater  a  log  of 
wood 5  about  eighteen  feet  long,  and  near  a. 
foot  in  diameter ;  on  one  end  they  place  their 
Bet,  and  on  the  other  an  Indian  jftand^  in  an. 
€rect  pofitiany.  and  wkh  a  fingW  oar  rows  his. 

ottering 
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tottering  bark  to  the  diftance  of  half  a  league 

fro'^ii  the  fliore,  where  he  (boots  his  net :  another 

Indian   follows  on  a  fidiilar  log,  takes  bold  of 

the  rope  faikned   to   one  end  of  the  net,  and, 

when  fully  extended,  they  both  make  towards 

the   land,   haling   the   net  after   them.     It  is 

aftonifhing  to  obferve  with   what  agility  the 

Indians  maintain  an  equiiibrium  on  thefe  lour.d 

logs,  notwithrtanding  the  continual   agitations 

of  the  fea,  and  their  beina;  oblig-ed  to  mind  the 

.  .  ^  ... 

oar  and  net  at  the  fame  time.    They  are  indeed 

excellent  fwitPimers  ;  fo  that  if  they  happen^ 
which  is  very  feldom,  to  flip  oft,  they  are  im- 
mediately on  the  log  again,  and  in  their  former 
po  fit  ion. 

Mantoyalin,  an  iHand  in  the  lake  Hu- 
ron,' in  Canada.  It  lies  along  the  northern 
coaft.  is  upwards  of  thirty  leagues  long,  and 
about  four  or  five  broad. 

Maracaibo,  or  Masagaya,  a  finally: 
but  rich,  cit^  of  Venezuela,  a  province  of 
Terra  Firina,  in  S.  America^  fituated  on  the 
weflrern  banks  of  the  lake  of  the  falne  name, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  and. 
feventy-three  S.  W.  of  Coro.  It  is  extreme- 
ly well  buiit,  has  feverai  irately  houfes,  very 
■regular,  and  adorned  with  balconies,  from 
which  there  is  a  profpedf  of  the  lake,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  f;:a.  Here  are  about 
4000  inhabitants,  of  which  800  .are  able  ta 
bear  arms.  It  has  a  Governor  fubordinate 
to  the  Governor  of  Terra  Firma.  Here  is 
a  large  parochial  church,  an  hofpiLal,  and  four 
convents.  VelTels  from  twenty- five  to  thirty 
•tons  are  continually  comirTg  hither,  with  ma- 
jiafadures-.and  mei'chandifes  from  the  places 
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near  the  lake,  which  are  afterwards  put  on 
beard  Spanifh  fhips  that  come  hither  to  buy 
them.  Ships  are  built  at  J\4aracaibo,  v/hicb 
trade  all  over  America,  and  evea  irito  Spain,- 
this  place  being  very  commodious  for  fhip- 
building.  It  lies  338  miles  E.  of  Rio  de  la 
Hacha.  .  Lat.  10.  51.  N.  long.  70,  15.  W** 

Maracaib-o  Lake,  or  rather  gulph.,  a. 
large  collection  of  waters,  on  whicK  the  town 
aboyemeritioned  is-  fituated.  It  is  aear  aoSiniles 
long,  and,  in  {omc  parts,  50  in  breaddi,  ninssiKg 
from  -S.  to  M.  and  tsi^tji ng  iti€if  into  t!ie  N. 
fea  5  the  entrance  of  which  is  well  defended 
hj  ilroiig  forts  ;  but  Sir  Henry  Morgan  paSed 
hy  them,  plundered  feveral  Spanifii  towns,  on 
the  coalt,  and  defeated  a  fquadron  which  had 
been  fent  to  intercept  him. 

As  the  tide  flows  into  this  lake,  its  water  is 
fomething  brackiih,  notwithftsnding  the  icany 
rivers  it  receives.  It  abounds  wich  all  ibrts 
of  fi£h,  fome  of  which  are  vciy  large.  By  the 
navigation  of  this  Jake  the  inhabitants  of  Ve- 
nezuela carrv  on  a  trade  with  thofe  of  Nesy- 
Granada.  The  lake  becomes  narrower  to- 
wards the  middle,  where  the  tov^n  is  ere^ied. 
•  Maranhao,  or  Maragnano,  a  captain- 
fhip  of  Brafil,  ia  S.  America  ;  fo  called  froai 
an  idand  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  contiguous 
to  Para,  and  has  that  of  Siara  on  the  E.  the 
ocean  on  the  N,  and  the  Tup.uyos,  a  barba- 
rous nation  of  Indians,  on  the^.  This  Indi- 
an nation  is  very  numerous,  and  divided  into 
feveral  tribes  and  languages,  extending  them- 
felves  a  great  way  from  E.  to  W.  all  along  the 
Sc  fide  of  this  and  fome  other  captainlhips. 
Indeed  the  breadth  of  the  Portuguefe  territor)-^ 

frona 
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from  S.  to  N.  is  inconfiderable,  not  daring  to 
penetrate  too  far  into  the  country  of  the  hoitile 
natives :  tiiough  its  extent  from  E,  to  W.  is 
computed  to  be  about  80  leagues :  and  this  is 
the  cafe  with  all  the  other  provinces  of  Brafil. 
Some  make  this  and  Para  to  be  but  one  govern- 
nuent,  frretched  as  farW.  as  the  River  of  Ama- 
zons :  the  coaits  of  Maranhao  Proper,  how- 
ever, begin  on  the  W.  of  the  Bay  of  Piranga ; 
but,  according  to  our  more  modern  maps,  at 
the  Cape  of  Cuma,  W.  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Lodovigo  de  Maranhao,  and  extend  themfelves 
E,  to  the  river  or  barrier  of  Vermelhas,  about 
five  leagues. 

Along  thefe  coafts  are  the  iilands  of  Sipotuba, 
and  Igarapoe,  with  San  Lodovigo,  befides  many 
fmaller  ones :  and  befides  the  three  noted  ri- 
vers of  Maracu,  Topocoru,  and  Mony,  which 
«nite  thsir  ftreams  in  the  bay  of  that  iiland, 
there  are  four  others,  which  run  the  fame  nor- 
thern courfe  through  this  province;  namely, 
Paragues,  Paramiri,  CamufTimiri,  and  the  Bar- 
reiras  -Vermelhas,  which  divides  this  from 
Siara. 

MaPvANHao  Island,  a  fmall  ifland  at  the 
mouth  of  the  three  rivers  abovernentioned,  on 
the  N.  fide  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name  ; 
it  is  oblong,  45  miles  in  circuit,  very  fertile, 
and  well  inhabited.  The  French,  who  feized 
on  it  in  1612,  built  a  town  here,  called  St. 
Louis  de  Maragnan  :  but  the  Portuguefe  have 
fince  recovered  it  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  now 
very  ftrong,  and  hath  a  ftout  caftle  built  on  a 
rock,  towards  the  fea,  which  commands  a  very 
convenient  harbour.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  Bifhop, 
under  the  archbifhopric  of  St,  Salvador  de  la 

Baya» 
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Baya.  The  ifland  itfelf  is  very  difHcuIt  of  ac- 
cefs  by  reafon  of  the  rapidity  of  the  three  rivens 
which  form  it :  fo  that  veiiels  muft  wait  for 
proper  winds  and  feafons  to  vifit  it.  Befides 
the  town  aforefaid,  here  are  two  others,  but 
lefs  confiderable  ;  namely,  St.  Andero,  on  the 
molt  northern  point,  and  San  Jago,  on  the 
fouthern.  The  natives  have  about  27  hamlets, 
called  Oc  or  Tave,  each  conilfting  only  of  four 
large  huts,  forming  a  fquare  in  the  middle; 
but  from  300  to  500  paces  in  length,  and  about 
25  or  30  feet  in  depth  ;  all  being  built  of  large 
timber,  and  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
leaves  :  fo  that  each  may  contain  2  or  300  in- 
habitants. 

The  ifland  Is  neither  plain,  nor  very  moun- 
tainous ;  but  pieafantly  intermixed  with  low 
hills  and  dales,  watered  by  rivers  and  fmall 
itreams.  As  it  is  only  two  degrees  S.  of  the 
equator,  the  days  and  nights,  feafons,  &c.  are 
nearly  the  fame  during  the  whole  year.  The 
air  is  ferene,  feldom  incommoded  with  ftorms, 
exceflive  drought  or  moifture,  except  in  the 
time  of  the  periodical  rains,  w^hich  laft  from 
February  to  June.  The  land  is  fertile  and  rich, 
producing  every  thing;  in  perfedlion,  without 
labour  or  manure.  The  inhabitants  go  naked, 
but  paint  their  faces  and  bodies  of  various  co- 
lours, adorning  their  heads  and  arms  v/ith  a 
variety  of  feathers.  The  children  are  born 
white,  but  are  anointed  with  oils,  which  gra- 
dually turn  their  fkins  brown,  or  of  an  olive 
hue.  They  are  ftrong  and  healthy,  live  to  a 
great  age,  and  are  feldom  afflicted  with  dif- 
eafes.  Bows  and  arrows  are  their  only  wea- 
pons, with  which  they  are  very  dexterous :  but 

they 
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they  are  fierce  and  criiel,  efpecially  to  theFr 
priToners. 
'  The  continent,of  Maranhao*,  about  three  or 
four  leagues  from  this  iiland,  is  inhabited  by  the 
Tapouytapare  and  Toupinambois  nations,  v/ha 
are  wild  and  fierce,  and  divided  into  15  or' 2a 
fuch  hamlets  as  have  been  defcribed  above. 
Contiguous  totbefe  are  the  territories  of  Cuma 
and  Gayeta.5  inhabited  hy  nearly  the  fame 
people' 5  £he  two  foFiBer  have  abotit  30  or  4a 
-ysllages,  &nd  live ,  in  a  couincry  wSic-sie  ibiil  i$ 
Tichet  th'sin  that  of  ths  ijland  wbere  tlie'Pbrtii- 
guefe  are  .moftly  fettled.  '  ' 

"  Thcfe' two  nations  are  at  contiiauai  war  with 
the  Tapoujes,  wiiofe  plantatiofis  they  at  lail 
dejftrojed,  being  aiHiied  by  the  Porliigiieife, 
wbo  feaye  llnce  fettled  foiTje  of  their  own  people 
iii  that  territory.  Tise  Dutch  mixd^  fome  fruit- 
Jefs  attempts  both  againft  the  capratjiiliip 
and  iflaod,  but  the  French  hail  better  fuc- 
cefs. 

Its  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  or  Man gn an, 
has  a  hatboiir  at  the  month  of  tMt  liv^ex  Si, 
Mary^  <5^  the  Atlantic  ocean :  495  oailes  M. 
•W.  of  Cape  "St.  Roqtie,  lat.  2.  27.  S.  long. 
44.  36.  W.  ■ 

-  Maranon,  the  fame  with  the  River  of  the 
Aii^azons.     See  Amazons. 

Marblehead,  a  town  of  Eifex  county, 
and  MafFachufet  Proper,  in  New-England.  It 
lies  four  miles  to  the  S.  of  Salem,  has  a  fmali 
harbour,  but  a  rocky  fhore.  Here  the  Society 
for  propagation  of  the  Gofpel  have  a  mif- 
fion-c^ry. 

Margaretta,  or  Santa  Margarita 
DE  LAS  Caraccas,  an  ifland  of  Terra  Firma, 

in 
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la  S.  America,  from  v/hlch  it  is  parted  hy  a 
ftreight,  68  miles  W.  of  Paria,  or  New-An- 
dalufia.  Columbus  diicovered  it  in  his  third 
voyage,  anno  1498.  It  is  about  50  miles  long, 
and  24  broad.  The  climate  is  faid  to  be  un- 
healthy, from  the  frequent  fogs  with  v/hich  the 
ifland  is  covered. 

It  produces  Indian  corn,  with  the  ufual 
fruits  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  N.  parts  are 
high  land,  and  have  a  foil  proper  for  fugar- 
canes,  tobacco,  &c.  Here  are  feveral  forts  of 
animals,  particularly  v;i]d  hogs,  with  fiih  and 
fowl.  It  is  fubjecl:  to  Spain.  Lat.  1 1 .  46.  N. 
long.  64.  12-  W. 

M  A R I G  A L  A N T E ,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iilands 
of  America,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  fo  called 
from  the  fhip's  name  in  which  Columbus  dif- 
covered  it,  in  1493.  It  is  of  an  elliptical  fi- 
gure, five  leagues  and  an  half  from  N.  to  S. 
and  four  from  E.  to  W,  It  lies  near  Guada- 
loupe  :  both  which  are  nov/  in  the  poiTeflion  of 
the  Britifh  Crown,  having  been  taken  from  the 
French  in  the  year  1759.  Lat.  16.  32.  N. 
long.  60.  51.  W. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  an  ifland  near 
.Rhode-Ifland,  on  the  coaft  of  New-England, 
-in  N.  America,  76  miles  S.  of  Boflon.  Its 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Nantucket, 
follow  the  fiiheries,  in  which  they  have  great 
fuccefs.     Lat.  41.  12.  N.  long.  70.  20.  W. 

Martha,  St.  a  province  of  Terra  Firma, 
and  S.  America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  N.  fea  ;  on  the  E.  by  Rio  de  la  Hacha ;  on 
the  S.  by  New-Granada ;  and  on  the  W.  hy 
the  territory  of  Carthagena.  It  is  about  300 
miles  in   length,  and   200  in  breadth,    is   a 

mountain- 
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mountainous  country,  and  reckoned  the  highefl 
land  in  the  world. 

Martha,  St.  a  city  in  the  province  laft- 
mentioned,  in  S.  America,  with  a  harbour  on 
the  N.  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guayra;  about 
124  miles  N.  E.  of  Carthagena.  Lat.  11.  55. 
N.  long.  74.  56.  W. 

Martinico,  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee,  or  windward  iflands.  It  belongs  to  the 
French,  and  is  the  feat  of  their  Governor-ge- 
neral of  the  iflands.  It  is  about  60  miles  long, 
and  30  in  breadth,  and  lies  40  leagues  to  the  N. 
W.  of  Barbadoes.^  It  has  feveral  lofty  moun- 
tains,, efpecially  in  the  inland  parts  ;  from  which 
a  number  of  rivulets  How  into  the  valleys  on 
every  fide,  beautifying  the  illand,  and  render- 
ing it  remarkably  fruitful.  Its  bays  and  har- 
bours are  numerous,  fafe,  and  comm^odious  ; 
and  fo  well  fortified,  that  our  attempts  upon  it 
in  the  late  wars  always  failed. 

The  foil  is  very  fruitful,  abounding  in  the 
fame  productions  as  are  common  to  our  iilands 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Sugar  is  the  princi- 
pal commodity,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
made.  Indigo,  cotton,  piemento  or  allfpice, 
ginger,  cocoa,  aloes,  plantains,  and  other  fruits 
common  to  the  torrid  zone,  are  produced  here  ; 
together  with  great  quantities  of  coffee. 

The  air  at  Martinico  is  hotter  than  atGua- 
daloupe  ;  but  the  hurricanes  lefs  frequent  and 
violent  than  in  that  and  fome  others  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  iflands. 

It  has  no  lefs  than  40  rivers,  fome  of  which 
are  navigable  a  great  way  up  the  country,  aad 
never  dry ;  but  at  times-  overflow  their  banks, 
ajid  fweep  away  houfes  and  trees  with  their 

cnrrent. 
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current.  Befides  thefe  there  are  a  great  variety 
of  ftreams,  which,  in  the  rainy  feafon,  water 
the  dales  and  favannas.  Some  of  the  hills  are 
cultivated,  and  others  covered  with  woods, 
which  afford  fhelter  to  wild  beafls,  and  abun- 
dance of  ferpents  and  fnakes.  The  tobacco 
growing  on  the  fleep  declivities  is  preferable  to 
that  in  the  valleys. 

Befides  the  difturbances  occafioned  here  by 
frequent  revolts  of  the  native  favages,  a  dreadful 
earthquake  fhook  it,  061:ober  29,  1727,  which 
continued  for  1 1  hours  with  very  little  inter- 
million  3  and  fhocks  were  felt  for  feveral  days 
,  after. 

Martinico,  neverthelefs,  is  at  prefent  in  a 
flouriihing  condition.  Befides  many  fortifica- 
tions filled  with  Rrong-  g-arrifons  of  regular 
troops  from  France,  it  can  muiler  10,000  fight- 
ing men  of  militia,  and  40  or  50,000  negroes, 
who  are  difperfed  among  the  plantations  over 
the  whole  ifland. 

Martinico,  it  is  obferved,  became  the  more 
populous  by  the  cruelty  of  Lewis  XIV.  who 
caufed  a  great  number  of  his  Proteftant  fub- 
je6ts  to  be  tranfported  hither  as  flaves.  Another 
particular  which  has  increafed  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  is,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
French  ibips  trading  to  America,  put  in  here 
for  refrefhments ;  by  vv^hich  means  moft  of  the 
families  which  retire  from  France,  fettle  here. 

The  town  of  Martinico  is  the  refidence  of 
many  merchants,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
fhipping,  efpecially  from  Nantes,  whofe  car- 
goes are  fure  of  a  quick  fale  here.  The  har- 
bour is  alfo  a  fafe  retreat,  in  the  hurricane-fea- 
fon,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  windward  of  all 
3  the 
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rllands,  a  circumflance  of  great  advantage  to 
fhips  bound  to  Europe.  The  church  is  only  a 
wooden  ftruclure.     Lat.  14.  33.  N.  long.  60. 

54.  w. 

Martin,  St,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands 
of  America,  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  be- 
tween Anguilla  on  the  N.  W.  and  St.  Bartho- 
lomew on  the  S.  E.  and  about  15  miles  from 
each.  It  is  about  feven  leagues  in  length,  and 
four  in  breadth,  with  commodious  bays  and 
roads  on  the  N.  W.  fide.  Here  are  good  falt- 
pits,  and  lakes  of  fait  water,  which  run  a  great 
v/ay  within  the  iiland  :  but  has  no  frefh  water 
but  what  falls  from  the  clouds,  and  is  faved  by. 
the  inhabitants  in  cifterns.  The  fait  lakes 
abound  in  good  fifh,  particularly  turtle ;  and 
the  faltwater-pools  are  frequented  by  vaft  num- 
bers of  birds.  In  the  woods  are  wild  hogs, 
turtle  doves,  and  parrots  innumerable.  Here 
are  feveral  trees,  producing  gums  ;  and  plenty 
of  the  candle-tree,  fplinters  of  which,  when 
dry  and  lighted,  emit  a  very  fragrant  fmell.  Its 
tobacco,  which  is  reckoned  the  beft  in  all  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  is  the  principal  commodity 
and  trade  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Spaniards  formerly  kept  a  garrifon  here 
i-n  a  fort;  but  about  the  year  1650,  they  blew 
up  the  fort,  burned  their  houfes,  and  abandoned 
the  place.  Then  the  Dutch  and  the  French 
ihared  the  ifland  between  them,  and  they  lived 
very  amicably.  The  French  had,  however, 
the  beft  part  of  the  ifland  ;  but  the  fpot  where 
the  Spanifh  fort  ikood  fell  to  the  Dutch,  who 
erected  fine  houfes,  with  large  flore-houfes,  and 
purchafed  a  confiderable  number  of  negroes. 
Sut  in  1689,  the  French  were  attacked  and 
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plundereJ  by  Sir  Timothy  Thornhill ;  and  va 
July  i'7445  driven  out  intirely  by  the  Engliili, 
who  ftili  continue  in  poffeiTion  of  it.  The 
Dutch  part  continues  in  a  pretty  good  (late,  but 
has  no  tolerable  port;  a  road  only,  where  iliips 
are  much  expofed,  is  the  beft  anchoring  place 
ia  thai  part  of  the  iiland  :  befides,  St.  Martin 
lies  fo  far  to  leeward,  as  renders  the  trading  to 
the  windward  iflands  very  difficult.  Lat.  i8.  6. 
N.  long.  62.  30.  VV. 

Maryland,  one  of  the  Bntifh  colonies  of 
N«  America  ;  it  was  always  reckoned  part  of 
Virginia,  'till  K.  Charles  I.  made  a  grant  of  it 
to  George  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  of  Ireland; 
who  dying  beforethe  patent  was  madeout.his  fon 
finiihed  it  in  1632.  The  fettlement  of  the  co- 
lony coft  a  large  fum,"  and  Vv^as  made,  at  firii-, 
with  about  200  perfons,  all  Roman  Catholics, 
and  moil  of  them  of  good  families  :  but  the 
proprietary  very  wifely  introduced  a  general 
toleration  for  all  Chnitians  :  a  meafure  that 
greatly  tended  to  the  fiourifhing  ftate  of  the 
colony. 

It  is  divided,  by  the  north  extremity  of  Che- 
fapeak  bay,  into  two  parts,  called  the  eaftern 
and  v>^eftern  ihores ;  and  lies  between  lat.  38. 
and  40.  N.  and  between  long.  74.  and  78.  "W". 

Maryland  is  bounded  by  Penfylvaniaon  the 
N.  by  ariother  part  of  the  fame  province,  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  E.  by  the  Apaiachi^ 
an  m.ountains  on  the  vY.  and  by  Virginia  on 
the  S.  It  is  about  140  miles  long,  and  nearly 
the  fame  in  breadth. 

The  lands  next  the  fea  are  low,  but  rife  gra- 
dually 'till  they  terminate  in  the  Apalachiaa 
mountains.     Great  part  of  the  country  was  co- 
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covered  with  wood,  'till  cut  and  cleared  by  the 
planters;  but  interfperfed  with  favannahs  and 
meadows,  watered  with  feveral  fmall  ftreams 
and  fprings. 

This  colony,  as  it  had  for  a  long  time,  with 
Penfylvania,  the  honour  of  being  unftained 
with  any  religious  perfecution  ;  fo  neither  they 
nor  the  Penfylvanians  have  ever,  'till  very 
lately,  been  harrafTed  by  the  calamities  of  any 
war,  ofFenfive  or  defenfive,  v/ith  their  Indian 
neighbours  ;  but  have  always  lived  in  the  moft 
exemplary  harmony  with  them.  Indeed,  in  a 
war  which  the  Indians  carried  on  againft  Vir- 
ginia, they,  by  miflake,  made  an  incurfion  into 
the  territories  of  Maryland  ;  but  were  foon  kn- 
fible  of  their  error.  The  prefent  war  has  in- 
deed changed  every  thing :  and  the  Indians, 
thro' the  perfidious  infmuations  of  the  French, 
were  taught  to  laugh  at  all  their  ancient  alli- 
ances. 

Maryland,  like  Virginia,  has  no  confiderable 
town,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  namely,  the 
number  of  its  navigable  creeks  and  rivers.  Ana- 
polis,  however,  is  the  feat  of  government;  it 
is  fmall,  but  beautifully  fituated  on  the  river 
P.atuxent :  and  here  is  the  principal  cuftom- 
houfe. 

The  people  of  Maryland  are  of  the  fame 
eftabliflied  religion  as  thofe  of  Virginia,  that 
of  the  church  of  England  :  but  the  clergy  are 
here  provided  for  in  a  much  more  liberal 
manner. 

At  prefent  the  people  of  Maryland  chiefly 
cultivate  tobacco,  as  they  do  in  Virginia  ;  and 
the  planters  live  in  farms  fcattered  about  the 
country,  and  have  the  like  conveniency  of  fhips 
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coming  up  to  their  very   doors,   by  means  of 
Chefapeak  bay,  and  its  navigable  rivers. 

Their  tobacco,  called  Oroonoko,  which  Is 
ftronger  than  that  of  Virginia,  and  gn  that  ac- 
count greatly  in  demand  in  the  eaftern  and 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  fweet-fcented  tobacco  of  James 
and  York  rivers,  in  Virginia,  amounts  to  about 
40,000  hogdieads.  The  v/hite  inhabitants  are 
about  4O5OOO,  and  the  negroes  upwards  of 
60,000. 

The  number  of  fhips  trading  hicher  from 
England,  and  other  parts  of  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions, were  computed  at  lOO  fail  above  40 
years  ago  ;  but  from  the  increafe  of  the  inha- 
bitants, a  much  greater  number  muft  be  now 
employed. 

There  is  little  or  no  woollen  manufacture 
followed  by  any  of  the  inhabitants,  except 
what  is  done  in  Somerfet  county.  Their  com- 
mon dxHnk  is  cyder,  which  is  very  good  ;  and, 
when  properly  made,  not  inferior  to  the  befl 
white  wine.  They  have  rum  from  Barbadoes, 
wine  from  Madera  and  Fial,  alfo  beer,  malt, 
and  various  forts  of  wines  from  England. 
Plenty  of  good  grapes  grow  wild  in  the  woods, 
but  no  wine  is  made  from  them. 

Moft  of  the  Indians  live  on  the  eaftern 
fhore.  Some  of  them  indeed  come  over  to  the 
other  fide  in  v/inter,  to  hunt  for  deer,  in  which 
they  greatly  delight :  and  it  is  very  rare  that 
any  of  them  v/ill  embrace  the  life  or  worihip  of 
the  Chriftians.  But  their  number  is  nov/  in- 
confiderable,  occafioned  by  the  perpetual  dif- 
cords  among  themfelves. 
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The  chief  rivers  are  Patowmack,  Patuxent, 
and  Severn,  on  the  u^eftern  fhore  ;  and  on  the 
other  fide,  Chiptouk,  Chefler,  SafTapas,  &c. 

The  province  of  Maryland  is  divided  into  ii 
counties ;  fix  on  the  weftcn,  and  five  on  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  Thofe 
on  the  v\'eftern  fide,  are  St.  Mary's,'  CharJes, 
Prince  George,  Calvert,  Anne,  Arundel,  and 
Baltimore  counties.  On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
bay,  are  Somerfet,  Dorchefler,  Talbot,  Kent, 
and  Cecil  counties. 

Lord  Baltimore  is  both  the  governor  and 
proprietary  of  Maryland  ;  and  the  family  is  now 
of  the  Proteilant  perfuafion. 

Massachusets,  the  principal  fubdivifion  of 
New-England,  in  N.  America.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Nev/-Hampfhire  ;  on  the  E.  and 
S.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Conned:icut ;  and 
on  the  W.  by  New- York.  Its  length  is  112 
miles,  and  its  breadth  38  ;  producing  Indian 
corn  in  abundance,  though  but  little  other 
grain.  Here  is  plenty  of  mutton,  beef,  pork, 
fowl  and  fiih,  with  flax  and  hemp  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants are  employed  in  manufacSlures  of 
linen,  woollen,  and  leather.  They  build  great 
numbers  of  fhips,  having  plenty  of  timber  and 
other  materials  for  that  purpofe.  They  have 
copper  and  iron  mines,  and  fome  of  the  latter  is 
manufactured  ,  but  their  fabrics  in  general, 
particularly  thofe  of  hats,  are  difcouraged  by 
the  mother  country.  They  furnifli  the  fugar- 
iiiands  with  (iilt  provifions,  in  return  for  which 
they  take  fugar  and  molafies.  They  have  ftills 
for  making  rum  j  and  fome  fugar  bake-houfes 
are  lately  ereiSied. 

The 
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The  government  is  a  mixture  of  royal  and 
charter  kind  :  for  the  King  appoints  the  Go- 
vernor, the  AfTembly  nominates  the  Council  : 
nor  will  they  fix  the  Governor's  annual  falary, 
the  better,  as  they  think,  to  keep  him  in  depen- 
dence on  themfelves. 

This  is,  by  far,  the  mofr  powerful  among  the 
Britifh  colonies,  having  a  fuffxcient  number  of 
mariners  to  man  a  ]ar2;e  fleet  5  and  being  able 
to  raife  about  20,000  foldiers,  in  cafe  of  necef- 
fity. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  are  of  the  Independ- 
ent perfjafion  ;  but  feveral  among  them  have 
lately  come  over  to  the  Church  of  England. 
See  England,  New. 

There  is  aifo  a  large  and  deep  bay  in  the 
fame  country,  called  MaiTachufet's  Bay. 

Massedan,  a  bay  between  Aquapulco,  and 
Aquacara,  a  port  near  the  Gape  of  California^ 
in  N.  America,  where  SirTiiomas  CandiililaVj 
after  paffing  the  Magellan  Streights. 

Masque  PocoNA,  a  jurifdidtion  of  Char- 
cas,  in  Peru,  extending  above  30  leagues.  Its 
air  is  hot,  but  not  too  great  for  vines. 

The  city  of  the  (ame.  name,  where  theBiiliop 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  refides,  is  very  thinly 
inhabited  ;  but  there  are,  in  other  parts  of  the 
jurifdidtion,  feveral  populous  towns.  The  valley 
in  which  it  ftands  is  above  eight  leagues  in  cir- 
cuit, producing  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits :  and 
the  woods  and  uncultivated  mountains  afFofd 
great  quantities  of  honey  and  wax,  which  con- 
ifitute  a  principal  branch  of  its  trade. 

Masques,  or  Chilques  and  Masques, 
ajurifdiciion  of  Cufco,  in  Peru,  which  begins 
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about  feven  or  eight  leagues  from  Cufco,  ex- 
tending above  30  in  lengtn.     See  Chilques. 

Matane,  a  river  of  Canada,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  capable  of  receiving  veffels  of  200  ton. 
Ail  this  coall  of  the  river  St.  Law^rence,  efpe- 
cially  near  Matane,  for  upvi^ards  of  20  leagues, 
abounds  in  cod,  and  might  employ  above  500 
Ihalops,  or  iifhing-fmacks,  at  a  time.  The 
li(h  is  very  fine,  and  fit  for  exportation  to  the 
Straights,  Spain,  and  the  Levant.  Great  num- 
bers of  whales  have  been  feen  here  floating  up- 
on the  v/a£er,  which  may  be  ftruck  with  the 
harpoon,  and  prove  a  very  valuable  fifliery. 

Matt  A  de  Br  asil,  a  town  in  the  captain- 
fhip  of  Pernambuco,  in  Brafil  5  about  nine 
leagues  from  Olinda.  It  is  very  populous,  and 
in  its  territory  they  cut  great  quantities  of  Bra- 
fil wood,  which  is  fent  to  Europe. 

Matthias,  St.  the  weflermofl  of  the  two 
iflands  difcovered  by  Dampier,  on  the  coafl  of 
New  Biitain,  and  fouthern  countries  of  Ame- 
rica. It  is  about  nine  or  ten  leagues  in  length, 
mountainous  and  woody,  but  interfperfed  with 
feveral  fav'^nnahs,  and  fome  fpots  which  feemed 
to  be  cleared. 

Mayen's  Island,  or  John  Mayen's 
Island,  an  ifland  lying  S.  W.  of  Spitzbergen, 
in  71.  23.  N.  lat.  The  fea  which  wafhes  its 
coaft  was  formeily  frequented  by  abundance  of 
whales  ;  but  thefe  fi(hes  removing  further  N. 
the  ifland  has  been  forfaken.  A  very  high 
mountain  beginning  nea^  its  northern  extre- 
mity, called  Beerenbergen,  or  Bear-mountain, 
extends  quite  acrofs  the  ifland,  and  may  be  (qch 
30  miles  at  fea.     Here  are  feveral  good  bays, 
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and  the  land  is  habitable,  abounding  with  fiih 
and  deer.  But  the  vail  quantities  of  ice  floating 
on  all  fides,  efpecially  towards  the  E,  render  it 
abfoluteiy  inacceiTible  in  fpring. 

Maynas,  a  government,  formerly  the  eall- 
ern  limit  o^  the  jurifdi^tion  of  Quito,  in  Peru, 
and  joining  on  the  E.  to  the  governments  of 
Quixos  and  Jaen  de  Bracamoros.  In  its  terri- 
tory are  thefources  of  thofe  rivers  which,  after 
rapidly  traverfing  a  vaH:  extent,  form,  by  their 
confluence,  the  famous  River  of  the  Amazons ; 
known  alfo  by  the  name  of  Maranon.  The 
iliores  of  this,  and  the  many  other  rivers  which 
pay  it  the  tribute  of  their  waters,  environ  and 
pervade  the  government  of  Maynas.  Its  limits, 
both  towards  the  N.  mid  S.  are  little  known, 
extending  far  into  the  countries  of  the  wild  In- 
dians ;  and  is  feparated  from  the  poiTeiilons  of 
the  Portuguefe,  by  the  famous  line  of  demarca- 
tion, or  the  boundary  betvveen  thofe  countries 
belonging  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Its  capital  is  San'Francifco  de  Borja,  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  Governor,  but  the  Superior  refides 
at  Santiago  de  la  Lag-una, 

There  a.re  feveral  miiljons  in  the  government 
of  Maynas,  and  diocefe  of  Quito,  particularly 
12  on  the  river  Napo,  and  24  on  the  Maranon  ; 
many  of  them  both  large  and  populous. 

Mechoacan,  a  province  in  the  audience  of 
Mexico,  in  N.  America.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  part  of  Panuco,  and  the  provinces  of 
Zacatecas  and  Guadalajara ;  on  the  E.  by  an- 
other part  of  Panuco  and  Mexico  Proper;  on 
the  S.  by  the  latter  and  the  South  fea,  which, 
together  with  Xahfco,  bounds  it  alfo  on  the  W. 
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and  N.  V/.     It  extends  70  leagues  along  the 
coaft,  and  ftill  farther  inland. 

Tne  climate  is  extremely  good,  and  the  foi} 
remarkably  fruitful.  In  this  province  are  mines 
offilver,  and  a  few  of  gold  and  copper.  Among 
■  its  numerous  productions  are  the  cac.io,  or  cho- 
colate-nut, the  root  mechoacan,  feveral  odori- 
ferous gums  and  balfams,  fariaparilla,  amber- 
gris, vanillas,  cailia,  &:c. 

The  natives,  nov7  incorporated  with  the 
Spaniards,  learn  all  kinds  of  trades  5  and  are  par- 
ticularly carious  in  making  cabinets,  and  weav- 
ing iilk :  but  their  greateil  art  is  in  making 
images  of  fmall  feathers,  equal  to  the  mofl:  ex- 
quifite  painting.  The  country  is  infefted  with 
ioxes,  fquirrels,  lion?,  %viid  dogs,  and  tygeVs. 
But  it  has  alfo  a  numerous  breed  of  excellent 
horfes  for  the  faddle  or  harnefs ;  and  produces 
plenty  of  honey  an^  wax  ;  and  the  Tea  and  rivers 
are  itored  with  excellent  fifli. 

Alechoacan  v/as  formerly  a  kingdom,  but  the 
Spaniards  have  reduced  it  into  a  bilbopric,  in 
which  are  about  200  towns  of  converted  natives. 
The  greateil  part  of  the  trade  in  this  province  is 
carried  on  by  land,  there  being  hardly  any  fea- 
ports  def^srving  that  name. 

A4echoacan,  an  epifcopal  city,  and  the  ca- 
pital cf  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  fituated 
on  a  large  river,  abounding  in  fifli,  near  the 
weft  fide  of  a  lake,  about  120  miles  W.  of 
Mexico.  It  is  a  large  place,  beautifully  deco-  , 
rated  with  a  fine  cathedral,  and  handfome 
houfes  belonging  to  rich  Spaniards,  who 
own  the  filver  mines  at  Guanaxoato  or  Guax- 
afiata. 
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Mendoza,  a  ]urifdi(Slion  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chili,  in  S.  America.  It  has  a  town  of  the 
fame  name,  and  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, about  50  leagues  from  Santiago,  in  a 
plain  adorned  with  gardens,  well  fupplied  with 
water  by  means  of  canals.  The  town  contains 
about  100  families,  half  Spaniards,  and  the 
other  half  Caits,  together  with  a  college  of  je- 
fuits,  a  parochial  church,  and  three  convents.- 
In  this  jurifdidlion  are  alfo  the  towns  of  St. 
Juan  de  la  Frontera,  fituated  on  the  eafl:  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  about  30  leagues  north  of  Men- 
doza y  and  St.  Lewis  de  Loyola,  about  50  eaft 
of  Mendoza  :  the  latter  is  very  fmall,  but  ha^ 
a  pariili-church,  a  Dominican  convent,  and  a 
college  of  Jefuits, 

Merida,  the  capital  of  Jucatan,  a  province 
rn  the  audience  of  Mexico,  in  N.  America.  It- 
is  the  feat  of  the  Governor,  and  the  fee  of  a 
Bifhop,  and  lies  near  the  north  fide  of  the  pro- 
vince, between  the  gulphs  of  Mexico  and  Hon- 
duras ;  45  miles  fouth  of  the  ocean,  and  135 
north-eail  of  the  city  of  Campeacny.  Lat,  21^ 
38.  N.  long.  90.  36.  W. 

Merida,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  a 
province  of  Terra  Firma,  in  S.  America^ 
fituated  near  the  limits  which  divide  it  from 
Venezuela.  The  f^il  round  this  place  a- 
bounds  with  fruit  of  all  forts,  and  there- 
are  alfo  gold-mines  in  the  neighbourhood,- 
It  lies  about  54,  miles  from  the  lake  of,  Ma- 
racabo,  and  260  N.  E.  of  St,  Fe.  The  inha- 
bitants carry  their  fruit  and  other  merchandiie- 
to  Truxillo. 

MsaAssiPpi.    See  Miss A-sippi.- 
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Mestizos,  a  name  given  to  thofe  inhabi- 
tants of  Spanifh  America,  whofe  fathers  were 
Spi'.niards,  and  mothers  Indians. 

Mrta  Incognita,  a  tra6^  of  land  which 
Sir  Martin  P'orbiflier,  in  his  third  voyage  to 
difcover  a  north-vvtft  paffiige,  in  1578,  took 
polTeilion  of  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
but  has  never.been  thought  worth  looking  after 
fince. 

Mexico,  called  alfo  New  Spain,  a  large 
province  of  N.  America,  fubjecl  to  the  crovvn 
of  Spain.  It  forms  a  pov/erful  empire,  and  is. 
fubdivided  into  two  parts.  Old  or  South  Mexi- 
co, and  New  or  North  Mexico. 

Mexico,  Old,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by- 
New  Mexico  ;  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the 
gulph  of  Mexico  ;  on  the  S.  E.  by  Terra  Fir- 
nra  ;  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  or 
South  fea.  It  is  upwards  of  2000  miles  in 
length,  and  from  71  to  550  in  breadth,  occa- 
fioned  by  its  indentures  by  feveral  bays  on  the 
3iorth  coafl,  and  the  gulph  of  California  on  the 
weft. 

It  is,  in  general,  a  mountainous  country, 
chains  of  high  hills  running  through  it  from 
S.  E.  to  N.  W.  Its  eaftern  fhore  is  a  fiat, 
plain  country,  full  of  miorafles,  and  overflown 
in  the  rainy  feafon  ;  but  fo  covered  with  thic- 
kets of  bambou,  mangroves,  and  bufhes,that  the 
logwood-cutters  make  their  way  through  it  with 
their  hatchets.  The  barren  trees  are  conti- 
nually verdant,  and  thofe  that  are  fructiferous 
blofTom  and  bear  almoft  the  whole  year  round. 
The  cochineal  infe^,  for  dying  of  fcarlet,  is 
hitd  here  in  great  quantities.    They  have  pine- 
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apples,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
figs  and  cocoa-nuts,  in  the  greateft  plenty  and 
perfection. 

The  prefent  inhabitants  are  native  Indian?, 
Spaniards,  Creols,  Meitizoes,  negroes,,  and 
Mulattoes. 

Mexico  is  governed  by  a  Viceroy  from  Old 
Spain,  v/ho  is  defpotic.  The  forces  in  this 
country  are  not  confiderable,  nor  are  there  ma- 
ny fortified  tovv^ns,  and  even  thofe  have  been 
taken  and  plundered  by  buccaneers  of  fmall 
force. 

The  revenues  which  the  King  of  Spain  dravirs 
from  this  country  are  prodigious,  ariiing  from 
the  fifth  part  of  gold  and  filver  taken  from  the 
mines,  the  cufiioms,  excife,  and  other  impoils, 
and  the  rents  and  fervices  by  v^hich  all  lands 
are  holden  of  the  crown. 

This  is  the  iiril:  country  which  the  Spaniards 
fettled  on  the  continent  of  America  ;  and  it  ftill 
continues  their  principal  colony.  It  is  exceilive- 
ly  hot,  lying  moftly  within  the  torrid  zone,  and 
on  the  eall:  coaft  extremely  unhealthy,  and  en- 
cumbered v/ith  woods,  which  extend  a  con- 
fiderable v/ay  into  the  water.  The  inland 
country  is  more  agreeable,  and  the  air  of  abet- 
ter temperament. 

The  number  of  horned  cattle  is,  in  a  manner, 
infinite,  many  of  them  running  wild;  and  a 
very  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  their 
hides  and  tallow  ;  but  their  flefh  turns  to  little 
account  in  commerce,  by  reafon  of  the  extreme 
heat.  Swine  are  equally  numerous,  and  their 
lard  is  much  in  requetb,  and  ufed  inilead  of 
butter  all  over  the  country.  Sheep  are  nume- 
rous, but  their  wool  is  of  no  great  confideratiom 
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in  their  trade,  being  hairy  and  fhort.  Cotton- 
is  here  very  good,  and  in  great  plenty,  of  which 
there  are  large  manufa6L;.ircs,  and  is  the  o;eneral 
v-'-ear  of  the  inliabitaiits ;  the  woollens  and 
linens  ol  Europe  being  worn  only  by  perfons  of 
ibrne  condition.  Soir.e  provinces  produce  filk, 
but  noc  in  fach  abundance  or  perfccSlion  as  to 
rorm  a  remarkable  part  of  their  export.  [Vher 
gold  and  filver  of  this  country  engrofs  the  prin- 
cipal attention  of  the  inhabitants.  The  com- 
Riodities  of  niofl  irnpoitance  in  foreign  con':- 
mcrce,  are  cochincid,  indigo,  and  cacao  3  alfo 
fugar,  tobacco,  and  logwood. 

The  trade  of  Mexico  may  be  confidered  as 
Gonfrfting  of  three  great  branches,  by  which  it 
coinaiunicates  with  the  whole  world  :  namely, 
the  trade  with  Europe  by  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  the 
trade  with  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Acapulco,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  South  fea  by  the  fame 
Dort. 

Old  Mexico  is  divided  into  three  diflric^s,  or 
governiTsents,  called  audiences,  as  having  fove- 
reign  courts  ;  which,  though  under  the  inrpedi- 
on  of  the  Viceroy,  decide  in  all  civil  or  criminal 
matters.  Thefe  are,  i.  Guadalajara,  contain- 
ing the  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  Culiac^n,  Cha- 
mephan,  Xalifco,  Guadalajara  Proper,  Zacate- 
cas,  and  New  Bifcay.  2.  Mexico,  including 
the  provinces  of  Mechoacan-,  Mexico  Proper, 
Panuco,  Flafcala,  Guaxaca,  Tabafco,  and  Yu- 
catan. 3  Guatimala,  which  comprehends  the 
provinces  of  Chiapa,  Soccnufco>  Guatimala 
Proper,  Vera  Paz,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Cofta 
Kicca,  and  Veragua. 

Mexico  audience  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
IStew  Mexico  >  on  the  E.  by  the  North  fea,  or 
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gulph  of  Mexico  ;  has  the  South  fea  on  the  S, 
and  S.  W.  and  on  the  S.  E.  fide  it  joins  the 
provinces  of  Chiapa  and  Soconufco  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Guatimala.  It  lies  between  lat.  ij. 
and  23.  N.  wholly  in  the  torrid  zone.  Its  ex- 
tent, from  the  remoteil  point  of  Panuco  on 
the  N.  E.  to  that  of  Mechoacan  on  the  S, 
W.  from  fea  to  fea,  is  200  leagues  ;  and  much 
the  fame  from  the  North  part  of  Mechoacan 
on  the  N.  W.  to  Chiapa  on  the  S.  E.  yet  it  is 
hardly  60  leagues  from  fea  to  fea  acrofs  Guax- 
aca  ;  but  this  dimenfion  is  exclufive  of  the  pen- 
infula  of  Jucatan. 

The  province  called  Mexico  Proper  has  Flaf- 
Gala  on  the  E.  Mechoacan  on  the  W,  Panuco 
©n  the  N.  and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  S.  It 
is  315  miles  from  S.  to  N.  and  200  where 
Broa Jeilj  on  the  coaft ;  but  narrower  towards 
the  N. 

Mexico,  a  royal  city,  archiepifcopal  fee,  and 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  and 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Mexico  in  N.America. 
It  {lands  on  an  ifland  in  the  middle  of  a  fpacious 
lake,  and  is  acceffible  only  by  caufeways  of  a 
coniiderable  length.  It  is  of  a  fquare  form,  and 
about  itvtn  miles  in  circuit ;  fome  reckon  the 
number  of  inhabitants  to  be  about  70  or  80,000. 
It  is  greatly  admired  for  ftraight  and  fpacious 
ftreets  and  fq^uares,  its  cool  fituation  m  fuch  a 
hot  climate,  and  its  natural  Hrength.  It  con- 
tains 29  convents,  22  nunneries,  and  a  great 
number  of  parifh-churches,  befides  thecathedraL. 

It  is  the  refidence  of  the  Viceroy,  the  feat  of 
the  firft  Audience,  and  one  of  the  richeft  and 
mxQ^c.  fplendid -cities  in  the  world*  And  tho'  it  has 
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no  fea-port,  nor  any  communication  with  the 
fea  by  navigable  rivers,  it  enjoys  a  prodigious 
commerce,  and  is  itfelf  the  centre  of  all  that  is 
carried  on  between  America  and  Europe  on 
one  hand,  and  between  America  and  the  Eaft 
Indies  on  the  other.  The  goods  from  Acapul- 
CO  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  or  from  La  Vera  Cruz  to 
Acapulco,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Philippines,  and, 
in  a  great  meafure,  for  the  ufe  of  Peru  and  Li- 
ma, pafs  through  this  city,  and  employ  an  in- 
credible number  of  horfes  and  mules.  Hither 
all  the  gold  and  filver  is  brought  to  be  coined  ; 
here  the  King's  fifth  is  depofited  ;  and  all  that 
immenfe  quantity  of  plate  wrought,  which  is 
annually  Tent  inta  Europe.  The  fhops  glitter 
on  all  fides  with  gold,  filver,  and  jewels,  befides 
great  chefts  piled  up  to  the  cielings,  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  of  being  fent  to  Old  Spain,  &c. 
The  city  itfelf  is  regularly  built,  and  the  houfes 
handfome,  though  not  lofty.  The  ornaments 
of  the  churches  are  extravagantly  rich,  though 
the  tafte  of  their  archite6^ure  is  comparatively 
poor.  It  is  170  miles  W.  of  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  and  190  N.  from  Acapulco.  Lat.  20» 
15.  N.  long.  103.  12.  W. 

JVIexico,  New,  including  California,  is 
bounded  by  unknown  lands  on  the  N.  by  Flo- 
rida on  the  E.  by  Old  Mexico  on  the  S.  and 
by  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  W.  It  is  a  tempe- 
rate, and,  in  fome  parts,  a  fruitful  country  ; 
though  California  is  a  mountainous,  craggy^ 
and  barren  tra6l,  both  in  the  outer  and  inner 
coafts  towards  the  gulph  :  and  notwithfiand- 
ing  the  indefatigable  pains  of  the  Jefuit  miffion- 
aries,   among  the  natives  of  this  country,  for 
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converting  them  to  Chriftianity,  by  feeding 
them  regularly  c^ery  day,  and  ufmg  all  the  en- 
dearing methods  to  win  them,  they  feem  flill 
to  retain  their  priftine  brutality  :  of  which  they 
have  given  .  feveral  inftances  ^  for  after  fcizing 
upon  a  horfe  belonging  to  one  of  the  miilion- 
aries,  killing  and  feafting  on  him,  in  a  ring 
round  the  carcafe,  they  not  long  after  proceed- 
ed to  a  more  fhoclcing  extremity,  and  barba- 
roufiy  maffacred  the  fathers  Caranco  and.Ta- 
maral,  v/ith  many  more  perfons,  feme  of  whom 
v\rere  natives  attached  to  the  miilionaries,  who 
fell  into  their  hands,  having  totally  ruined  four 
other  miflionaries,  the  remaining  tv/elve  or 
thirteen  narrowly  efcaping  the  fame  fate.  The 
fathers,  by  their  furveys,  have  found  Califor- 
nia to  be  a  peninfula,  joined  to  New  Mexico 
on  the  N.  E.  near  which  are  pearl-iifheries  ; 
and  thefe  {eem  to  be  the  chief  thing  valuable  ;, 
though  the  paltry  natives  cannot  be  made  ta 
labour  in  queft  of  that  treafure,  or  any  thing 
elfe»     See  California. 

In  Mexico  are  rich  filver  mines,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  thofe  of  St.  Barbe. 

AdiAMis.  a  favage  nation  of  Canada,  in 
N,  America,  at  the  bottom  of  lake  Michigan,, 
where  they  have  a  village  at  Chicagou,  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  Chief,  or  Cacique,  who  can  raife 
between  4  and  5000  warriors,  and  never  goes 
abroad  without  a  guard  of  40  foldiers,  who 
keep  fentry  day  and  night  round  his  hut  or 
cabbin,  while  he  is  there.  He  feldom  appears 
In  perfon  to  his  fubje61:s,  but  contents  himfelf 
with  fignifying  his  orders  to  them  by  one  of  his 
officers* 

Tbe 
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The  chieftains  of  the  Mlamis  are  more  re- 
fpe(Sed,  however,  and  lefs  eafy  of  accefs,  than 
thofe  among  the  moft  part  of  the  other  fa- 
vages. 

iMicHiGAN,  one  of  the  five  principal  inland 
lakes ofCanada,  in N.  America.  Between  a  point 
of  the  neighbouring  continent  at  Michillimaki- 
nac,  a  Huron  fectlement,  extending  itfelf  S. 
and  oppofite  to  another,  which  looks  N.  is 
formed  a  ftreight,  through  which  the  lake  Hu- 
ron communicates  with  the  lake  Michigan. 

This  is  an  incommodious  place  for  a  fettle- 
ment,  the  cold  being  exceffive ;  owing  un- 
doubtedly to  the  ufual  agitation  by  very  tem- 
peftuous  winds  in  the  waters  of  the  three  lakes 
among  which  it  lies  ;  the  leaf!:,  namely,  Michi- 
gan, being  300  leagues  in  circuit,  without 
reckoning  the  bay  Des  Puants,  28  leagues  more 
in  depth  inland,  that  empties  itfelf  into  it. 

The  inequality  of  the  tides  difturbs  very 
much  the  navigation  of  thefe  lakes :  for  they  are 
obferved  to  keep  no  fort  of  regularity,  and  they 
are  pretty  ftrong  in  f^jme  places.  Near  the  little 
ifiand  of  Michiliimakinac  they  rife  and  fall  once 
in  24  hours,  at  full  and  new  moon,  always  run- 
ing  into  lake  Michigan.  It  is.  no  lefs  certain 
that,  independently  of  thefe  tides,,  there  is  a 
current  which,  is  continually  directed  from  lake 
Huron  into  the  other ;  a  phsenomenon  ap- 
parently occafioned  by  fprings,  fuch  as  are  fre~ 
quently  to  be  met  v^^ith  in  the  open  fea. 

This  current,,  however,  does  not  hinder  the 
natural  courfe  of  the  Michigan,  which  dif- 
charges  its  waters  into  the  lake  Huron,  as  weJl 
as  the  Superior  lake.     The  firft  of  thefe  two 
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currents,  namely,  that  of  lake  Huron  into  lake 
Michigan,  is  more  perceptible  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  oppofite  quarter ;  name])'-,  from 
the  S.  at  which  time  flakes  cf  Ice  are  feen  to  be 
carried  from  the  former  into  the  latter,  with  as 
much  velocity  as  a  fhip  before  the  wind.  This 
is  known  to  be  the  cafe  exadtly  in  the  ftreio-hts 
of  Bahama. 

In  the  channel  by  which  the  Superior  lake 
throws  its  waters  into  the  Huron  lake,  there 
are  currents  in  great  numbers  under  water,  and 
fo  flrong  as  fometimes  to  carry  away  the  fiiher- 
men's  nets  :  from  which  it  is  conie6bared,  that 
this  lar2:e  lake  difcharges  a  Dart  of  its  v/aters 
into  that  of  JMichigan  by  means  of  fubterra- 
neous  channels,  which  it  has  hollowed  for 
this  purpofe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is 
thought  the  Cafpian  fea  communicates  with  the 
Euxine  j  and  the  latter  again  with  the  Medi- 
terranean. All  this  is  the  more  likely,  as  the 
Superior  lake  receives  into  it  at  leaft  40  rivers, 
10  or  12  of  v/hich  are  as  large  as  theftreight  it- 
{df,  and  would  not  give  out  fo  much  water,  by  a 
great  deal,  as  it  receives,  had  it  no  other  out- 
let than  this  channel. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  Michigan, 
which,  befides  the  v/aters  of  the  great  lake,  re- 
ceives alfo  into  its  bofom  a  vafl:  number  of  ri- 
vers, many  of  which  are  very  large,  and  have  a 
long  courfe.  For,  befides  the  vifible  difcharge 
of  its  v/aters  into  the  lake  Huron,  it  muil:  ne- 
ceiTarily  have  hollowed  alfo  a  fubterraneous  paf- 
fage  for  itfelf,  as  has  been  faid  already  of  the  Su- 
perior lake.  A  difco very  which  has  been^m.ade 
on  this  head  corroborates  the  conje^lure  j  name- 
ly, that  ail  the  rocks  which  are  found  at  a  cer- 
tain 
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tain  depth  in  the  ftreight  called  the  Sault,  or 
Fail  of  St.  Mary,  are  perforated,  or  porous, 
like  fponge,  and  many  of  them  even  hollow, 
in  the  form  of  grottos  ;  and  apparently  ow- 
ing to  the  currents  which  have  been  already 
mentioned. 

In  failing  from  Michillimakinac  to  the  river 
St.  Jcfephj  at  the  bottom  of  lake  Michigan,  it 

\  is  found,  though  the  wind  is  contrary,  that  a 
veiTel  will  go  about  eight  or  ten  leagues  in  a  day: 
and  this  proves  that  the  currents  mud  increafe 
her  velocity.  The  fame  thinp-  has  been  obferved 
at  entering  the  bay  Des  Puans.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  bay,  v>?hich  has  no  vifible 
outlet  biit  on  one  fide,  difcharges  itfelf  into  lake 
Michigan  ;  and  that  the  Michigan,  which  is 
circuniftanced  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  bay, 

,  empties  its  v^aters  into  the  lake  Huron:  and 
the  rather  as  Michigan  and  the  bay  receive  fe- 
veral  rivers  into  their  bofoms,  efpecially  the 
Michigan  lake,  to  which  there  is  an  acceflipn 
of  a  very  great  number,  feme  of  them  not  infe- 
rior in  magnitude  to  the  river  Seine  in  France. 
Yet  thefe  currents  are  perceivable  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  by  a  kind  of  eddy,  or 
counter-current,  on  both  fides  of  their  banks,  of 
which  an  advantage  is  made  by  coafting  along 
near  the  fhore,  as  thofe  are  obliged  to  do  who 
fail  in  canoes  made  of  bark. 

At  firfl:  they  run  five  leagues  to  the  W.  in  or- 
der to  gain  lake  Michigan,  and  afterwards  (leer- 
ing to  the  S.  which  is  the  only  courfe  veflels 
have  to  take  for  lOO  leagues  (the  extent  of  this 
lake  from  N.  to  S.)  till  they  come  to  the  river 
St.  Jofeph. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  exceeds  the  beauty  of  the  country 
which  feparates  lake  Michigan  from  lake 
Huron. 

MiCHiLLiMAKiNAC,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the 
Huron  lake  of  Canada,  in  N.  America.  It  lies 
in  Jat.  43.  30.  N.  Here  is  only  a  middling 
village,  in  which,  however,  a  pretty  good  trade 
in  peltery  is  faid  to  be  carried  on,  as  being  the 
pafs,  or  the  place  of  rendezvous,  for  feveral  fa- 
vage  nations  ;  but  this  trafBc  is  fmce  removed, 
we  are  told,  to  Hudfon's  bay,  by  the  channel  of 
the  river  Bourbon. 

The  fituation,  however,  of  Michillimakinac 
is  very  advantageous  for  the  purpofes  of  com- 
me-rce.  It  lies  between  three  great  lakes  5 
namely,  Michigan,  which  is  300  leagues  in 
circuit,  without  faying  any  thing  of  the  great 
bay  Puans  that  emapties  itfelf  into  it ;  lake  Hu- 
ron, which  is  350  leagues  in  circuit,  and  is  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  laftly,  the  Superior 
lake,  which  is  500.  All  three  are  navigable  for 
the  largeft  barks  :  and  the  two  firll  are  feparat- 
ed  only  by  a  fmall  ftreight,  in  which  there  is  al- 
fo  abundant  water  for  the  fame  veiTels  to  na- 
vigate through  without  obftru6^ion  over  all  lake 
Erie,  as  far  as  Niagara.  There  is  indeed  a 
communication  between  lake  Huron  and  the 
Superior  lake,  only  by  means  of  a  canal  of  22 
leagues  in  length,  but  very  much  interrupted 
by  cataracts  or  water-falls:  yet  foas  not  to  hin- 
der canoes  from  coming  to  unload  at  Michilli- 
makinac, all  that  they  can  bring  from  the  Su- 
perior lake.  See  Superior,  and  the  other 
lakes  under  their  proper  names,  alfo  Canada, 

MiDDLETON,  a  pretty  good  town  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  moll  fouthern  county  of  EaO:  Jer- 
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fey,  in  N.  America.  It  confifls  of  an  hundred 
families,  with  out-plantations  of  30,000  acres. 
The  ii.ore  near  this  place,  -v/inding  like  a  hook, 
and  being  fandy,  is  denominated  Sandyhook. 
It  lies  26  miles  S.  of  Pifcataway. 

MisASSippi,  Meschasippi,  or  Mississip- 
pi, a  country  of  N.  America.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Canada  3  on  the  E.  by  the  Britifh 
plantations  j  on  the  S.  by_the  gulph  of  Mexico; 
and  it  has  New  Mexico  on  the  W. 

A  large  river,  of  the  fame  name  with  the  pre- 
ceding country,  lifmg  in  Canada,  runs  to  the 
fouthward,  till  it  fails  into  the  gulph  of  Mexi- 
co. It  is  navigable,  and  faid  to  run  upwards  of 
2000  miles,  in  a  very  winding  courfe ;  to 
which,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  country, 
the  French  lay  claim  ;  and  have  even  poflef- 
fed  themfelves  of  part  of  it  ever  fmce  the  year 
1712. 

Upon  founding  the  entrance  into  the  MiiH- 
fippi,  it  was  found  to  have  16  feet  water  upon 
the  bar.  After  which  the  Neptune,  a  fliip  juft 
arrived  from  France,  was  immediately  fenr,  and 
Die  eafily  failed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Nev7 
Orleans. 

From  Fort  Crevecoeur  the  Miflifippi  was  en- 
tered by  the  Sieur  Dacan  and  Father  Hennepin, 
who  failed  up  it  as  far  as  lat.  46.  N.  where 
they  were  flopped  by  a  pretty  high  water-fall 
for  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  called  by 
them  Sault  de  S.  Antoine  de  Padoue,  or  St.  An- 
tony of  Padua's  Leap.  The  fource  of  the 
MiiBfippi  is  flill  unknown  ;  but  it  runs  almoll 
quite  through  N.  America.  The  lake  Affini- 
boils  is  very  far  from  the  places  where  thefe 
two  voyagers  were  :  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
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French  had  at  that  time  no  fettlement  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  which  they  failed  down. 

The  French  court,  under  the  regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  raifed  the  expectations  of  the 
nation  fo  high,  with  regard  to  the  imraenfe 
riches  which  were  to  be  acquired  by  planting  it 
in  1719,  under  the  name  of  the  Miflifippi  com- 
pany, and  almofl:  coeval  with  the  South  fea 
fcheme  in  England,  that  every  one  was  ready 
to  throw  his  money  into  the  {locks,  which  that 
company  fold  at  -.2000  per  cent.  But  the  go- 
vernment feiaed  upon  mofh  of  the  money  :  fo 
that  the  adventurers  were  ruined.  This  at  that 
time  put  a  ftop  to  the  planting  of  the  country 
here  ;  but  it  has  been  encouraged  very  much 
fmce. 

It  receives  a  great  number  of  large  rivers  in 
its  courfe,  as  the  Ohio,  almoft  equal  to  the 
Danube  3  the  Ouabache,  fcarcely  inferior  to  it, 
with  the  great  rivers  Alibama,  Mobile,  &c. 
fome  of  which  bring  down  fuch  prodigious 
quantities  of  mud  and  flime,  that  it  can  hardly 
clear  itfelf  in  the  courfe  of  20  leagues.  It 
breeds  vaft  numbers  of  crocodiles  and  other  am- 
phibious creatures.  It  hath  plenty  of  water- 
fowl, and  the  country  on  both  fides  is  pretty 
fertile,  and  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  na- 
tions. 

It  difcharges  itfelf  by  two  branches,  which 
form  an  ifland  of  a  confiderable  length.  Its 
mouths  lie  between  lat.  29.  and  30.  N.  and 
long.  89.  and  90.  W.  being  filled  with  feve- 
rai  other  fmailer  iilands. 

The  country  on  each  fide  thefe  two  mouths 
is  quite  wild  and  uninhabitable,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  iniindations,  as  well  as  barrennefs 
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of  the  foil,  producing  nothing  but  rufhes,' canes, 
and  fome  kinds  of  trees,  great  part  of  which 
lie  rooted  up  by  the  force  of  the  water.  But 
a  few  leagues  higher,  towards  the  ifland,  it  is 
reprefented  as  a  delightful  country,  covered 
"with  vines,  and  all  forts  of  fruit-trees  :  the 
ground  producing  plenty  of  Indian  corn,  pulfe, 
and  other  grain ;  and  yielding,  it  is  faid,  tvv^o 
crops  in  the  year. 

Mobile,  a  river  of  Canada,  in  N.  America, 
and  one  of  thofe  confiderable  ftreams  which  fall 
into  the  A4iilifippi.  On  its  banks  is  the  French 
fettlement  of  Dauphin  ifland,  about  70  leagues 
E.  of  the  latter  river.  This  and  Fort  Louis, 
which  is  nine  leagues  N.  of  it,  are  now  th* 
moft  confiderable  fettlements  of  that  nation. 

Mohawks,  one  of  the  five  nations  of  the 
Iroquois,  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Their 
country  lies  between  New  York  and  the  lake 
Ontario,  in  N.  America. 

Of  the  fame  name  is  alfo  a  river,  which  runs 
through  the  Mohawks  country. 

MoNA,  one  of  the  Antilles  iflands,  not  far 
from  Hifpaniola,  and  due  Eafl  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  the  way  to  Porto  Rico  ;  not  above 
three  leagues  in  circuit :  but  is  faid  to  have  an 
excellent  climate  and  foil,  bearing  oranges, 
much  the  largefl  and  finefl  in  America,  befides 
other  fruit.  Here  is  plenty  of  good  water,  and 
the  ifland  is  pretty  populous. 

MoNQUEGUA,  a  jurifdiclion  of  the  diocefe 
of  Arequipa,  in  Peru,  S.  America.  It  lies  about 
40  leagues  S.  of  the  city  of  Arequipa,  and  16 
from  the  coafl  of  the  South  fea.  It  extends  at 
jeafl:  40  leagues  in  length,  and  in  fo  happy  a 
climate,   that  it  is  adorned  with  large  vine- 
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yards,  from  the  produce  of  which  confiderable 
quantities  of  wine  and  brandy  are  made  ;  and 
thefe  conftitute  its  whole  commerce  ;  fu{)ply- 
ing  all  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Cordil- 
leras, as  far  as  Potofi,  by  land-carriage,  while 
they  are  exported  by  fea  to  Callao,  where  they 
are  highly  valued.  Here  are  alfo  papas  and 
olives. 

The  principal  town,  of  the  fame  name,  is  in- 
habited by  Spaniards  ,  and  among  thefe  are  fe- 
veral  opulent  and  noble  families. 

Monte  Christo,  a  town  in  the  jurifdiclion 
of  Guayaquil,  which  formerly  flood  in  the  bay 
of  Manta,  and  was  called  by  that  name.  It 
had  then  a  confiderable  commerce,  by  vefTels 
pailing  from  Panama  to  the  ports  of  Peru.  But 
having  been  pillaged  and  deftroyed  by  fome  fo- 
reign adventurers,  the  inhabitants  removed  to 
the  foot  of  Monte  Chriflo,  where  it  now 
Hands. 

Monte  Video,  a  city  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  La  Plata,  in  S.  America.  It  ftands  in  the 
bay  of  the  fame  name. 

Montreal,  a  town  of  Canada,  in  N.  Ame- 
rica.    It  ftands  in  an  iiland  of  the  fame  name 
in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  6o  leagues  (others 
fay    100  miles)    S.  of  Quebec.     It  is   a  well- 
peopled  place,  of  an  oblong  form,    the  ftreets 
very  open,  and   the  houfes  well  built.     The 
foriifications  ar£  pretty  ftrong,  being  furrounded 
by  a  wall,  flanked  with    ii    redoubts,  which 
ferve  inftead  of  bafiions;   the  ditch   is  about 
-eight    feet    deep,     and     of    a    proportionable 
breadth,  but  dry,  encompafiing   the  town,  ex- 
cept that  part  which  lies  towards  the  river.  It  has 
four  gates  J  one  of  them  very  fmall.    It  has  alfo 
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a  fort  or  citadel,  the  batteries  of  which  com- 
ijiand  the  ftreets  of  the  town  from  the  one  end 
to  the  other  ;  and  over  the  river  St.  Peter  is  a 
bridge. 

The  bank  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  on 
which  the  town  of  Montreal  is  built,  rifes  in- 
fenfibly  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  oppofite 
part  of  the  town;  which  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  the  Lower,  and  the  Upper  town  ; 
though  the  afcent  in  paiTing  from  the  former  to 
the  latter  is  fcarcely  perceivable.  The  mer- 
chants in  general  refide  in  the  lower  town ;  and 
here  is  alfo  the  place  of  arms,  the  nunnery  hof- 
pital,  and  royal  magazines.  But  the  principal 
ftrudiures  are  in  the  upper  town  ;  among  which 
are  the  Recollets  convent,  the  pariih-chuich 
and  free-fchool,  the  jefuits  church  and  femi- 
nary,  the  palace  of  the  governor,  and  the  houfes 
of  moft  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the  garri- 
fon.  The  Recollets  convent  is  a  fpacious  llruc- 
ture,  and  their  community  very  numerous.  The 
pariih-church  is  large  and  well  built,  of  hewn 
ftone  ;  and  the  free-fchool,  which  joins  to  it, 
very  commodious,  but  not  magnificent.  The 
Jefuits  feminary  is  fmall,  bu^t  their  church  is 
well  ornamented.  The  Governor's  palace  is  a 
large  building  :  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  fe- 
veral  others  in  the  town  of  Montreal.  The 
nunnery-hofpital  is  a  commodious  ftru6lure,  and 
ferved  by  religious  fillers,  who  originally  came 
from  La  Fleche,  a  town  of  Aniou,  in  France. 
Their  falon  in  this  building  is  grand  and  well 
furniftied  ;  and  their  church  is  well  built,  neat, 
and  convenient. 

Without  the  town,  on  the  other  fide  of  St. 
Peter's  river,  are  feveral  elegant  houfes  ;  parti- 
cularly 
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t^iilarly  one   belonging  to  M.  de  Calllere,  find 
the  general  holpitai,  called  les  Ftercs  Charrons, 
from  its  being  eftablilTed  by  a  gentleman  of  thaf: 
name,  who  had  ^sllociated  with  him  feveral  per- 
fo'ns  of  piety  and  learning,  f^'^r  founding  fo  ufe 
ful  a  charity,  and  furnifhme  thecounrry-parifhe 
with    {cb<>oi-n:-!aRers,  for   the  inilruction  oftht 
Indian  chil.hen.      He  hwd  the  pleafure  of  feein? 
the  general  ho  pi-al  eftablifhed  before  Tiis  death, 
which  happened  in   tne  year    1719,  though, his 
brethren   had    de  er  ed   rim   feme  time   before. 
The  pu.cefornu'il'  be)onJ:ed  to  the  French  :  but 
the  Englifn  u^nk  ir  *iom  them  in  1760,  having 
before  made  th^m  elves  mafters  of  Quebec,  and 
are   now   m  pf .fTtilmn  of  moft  of  the  country. 
Let.  46.    10.    H.  long.  75.   iz.  W, 

The  ifland  of  Montreal,  in  which  the  town 
efthefaai.e  name  is  built,  is  about  ten  leagues 
Jjong  and  four  broad,  beung  very  fruitful  in  corn, 
and  abounding  with  elega;)t  plantations.  It  has 
its  name  from  a  mountain  of  great  height,  fiiu- 
atcd  about  the  middle  of  the  idand,  which  it 
feems  to  overlook,  like  a  monarch  from  his 
throne,  and  the/ice  acquired  the  appellationof  the 
Royal  mountain,  a  nam.e  which  has  been  ilnce 
given  to  the  t'-  vn  itfelf,  which  was  originally 
called  Ville  iVlarie, 

The  river  St.  I.aurer,c8  is  her*"  about  a  league 
in  breadth,  and  its  banks  interrperfed  with  trees 
and  feats,  contaming  feveral  illands':  fome  of 
\^hich  are  inhabited,  and  orh:r>  in  their  natural 
fiate,  exhibiting  to  the  eye  tne  moil  beautiful 
project,  in.ieed  the  banks  of  the  river  from 
Q^ipbec  to  \  cntreyi  are  pretty  well  fettled.  The 
farms  He  pretty  clofe  all  the  v.'ay,  and  feveral 
gentlemen's  feats  (hQW  themfelves  at  intervals. 
Vol,  II.  (^  The 
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The  river  is  not  navigable  at  Montreal,  on  ac« 
count  of  feveral  catarads  and  rocks,  which  ob- 
flru6tthe  pafTage 

Though   the  lands  of  Montreal  produce  In- 
dian corn  in  abundance,  and  all  the  vegetables  of 
Europe  flourifh  in  it;  yet  the  French  have  never 
been  able  to  eftablifli  any  ftaple  commodity   to 
anfwer  their  demands  on  their  mother-country. 
Their  trade  with  the  Indians  produces  all  their 
returns  to  that  market.     The  furs  of  the  beaver, 
with  thofe  of  foxes  and  racoons,  the   fkins   of 
deer,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  peltry,  together 
with  what  corn  and  lumber  they  can  fend  to  the 
Weft-Indies,    conftitute  their   whole    flock   of 
merchandife.  And  thefe  have  been  found  fuffici- 
ent  to  render  their  lives  agreeable  in  this  fruitful 
country. 

They  have  wine,  brandy,  cloth,    Hnen,  and 
wrought  iron  from  Europe  :  and  the  Indian  trade 
requires  brandy,  tobacco,   a  fort  of  duffil- blan- 
kets, guns,  powder  and  ball,  kettles,   hachets, 
tomahawks5with  feveral  forts  of  toys  and  trinkets. 
The  Indians  fupply  the  peltry  :   and  the  French 
have  traders,  whom  they  call  Coureurs  de  Bois, 
v/ho,    like  the  original  inhabitants,  traverfing 
the  vaft  lakes   and  rivers   which  interfed:   this 
country,    in  canoes  made  of  bark,  with   incre- 
dible patience  and  induftry,  carry  their  goods  in- 
to the  rcmoteft  parts  of  America,  and  difpofe  of 
them  to  nations  entirely  unknown  to  us.      This 
in  return  brings  the  market  home  to  them,  as  the 
Indians   are  by  this  means  encouraged  to  trade 
with  the  French  themfelves  at  Montreal.     For 
which  purpofe  people  from  all  parts,  even  thofe 
who  dwell  above  a  thoufand  miles  diftant,  come 
to  the  fair  at  Montreal,  which  is  annually  hold- 
en  in  June  j  and  it  fometimes  continues  for  three 

month 
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months  together.  Many  folemnltles  are  obferv- 
ed  on  this  occafion  ;  guards  are  planted  in  pro- 
per ftations,  and  the  Governor  himfelf  affifts 
in  perfon  to  preferve  order  among  fuch  a  vali 
concourfe  of  favage  nations.  Nor  are  all  thefe 
precautions  fuiftcient,  as  the  favages  too  often  find 
means  of  intoxicating  themfelves  with  fpirituous 
liquors,  which  produces  a  temporary  inadnefs, 
duiing  which  they  are  guilty  of  the  mofl:  enor- 
mous excelTes, 

Notwithftanding  this  trade  has  for  many  years 
paft  been  carried  on  at  Montreal  5  yet  many  of 
the  tribes  of  favages  actually  pafs  by  our  fettle- 
men  I:  of  Albany  in  New  York,  where  they 
might  purchafe  the  goods  they  want  confiderably 
cheaper  than  at  Montreal.  Yet  they  travel  on 
above  200  miles  further  to  buy  the  fame  com- 
modities at  fecond  hand,  after  their  price  is  en- 
hanced by  the  expence  of  fo  long  a  land-carriage, 
at  the 'Montreal-fair.  For  the  French  have 
found  by  experience,  that  it  is  cheaper  for  them 
to  purchafe  their  goods  of  the  New- York  mer- 
chants, than  tohave  them  from  their  own  country: 
(o  that  the  French  have  found  fome  fecret 
of  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  favages,  which 
our  traders  feem  flrangers  to,  or  at  Jeaft  take 
no  care  to  put  it  in  pra6lice. 

MoNTSERRAT,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
and  among  the  fmalleil  of  them  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean  in  America.  Columbus  difcovered  it  in 
1493.  ^^  '^  of  an  oval  form,  about  three  leagues 
long,  and  the  fame  in  breadth,  being  18  or  20 
in  circuit.  Its  m*ountains  are  covered  with  ce- 
dars, acajous,  &c.  Its  valleys  are  well  watered 
and  fruitful  :  but  the  climate  and  foil,  the  latter 
being  light  and  landy,  though  highly  fertile,  are 
Q,  2  much 
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much  the  fame  wUh  thofe  of  the  other  Iflands  ? 
as  are  alio  its  animals  and  trade.  Its  chief 
produce  isJndigo,  b,ut  of  a  very  inferior  kind, 
befides  fome  fugar,  and  the  commodities  derived 
from  the  cane,  it  is  fo  furrounded  with  rocks 
that  the  riding  before  it  is  very  precarious  and 
dangerous  on  the  approach  of  a  tornado,  having 
properly  no  haven.  It  contains  about  5000  Eu- 
ropean.s5\vho  are  mafters  of  10  on 2,000  African 
flaves.    - 

On  the  29th  and  30th  of  June  1733,  a  hurri- 
cane happened  here,  the  whole  datrage  of  Vv'hich, 
exclufive  of  the  Oiipping,  was  reckoned  not  lefs 
than  50,0061.  currency. 

In  Queen  Anne's  wars  the  French  plundered 
and  walled  this  ifland  for  ten  days.  Hut  by  the 
lith  article  of  the  Utrechr  treaty,  it  was  fiipu- 
lated  rhdt  fatisfacSaon  fhouid  be  madf  the  Eng- 
liib  fufFerer.  :  but  it  does  not  appear  what  it 
was  Lh;y  obtained,  nor  indeed  whether  they 
had  diy  at  all.  It  lies  30  miles  S.  W.  of  An- 
tigua, and  is  fubj  61:  to  Great  Britain.  Lat.  17. 
10.    N     long.   62.   100  W. 

Moose  river  fa6^ory,  an  Englifh  fettlement 
in  New  South- Wales,  and  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  An/erica,  which  has  been  erected  ever 
fince  1740.  It  is  built  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Moole,  in  lat.  51  28.  on  a  navigable 
river,  which  at  12  miles diftance  from  the  ^ort  is 
div'ded  into  two  branches;  the  one  comes  from  the 
fouthwaid,  and  the  other  from  the  S.  W.  Upon 
the  (outhern  branch  thrive  all  forts  of  grain,  as 
barley,  beans  and  peafe  do  at  the  fado.y,  tho* 
expofed  to  the  chilling  winds  from  the  ice  in  the 
bay.  Upon  the  iouthern  part  above  the  falls 
grows  naturally  along  the  river  a  kind  of  wild 
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oats,  and  rye  like  rice'.  In  the  woods,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  at  Moofe  and  Albany,  as  well 
2S  at  Rupert's  river,  are  very  large  timber-trees 
of  all  kinds,  oak,  aOi,  &c.  as  well  as  pine, 
cedar  and  fpruce.  They  have  exceeding  good 
grafs  for  hay  ;  and  they  may  have  every  vi'here 
within  land,  pulfe,  ^rain  and  fruit- trees,  as  in 
the  fame  climate  in  Europe. 

The  ice  breaks  up  at  Moofe  fa6lory  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  but  higher  up  about  the 
middle  of  that  month.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  canoes  a  great  way  up  among  the  falls.  At 
a  confiderable  diftance  there  is  one  fall  of  50 
het  ;  but  above  thnt  it  is  deep  and  navigable  a 
great  way.  The  climate  above  the  fall  is  very 
good. 

MoRROPE,  a  town  in  the  road  between 
Quito  and  Lima,  in  South  America.  It  confifcs 
of  beti.veen  yo  and  80  houfes,  containing  about 
160  families,  all  Indians :  near  it  runs  the  river 
Pc-zuelos,  its  banks  being  cultivated  and  adorned 
with  trees.  The  inftin6i  of  the  beaits  ufed  to 
this  road  is  furprifing  ;  for  even  at  the  diffance 
of  four  leagues  they  fmell  its  water,  and  accord- 
ingly purfue  the  fhorteft  road.  Morrope  is  28 
cr  30  leagues  diPcant  from  Sechura,  all  that  way 
being  a  fandy  plain,  the  track  continually  fhiftmg. 
MosKiTO,  or  MusKiTo,  a  country  of 
Mexico  in  North  America,  between  Truxillo 
and  Honduras.  Lat.  13  and  15.  N.  and  long  85. 
and  88.  W.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Nortb-fea 
on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Nicaragua  on  the  S.  and 
by  Honduras  on  the  W.  The  Spaniards  indeed 
reckon  this  a  part  of  the  province  of  Honduras, 
tho'  they  have  no  fettlements  in  the  Mofkito 
country. 

When 
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When  the  Spaniards  firft  invaded  this  part  of 
Mexico,  they  barbaroufly  maflacred  moft  of  the 
natives,  whence  proceeds  the  infuperable  aver- 
iion  of  fuch  of  them  as  efcaped  into  the  inac- 
ceiHble  mountains  againft  the  Spaniards:  and 
for  that  reafon  they  have  always  readily  joined 
with  any  Europeans  that  come  upon  their  coaft 
in  enterprifes  againft  the  Spaniards,  particularly 
with  theEngiifl],  who  frequently  come  among 
them. 

'The  Mofklto  Indians  being  excellent  markf- 
men,  are  employed  by  the  Englifh  to  ftrike  the 
manatee  fifh  ;  and  many  of  them  fail  in  Englifh 
velTels  to  Jamaica. 

When  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  vtras  governor 
of  the  lafl-mentioned  ifland,  thefe  people  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  crown  of 
England,  and  their  King  received  a  commiffion 
from  him.  Since  which  t'me,  when  their  Kina: 
dies,  the  next  male  heir  goes  to  Jamaica,  and 
receives  a  commiflion  accordingly  3  but  before 
that  he  is  not  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  his 
countrymen. 

Lately  offers  have  been  fent  by  us  into  the_ 
Mofkito  country,  in  order  to  have  colonies  fet- 
tled among  them. 

MouNTjoY,  a  manor  of  Newcaftle  coun- 
try, and  Penfylvania,  where  the  firft  lime- 
flone  found  in  America  was  dug.  This  whole 
county  is  remarkable  for  its  excellent  gravel, 
a  thing  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America. 

Myrtle  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  bay  of 
NaiTau  in  Florida.     See  Nassau  Bay, 
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